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FOREWORD 


This  paper  considers  the  scientific  and  technological  aspects  of  a 
Government  corporation  to  extend  insurance  protection  to  small 
business  against  the  risk  of  loss  from  such  property  crimes  as  burglary 
and  robbery.  Such  a  concept  for  Government  insurance  is  exemplified 
by  the  bill  S.  1484,  and  it  is  relative  to  that  proposed  piece  of  legisla¬ 
tion  that  this  study  is  addressed. 

It  is  recognized  that  a  necessary  function  of  such  a  corporation 
would  be  the  implementation  of  measures  within  its  scope  of  authority 
to  reduce  the  levels  of  the  risks  it  assumed. 

Given  a  corporation  with  such  a  function,  appropriate  measures  of 
risk  reduction  might  include  the  management  of  a  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  program  in  science  and  technology  to  devise  protections  against 
specific  categories  of  crime. 

The  scope  of  relevant  research  in  crime  prevention  or  protection 
might  extend  to  operations  research  to  determine  design  criteria  and 
functional  requirements  of  hardware;  to  devise  strategies  of  hardware 
application;  and  to  evaluate  the  results  of  tests  and  demonstration 
programs  in  protective  actions.  The  scope  might  also  include  the 
development  and  testing  of  actual  hardware  and  systems  to  enhance 
protection  of  small  businesses  against  property  crimes. 

A  data-gathering  function  of  an j  insurance  operation  is  a  natural 
outcome  of  its  administration  of  claims  for  indemnity  by  policyholders. 
Data  acquired  by  a  Government  insurance  corporation  dealing  with 
crime  might  have  considerable  significance  in  supporting  the  opera¬ 
tions  research  phase  of  a  crime  protection  program,  as  well  as  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  pool  of  data  maintained  by  the  private  insurance 
industry,  and  by  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Some  functional  relation  would  need  to  be  maintained  by  the  cor¬ 
poration  between  premium  income  and  the  cost  of  satisfying  claims 
for  indemnity;  research  goals  could  be  couched  in  terms  of  reductions 
in  claims  and  research  budgets  could  be  related  to  these  same  terms. 
Since  small  business  appears  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  costs  of  property 
crimes,  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  offers  a  possible  means  of  pro¬ 
tecting  this  identifiable  group,  and  at  the  same  time  might  help 
reverse  the  trend  of  rising  national  crime  rates. 

Premium  income  of  the  proposed  crime  insurance  corporation  would 
concentrate  economic  resources  that  might  appropriately  and  legiti¬ 
mately  be  used  to  sponsor  research  in  protective  hardware,  systems, 
and  methods.  The  availability  of  effective  protection — and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  its  use — would  reduce  the  drain  on  the  resources  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  in  satisfying  claims.  In  this  way,  the  corporation  would  be 
concentrating  financial  incentive  to  prevent  property  crimes.  At 
present  this  incentive  is  diffused  among  individual  businesses  and — 
judging,  at  least,  by  the  available  statistics  of  crime — does  not  appear 
to  operate  effectively  to  stimulate  the  development  and  application  of 
systems  of  protection  suited  to  the  needs  of  small  establishments. 
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There  are  plenty  of  protective  devices  on  the  market — alarms,  locks, 
communications,  detectors,  and  response  hardware.  These  vary  in 
cost,  degree  of  protection  afforded,  and  degree  of  burden  they  impose 
on  municipal  police  departments.  Effectiveness  of  these  devices  is 
hard  to  establish :  There  is  no  uniformity  of  records ;  reports  from  dif¬ 
ferent  police  jurisdictions  are  not  standardized;  management  of  pro¬ 
tective  systems  takes  varying  degrees  of  management  attention  and 
company  discipline ;  criteria  of  the  hardware  are  difficult  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  business  manager  to  establish,  to  evaluate,  and  to  apply. 

national  insurance  institution  with  a  high  proportion  of  high-risk  A 
clients  would  be  able  to  collect  data  bearing  on  operational  effective¬ 
ness  of  existing  protective  hardware  in  actual  service,  on  criteria  of 
effectiveness,  on  needs  for  further  development,  and  on  proper  secu¬ 
rity  procedures  for  business  enterprises.  Improvement  of  the  premium/ 
claims  ratio  of  policies  it  insured,  or  reinsured  through  private  com¬ 
panies,  would  largely  depend  on  how  well  it  collected  and  exploited 
these  data. 

There  are  a  number  of  possible  obstacles  in  the  application  of  the 
Government  crime  insurance  concept.  It  would  be  difficult,  for 
example,  to  activate  promptly  a  nationwide  insurance  structure  to 
blunt  the  sharp  edge  of  crime.  The  insurance  concept  is  not  well  suited 
to  afford  commercial  protection  for  the  most  common  and  least 
documented  kinds  of  crimes :  Petty  larceny,  small  fraud,  and  pilferage. 
The  proposed  corporation  would  be  likely  to  find  itself  in  an  awkward 
relationship  with  private  insurance  systems  in  the  underwriting  of 
marginal  risk  accounts:  On  the  one  hand,  its  acceptance  or  reinsur¬ 
ance  of  only  risks  unacceptable  to  private  companies  would  cause  the 
public  corporation  to  acquire  a  very  costly  portfolio  of  obligations; 
on  the  other  hand,  actions  by  the  corporation  to  reduce  the  risk  level 
would  increase  the  scope  of  eligibility  for  private  insurance  protection 
of  the  previously  high-risk  businesses  in  its  portfolio.  In  general,  of 
course,  there  is  the  difficulty  in  applying  the  insurance  principle  to 
the  protection  of  policyholders  against  the  lawless  act.  The  aim  of  the 
criminal  is  to  acquire  property  by  violence  or,  more  often,  by  stealth. 
Proof  that  he  has  done  so,  and  the  quantitative  measure  of  his  success, 
is  sometimes  hard  to  come  by. 

With  respect  to  the  hardware  development  aspects  of  the  proposed 
insurance  corporation,  obstacles  are  also  foreseen.  The  hardware 
currently  available  for  protection  of  commercial  establishments 
against  property  crimes  is  generally  produced  and  marketed  by  small 
companies  serving  local  areas.  In  encouraging  wide  availability  and  use 
of  effective,  low-cost  protective  hardware,  dislocations  in  the  present 
pattern  of  this  industry  might  be  difficult  to  avoid. 

In  response  to  the  request  by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  this  report  is  submitted  on  the  possible 
contributions  of  science  and  technology  to  the  effective  operation  of 
a  small  business  crime  insurance  corporation  as  envisioned  in  S.  1484. 
The  findings  of  the  study  can  be  summed  up  in  three  questions,  as 
follows  : 

Questions  for  Congressional  Consideration 

1.  Should  the  proposed  Government  crime  insurance  corporation 
under  S.  1484  be  equipped  with  an  operations  research  staff  to  exploit 
claims  data  accumulated  by  the  corporation,  (a)  to  yield  guidance  on 
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ways  to  reduce  the  levels  of  risk  assumed  by  the  corporation,  (b)  to 
develop  criteria  on  physical  structures  and  protective  devices  and 
procedures  to  reduce  risk  of  loss  from  crime,  (c)  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  experimental  approaches  to  risk  reduction,  (d)  to 
advise  the  corporation  on  changes  and  trends  in  levels  of  risk? 

2.  Should  the  proposed  corporation  under  S.  1484  be  authorized 
to  sponsor  research,  development,  engineering,  and  testing  of  hard¬ 
ware,  architectural  designs,  and  systems,  for  reducing  the  risk  of 
property  loss  from  crimes  against  small  business,  and  of  operations 
research  studies  to  supplement  those  conducted  by  its  own  staff? 

3.  Should  the  proposed  corporation  under  S.  1484  be  authorized  to 
collect,  evaluate,  and  disseminate  to  policyholders  and  perhaps  others, 
data  on  methods  and  devices,  organizational  concepts,  and  systems 
useful  in  reducing  risk  of  loss  from  crime? 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
TO  FEDERAL  CRIME  INSURANCE 

CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION 

National  efforts  to  deal  with  crime  absorb  a  large  share  of  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  90th  Congress.  Factual  evidences  of  its  widespread  occur¬ 
rence  and  severe  economic  impact  were  supplied  by  successive  reports 
issued  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,1  and  by  the  report  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration 
of  Justice.2 

In  parallel  with  the  investigation  of  the  President’s  Crime  Commis¬ 
sion,  many  Members  of  Congress  have  advanced  legislative  proposals 
for  measures  to  lighten  the  burden  of  crime  on  American  society. 
More  than  400  such  proposals  had  been  introduced  during  the  first 
4  months  of  the  1967  session.3  These  measures  deal  with  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  prevention  of  riots,  regulation  of  wiretapping,  control  of  fire¬ 
arms,  research  in  crime  prevention  and  detection,  assistance  in  im¬ 
proved  street  illumination,  aid  to  students  preparing  for  careers  in 
law  enforcement,  and  crime  control  grants  to  the  States  and  local 
governments. 

Crime  is  recognized  to  be  an  extraordinarily  complex  problem.  The 
array  of  antisocial  human  behavior  it  encompasses  has  challenged 
every  society.  Elaborate  institutions  have  been  developed  to  control  it, 
but  with  only  partial  success.  The  fact  that  changing  economic  and 
social  patterns  in  the  United  States  since  1960  have  apparently  been 
accompanied  by  a  notable  increase  in  crime  gives  cause  for  alarm. 
Solution  of  the  difficult  problems  highlighted  by  this  upsurge  will  not 
come  easily  or  quickly.  Many  promising  lines  of  investigation  are  being 
explored,  but  there  is  no  prospect  of  early  success. 

One  point  on  which  all  students  of  crime  and  crime  control  seem  to  be 
agreed  is  that  much  reliable  factual  information  is  needed  as  the 
foundation  for  a  comprehensive  and  effective  assadlt  upon  crime  in 
the  United  States.  Accumulation  and  analysis  of  this  information  is 
inherently  a  time-consuming  operation;  the  rapidity  of  the  reported 
increase  in  the  crime  rate  serves  warning  that  society  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  leisurely  approaches  nor  spare  the  time  for  deliberate  and 
conventionally  paced  programs.  While  society  continues  the  search  for 
a  successful  national  strategy  against  crime  in  general,  the  sharp  edge 
of  crime  must  be  blunted  at  once.  The  pertinent  questions  to  be 
answered  in  taking  these  immediate  steps  are : 

1 .  On  what  identifiable  sector  of  society  does  the  current  burden 
of  crime  fall  most  severely? 

1  “Crime  in  the  United  States,”  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  issued  annually. 

2  “The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society,”  a  report  by  the  President’s  Commission  on  Law  Enforce¬ 
ment  and  Administration  of  Justice,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  February  1967. 

3  See  app.  C. 
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2.  What  quantitative  measurement  is  available  by  which  to 
assess  the  magnitude  of  the  impact  of  crime  on  this  sector? 

3.  What  actions  might  ease  this  disproportionate  burden  on  the 
identified  sector? 

4.  How  can  these  actions  be  effectively  taken  at  least  cost  to 
the  public? 

5.  Can  a  program  of  vigorous  action  for  relief  of  victims  of 
crime  be  designed  to  contribute  at  the  same  time  to  the  long- 
range  solution  of  the  underlying  problem? 

Following  sections  of  this  study  will  deal  in  sequence  with  each  of 
these  five  questions.  Answers  to  them  are  derived  from  current  source 
literature  although  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the  best  information  is 
only  fragmentary.  The  conclusions  reached  are  reasonable,  but  tenta¬ 
tive. 

After  considering  the  five  questions,  the  study  examines  the  pro¬ 
posed  Federal  crime  insurance  corporation  as  a  vehicle  for  distributing 
the  costs  of  commercial  crimes  against  property,  in  comparison  with 
other  Federal  insurance  schemes  for  protection  of  policyholders 
against  flood  damage  and  bank  failures.  It  is  noted  that  in  each  of 
these  two  existing  forms  of  Federal  insurance,  positive  Federal 
responsibility  has  been  assigned  for  programs  of  risk  reduction. 

The  study  then  considers  the  possible  contributions  of  science  and 
technology  in  the  control  of  crime;  views  of  the  law  enforcement 
profession  and  others  are  summarized,  the  present  “state  of  the  art” 
in  protective  hardware  is  evaluated ;  and  three  kinds  of  technology  are 
discussed  as  avenues  to  reduction  of  risk.  (These  are:  operations 
research,  hardware  development,  and  systems  design.)  Emphasis  is 
again  placed  on  the  importance  of  data  collection  and  interpretation. 

Conclusions  are  then  drawn  as  to  the  functional  role  of  science  and 
technology  in  a  federally  supported  crime  insurance  system.  The 
report  concludes  with  a  collection  of  suggested  questions  to  elicit 
information  and  focus  attention  on  salient  issues  to  be  resolved. 

Following  the  report,  a  number  of  appendixes  are  presented.  Appen¬ 
dix  A  presents  some  materials  dealing  with  Federal  flood  insurance. 
Appendix  B  is  an  extract  from  a  military  manual  of  physical  security 
practices.  Appendixes  C  and  D  are  collections  assembled  by  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  pending  legislation  on  crime  and 
references  to  discussions  of  ways  to  compensate  victims  of  crimes  of 
violence.  Appendix  E  is  a  concise  description  of  the  interdisciplinary 
approach  to  problem  solving  known  as  “operations  analysis”,  or  “oper¬ 
ations  research”,  sometimes  abbreviated  to  “OR”.  Appendix  F  presents 
operational  details  and  result  data  of  a  police  department  approach  to 
commercial  protection  against  crime,  known  as  the  “Oakland  Ordi¬ 
nance,”  which  is  well  regarded  by  many  professional  people  in  the 
field  of  industrial  and  commercial  security.  Appendix  G  is  a  protective 
measures  checklist. 

Throughout  the  study  the  focus  has  been  on  protection  of  potential 
victims  of  crime  rather  than  on  control  or  punishment  of  criminals. 
Federal  assistance  to  local  jurisdictions  in  improving  police  administra¬ 
tion  and  enhancing  law  enforcement  capabilities  is  outside  the  scope 
of  concern,  except  as  incidental  to  the  protection  of  policyholders 
with  crime  insurance.  The  problem  at  hand  is  the  application  of 
science  and  technology  to  the  reduction  of  insurable  risks  involving 
specific  kinds  of  crimes  against  commercial  property. 
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For  the  time  being,  it  is  also  proposed  to  restrict  consideration  to 
specific  kinds  of  crimes:  burglary  and  robbery.  These  are  not  the  most 
numerous  among  the  categories  of  crimes  against  businesses,  nor  are 
they  necessarily  the  most  costly.  They  are  probably  surpassed  by 
fraud,  pilferage,  shoplifting,  and  other  forms  of  petty  larceny.  Their 
advantage,  for  purposes  of  insurance  coverage,  is  that  they  usually 
constitute  discrete  and  identifiable  events.  In  time,  with  the  perfection 
of  a  crime  insurance  system,  and  with  improved  procedures  and  archi¬ 
tectural  designs  of  commercial  establishments,  it  might  become 
realistic  to  entertain  the  possibility  of  extending  insurance  coverage 
to  losses  from  these  surreptitious  misdeeds.  But  it  would  be  difficult 
to  start  with  them. 

The  study  also  excluded  consideration  of  psychological  and  socio¬ 
logical  aspects  of  crime.  Social  conditioning  of  malefactors  is  often 
cited  as  a  primary  source  of  misbehavior.  Psychology  and  conditioning 
of  the  victims  of  crime  may  also  contribute  to  crime.  However,  the 
subject  is  too  extensive  and  data  still  too  meager  to  warrant  basing  a 
social  or  economic  action  program  on  hypotheses  like  these.  Small 
business  crime  insurance  needs  to  be  supported  by  techniques  of 
motivating  shopkeepers  to  be  rigorous  in  their  protective  procedures. 
Such  motivation  might  include  a  range  of  premium  rates,  or  simply 
circulars  of  instructions  and  advices.  But  whether  private,  public,  or 
some  combination,  insurance  should  not  be  permitted  to  become 
merely  a  means  of  subsidizing  crime  or  encouraging  laxity. 

There  is  no  theoretical  limit  to  the  potential  range  of  coverage  of 
casualty  insurance.  The  kind  of  protection  envisioned  in  S.  1484  might 
be  extended  to  cover  a  wider  range  of  risks  than  those  considered  in 
this  study.  It  could  insure  commercial  property  against  an  additional 
list  of  crimes:  personal  injury,  forgery,  fraud,  embezzlement,  shop¬ 
lifting,  defalcations  and  pilferage,  riot,  breakage  and  mischievous 
damage.  It  could  enlarge  eligibility  to  include  residential  or  office 
properties  as  well  as  commercial  properties.  It  could  extend  coverage 
to  business  costs  incident  to  crimes  (loss  of  time  while  serving  in  court 
as  witness  or  plaintiff,  unscheduled  inventory  taking,  etc.).  This 
study,  however,  deals  with  the  two  crimes  of  burglary  and  robbery, 
as  one  economic  hazard  of  business  operations,  and  as  a  risk  of  prop¬ 
erty  loss  that  falls  unequally  on  identifiable  economic  groups  in 
specific  localities,  and  in  operations  of  small  to  moderate  size.  It  is 
responsive  to  the  question  as  to  the  uses  of  science  and  technology  to 
reduce  the  liability  that  might  result  from  enlarged  insurance  coverage 
such  as  that  proposed  in  S.  1484.  However,  should  enlargement  in 
crime  insurance  take  place,  whether  under  public  or  private  initiative, 
the  mechanisms  for  protection  discussed  in  the  study  are  still  likely 
to  be  germane. 


. 


CHAPTER  II 


IDENTIFICATION  OF  A  MAJOR  CATEGORY  OF  VICTIMS  OF 

CRIME 

In  undertaking  a  program  to  alleviate  the  burden  of  crime  for  those 
on  whom  the  burden  falls  heaviest,  the  first  step  is  to  define  who  they 
are.  With  some  kinds  of  crimes,  of  course,  any  action  to  ease  the  burden 
on  the  victim  is  futile — murder,  for  example.  In  others,  the  victim 
may  be  hard  to  identify — such  as  with  mischievous  damage  to  public 
property,  mail  fraud,  or  extortion.  In  selecting  a  category  of  potential 
victims  for  protection  against  criminal  loss,  the  following  criteria  are 
suggested  as  relevant: 

Crimes  that  largely  go  unpunished  because  the  perpetrator 
remains  at  large  and  undetected. 

Crimes  that  result  in  measurable  financial  loss  by  the  victim. 

Crimes  that  fall  most  heavily  on  some  minor  fraction  of  the 
total  population. 

Crimes  that  have  increased  most  rapidly,  and  show  a  prospect 
of  even  larger  increase  in  the  future. 

Crimes  of  violence  generally  fail  to  meet  the  first  criterion.  They  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  cleared  by  arrest  than  are  crimes  against 
property.  (See  graph  on  p.  10.)  Crimes  against  property,  by  contrast, 
tend  to  go  unpunished  and  in  most  cases  result  in  measurable  financial 
loss  to  the  victim.  Hence,  they  encourage  other  forays  by  the  perpe¬ 
trators,  as  well  as  encouraging  other  malefactors  to  try  their  luck  with 
the  unfortunate  victim  of  each  successful  attack.  The  literature  gives 
abundant  evidence  that  both  burglars  and  victims  of  burglary  tend  to 
repeat  these  roles.  In  general,  then,  crimes  against  property  satisfy 
both  of  the  first  two  criteria. 

Within  the  broad  class  of  crimes  against  property  there  are  marked 
differences  among  the  index  items  in  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Thus,  larceny  is  least  compatible 
with  the  criterion  of  “measurable  financial  loss”  because  the  victim 
can  be  unaware  for  some  time  that  he  has  experienced  a  loss.  (Larceny 
encompasses  such  surreptitious  theft  as  shoplifting,  pocket  picking, 
and  removal  of  auto  parts  and  accessories.)  Auto  theft  is  also  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  “measurable  financial  loss”  criterion;  although  the 
value  of  cars  stolen  in  1966  exceeded  a  half  billion  dollars,  90  percent 
of  stolen  vehicles  were  recovered. 

Accordingly,  in  approaching  the  subject  of  crime  as  an  economic 
problem,  one  finds  the  crimes  of  burglary  and  robbery  most  amenable 
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to  analysis  and  formal  treatment.4  In  1966  there  were  1,370,300 
reported  burglaries,  averaging  $248  in  loss  to  the  victim.  During  that 
same  year  there  were  153,420  reported  robberies,  averaging  $256  in 
loss  to  the  victim. 

Burglary,  the  most  numerous  of  all  crime  index  offenses,  is  concen¬ 
trated  on  commercial  establishments.  Although  in  the  United  States 
there  are  some  60  million  housing  units,  compared  with  more  than  5 
million  commercial  establishments,  places  of  business  were  burglarized 
in  more  than  half  of  these  offenses.  A  significant  additional  number  of 
losses  to  commercial  establishments  (mainly  service  stations,  retail 
stores,  and  banks)  resulted  from  robbery.  Clearly  burglary  and  robbery, 
taken  together,  impact  most  severely  upon  business  establishments. 

There  is  available  no  reliable  evidence  linking  the  crimes  of  burglary 
and  robbery  with  businesses  in  terms  of  size  of  the  victim  establishment.5 
One  can  only  conjecture  that  the  brunt  of  the  load  of  these  crimes  is 
borne  by  smaller  establishments.  Thus,  although  it  is  true  that  larger 
establishments  offer  larger  rewards  to  the  successful  criminal,  events 
like  the  Brinks  robbery  are  comparatively  rare.  Larger  establishments 
are  able  to  afford — and  are  often  obliged  to  maintain — elaborate 
security  systems  and  comprehensive  insurance  protection  policies 
against  criminal  loss.  Smaller  establishments  are  easier  to  burglarize 
or  hold  up;  they  can  seldom  afford  elaborate  security  precautions; 
and  for  some  of  them,  private  crime  insurance  is  unavailable.  Numeri¬ 
cally,  of  course,  the  preponderance  of  businesses  are  small  business. 
It  is  a  reasonable  supposition,  therefore,  that  small  business  establish¬ 
ments  bear  most  of  the  burden  of  the  costs  of  burglary  and  robbery. 

The  final  criterion,  the  prospect  of  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  the 
crimes  in  question,  is  also  satisfied  with  respect  to  burglary  and  robbery. 
Burglary  is  increasing  rapidly  in  frequency,  with  reported  rates 
doubling  since  1933.  Numbers  of  actual  burglaries  are  vastly  greater, 
as  it  is  estimated  that  they  occur  “about  three  times  more  often  than 
they  are  reported.”6  Robberies  are  less  numerous  and  also  better 
reported,  but  are  evidently  also  on  the  rise:  although  the  rate  of  re¬ 
ported  robberies  is  some  30  index  points  below  the  all  time  high  reached 
in  1933,  it  has  been  rising  more  or  less  steadily  in  the  last  5  years; 
and  “there  are  50  percent  more  robberies  than  are  reported.”  7 


4  The  two  categories  of  burglary  and  robbery  comprise  the  bulk  of  reported  property  crimes,  in  terms  of 
numbers  of  events.  See  the  following  table: 

NATIONAL  RATES  OF  INDEX  CRIMES 


Crime  index  classification 

Estimated  crime  1966 

Percent  change  over  1965 

Number 

Rate  per  100,000 
inhabitants 

Number 

Rate 

Total _ 

3, 243, 400 

1,656.0 

+11.4 

+10.2 

Murder _ 

10,920 

5.6 

+10.8 

+9.8 

Forcible  rape _ _ 

25, 330 

12.9 

+10.3 

+8.  4 

Robbery.  _ 

153,420 

78.3 

+13.9 

+12.7 

Aggravated  assault _ 

231,  800 

118.4 

+9.3 

+8. 1 

Burglary - 

1, 370, 300 

699.6 

+9.9 

+8.8 

Larceny,  $50  and  over _ 

894, 600 

456.8 

+12.9 

+11.7 

Auto  theft _ 

557, 000 

284.4 

+13.0 

+11.8 

Source:  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  1966,  p.  4. 

5  According  to  the  report  of  the  President’s  Crime  Commission,  “One  of  the  most  neglected  subjects  iu 
the  study  of  crime  is  its  victims:  the  persons,  households,  and  businesses  that  bear  the  brunt  of  crime  in  the 
United  States.  Both  the  part  the  victim  can  play  in  the  criminal  act  and  the  part  he  could  have  played  in 
preventing  it  are  often  overlooked’’  (p.  38). 

6  Report  of  the  President’s  Crime  Commission,  p.  v.  The  word  “actual”  is  used  here  in  layman’s  usage 
(In  police  usage  “actual”  crimes  are  reported  crimes  minus  unsubstantiated  reports.) 

7  Idem. 
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Three  reasons  are  offered  by  the  President’s  Crime  Commission  for 
the  significant  increase  in  the  rates  of  these  crimes.  First,  the  fact  that 
crimes  against  property  in  general  are  increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than 
crimes  of  violence  is  attributed  in  part  to  the  fact  that  in  the  “Affluent 
Society”  there  is  more  to  steal  and  it  is  more  widely  distributed,  hence 
accessible  to  the  evildoer.  A  second  explanation  is  that  the  segment  of 
the  population  in  the  age  group  that  characteristically  produces  the 
largest  proportion  of  criminal  acts  has  increased  in  proportion  to  other 
age  groups.8  As  the  report  of  the  President’s  Crime  Commission  states: 

Because  of  the  unusual  birth  rate  in  the  postwar  years,  the  youthful  high-risk 
group — those  in  their  teens  and  early  twenties — has  been  increasing  much  faster 
than  other  groups  in  the  population.  Beginning  in  1960,  nearly  1  million  more 
youths  have  reached  the  ages  of  maximum  risk  each  year  than  did  so  in  the  prior 
year.  Thus  the  volume  of  crime  and  the  overall  crime  rate  could  be  expected  to 
grow  whether  the  rate  for" any  given  age  increased  or  not.  [The  commission  esti¬ 
mated  that  between  1960  and  1965,  some  40  to  50  percent  of  the  increase  in  rate 
of  arrests  was  attributable  to  the  changing  distribution  of  population  by  age 
groups.]  9 

The  trend  toward  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  crime  in  the  United  States 
is  also  attributed  to  the  continuing  shift  of  population  from  rural  to 
urban  and  suburban  localities.  Although  this  “explanation”  may  be 
merely  an  observation  on  a  statistical  phenomenon,  rates  for  most 
crimes  are  highest  in  big  cities,  and  the  differences  in  rates  between 
rural  and  urban-suburban  areas  are  most  pronounced  with  respect  to 
property  crimes.10  (See  tables  on  pp.  8-9  for  crime  rates  by  size  of 
city.) 


8  According  to  the  uniform  crime  reports  for  1965,  “More  than  half  the  persons  arrested  were  under  18  years 
of  age  and  8  of  every  10  persons  arrested  for  burglary  were  under  25  years  of  age.  The  highest  percentage  of 
involvement  of  the  young  age  group  in  burglary  arrests  occurred  in  the  suburban  area  where  56  percent  of 
those  arrested  were  under  18.  From  1960  to  1965  arrests  of  persons  under  18  years  of  age  for  burglary  increased 
26  percent.”  (P.  14-15.)  According  to  the  1966  reports  (p.  20),  persons  under  25  accounted  for  81  percent  of 
all  arrests  for  burglary  in  that  year. 

9  Op.  cit.,  p.  28. 

10  No  adequate  explanation  for  the  high  urban  crime  rate  has  been  offered  that  squares  with  the  quantita¬ 
tive  evidence.  It  is  evidently  an  exceedingly  complex  phenomenon,  with  many  significant  variables— vari¬ 
ables,  it  should  be  noted,  that  offer  many  opportunities  for  sociological  and  technological  exploitation  toward 
the  objective  of  preventing  crime.  One  interesting  variable  is  that  although  the  sizes  of  metropolitan  areas 
in  general  are  growing,  the  populations  of  central  cities  are  increasing  at  a  much  slower  rate.  See  the  following 
table: 

POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  METROPOLITAN  AND  NONMETROPOLITAN  RESIDENCE,  APRIL  1960 


AND  1965 
[In  thousands] 

Percent  Average  annual  percent 

Residence  1965  <*  1960  *>  increase,  increase 

1960-65  - 

1960-65  »  1950-60  « 

Total . 192,185  178,458  7.7  1.5  1.7 

Metropolitan  d _ _  123,813  112, 323  102  U)  Z3 

Central  cities _  59,612  57,790  3.2  .6  1.0 

Outside  cehtral  cities _  64,201  54,533  17.7  3.3  4.0 

Non-Metropolitan  areas _  68,372  66,135  3.4  .7  .8 


°  April-centered  averages;  see  “Definitions  and  explanations.” 

6  For  comparability  with  data  from  the  Current  Population  Survey,  figures  from  the  1960  census  have  been 
adjusted  to  exclude  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  in  barracks  and  similar  types  of  quarters. 
e  Based  on  total  population. 
d  Population  of  the  212  SMSA’s  as  defined  in  1960. 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  series  P-20,  No.  151,  Apr.  19,  1966. 


83-062  0—67 - 2 


CRIME  RATES,  OFFENSES  KNOWN  TO  THE  POLICE,  1966,  BY  POPULATION  GROUPS 
[1966  estimated  population.  Rate:  Number  of  crimes  per  100,000  inhabitants] 


477  cities,  25,000  to  50,000;  population  16,568,000: 

Number  of  offenses  known . . .  441,464  242,672  557  494  1,195  6,038  13,435  99,915  82,219  198,298  39,313 

Rate  _  2,664.6  1,464.7  3.4  3.0  7.2  36.4  81.1  603.1  496.3  1,196.9  237.3 
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CRIMES  CLEARED  BY  ARREST 

1966 


AGAINST  THE  PERSON 


NOT  CLEARED 


CLEARED 


MURDER 


NEGLIGENT 

MANSLAUGHTER 


FORCIBLE 

RAPE 


AGGRAVATED 

ASSAULT 


72% 


AGAINST  PROPERTY 


NOT  CLEARED 

ROBBERY 

32% 

BURGLARY 

22% 

LARCENY 

19% 

AUTO  THEFT 

23% 

CLEARED 


UniToro  Crls»  1966,  ?.  23* 

It  is  possible  to  speculate  on  a  fourth  reason  for  the  increase  in 
crime,  in  terms  of  the  probability  of  evading  the  consequences  of  a 
criminal  act.  That  is,  unpunished  crimes  are  more  likely  to  be  re¬ 
peated.  Some  credence  is  lent  to  this  hypothesis  by  the  statistical 
evidence  that  property  crimes  have  been  increasing  faster  than  crimes 
of  violence,  and  the  fact  that  perpetrators  of  crimes  against  property 
are  less  likely  to  be  apprehended.  The  rates  of  increase  over  the 
years  1960-65  are  25  percent  for  crimes  of  violence  and  36  percent 
for  crimes  against  property.11  The  criminal  is  more  likely  to  be  caught 
in  the  crime  against  persons  than  in  the  crime  against  property.  On 
the  order  of  three-fourths  of  violent  criminals  are  apprehended;  only 


11  Report  of  the  President’s  Crime  Commission,  p.  24. 
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22  percent  of  reported  burglaries — and  presumably  around  5.5  percent 
of  all  burglaries — were  cleared  in  1966.  See  the  graph  on  page  10. 

In  sum,  it  can  be  asserted  that  small  businesses  are  the  primary 
target  of  the  most  numerous  category  of  property  crimes,  crimes 
assignable  dollar  costs,  crimes  that  have  doubled  in  rate  during  the 
period  of  record,  and  crimes  that  are  predicted  to  double  again  in  the 
next  decade.12 


12  The  final  report  of  a  study  conducted  for  the  State  of  California  by  Space-General  Corp.,  July  29, 1965, 
p.  8,  stated:  “*  *  *  Extrapolating  into  the  future,  we  can  expect  to  have  a  level  of  criminal  activity  in  the 
next  5  years  which  will  be  25  percent  to  30  percent  greater  than  it  is  this  year  with  an  increase  from  1960  to 
1975  of  greater  than  100  percent.  This  assumes  the  relative  constancy  of  crime  rate  within  the  age  group.  *  *  * 
If  external  conditions  change  for  the  worse,  unemployment  increases,  or  other  factors  change  significantly 
during  these  next  few  years,  then  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  will  increase.” 

The  authors  of  this  report  express  reservations  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  crime  data  available  to  them: 
“However,  any  additional  observations  regarding  the  extent  of  crime  or  growth  of  crime  among  various  age 
groups  should  be  approached  with  caution.  The  present  State  system  of  crime  data  collection  is  inadequate 
for  observations  which  are  less  gross  than  this.  Until  more  detailed  arrest  and  crime  reporting  data  are  made 
available,  observations  about  the  growth  and  character  of  crime  will  remain  suspect.” 


CHAPTER  III 

COSTS  OF  CRIME  TO  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Almost  no  comprehensive  information  is  available  concerning  the 
costs  of  burglary  and  robbery  to  small  business  establishments.  A 
rough  statistical  approach  to  the  actual  loss  from  burglary  can  be 
computed  by  assuming  (a)  that  losses  to  commercial  and  residential 
units  average  out,  and  (6)  that  losses  from  unreported  burglaries  are 
comparable  with  those  from  reported  burglaries.  Average  national 
loss  per  reported  burglary  in  1966  was  $248.  About  half  the  burgla¬ 
ries  were  of  commercial  establishments,  or  half  of  1,370,300.  Unre¬ 
ported  burglaries  were  three  times  as  numerous  as  reported  ones. 
On  this  basis: 

,  X4  X  $248 = $679,668,800 

On  this  very  rough  basis,  costs  to  business  establishments  from  bur¬ 
glary  alone  substantially  exceeded  a  half  billion  dollars  in  1966.  If  the 
projections  indicated  in  the  preceding  chapter  are  correct,  this  figure 
can  be  expected  to  double  within  the  present  generation. 

In  addition  to  actual  losses  of  values  taken  away,  the  actual  process 
of  breaking  and  entering  results  in  damage  to  the  establishments 
burgled.  The  Uniform  Crime  Reports  for  1966  indicate  that  in  that 
year  77  percent  of  all  burglary  offenses  involved  the  use  of  force  to 
gain  entry.13 

Additional  costs  to  the  business  establishment  are  involved,  of  course, 
in  such  outlays  as  protective  hardware,  services  of  night  watchmen, 
casualty  insurance  premiums,  night  illumination,  and  special  com¬ 
munication  lines.  No  source  of  data  is  available  as  to  the  dollar  costs 
involved  in  these  items.  Nor  can  any  valuation  be  placed  on  the  time 
of  proprietors  and  personnel  spent  in  holding  themselves  in  readiness 
to  testify  in  court,  in  conducting  their  own  security  surveys  to  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  being  burglarized,  and  in  making  inventories  of  store 
property  after  being  burglarized. 

A  similar  methodology  can  be  applied  to  obtain  a  very  rough  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  losses  of  small  business  establishments  from  robbery.  The 
number  of  reported  robberies  in  the  United  States  in  1966  was  153,420, 
of  which  approximately  30  percent  involved  commercial  establish¬ 
ments  (although  an  indeterminate  additional  percentage  may  have 
involved  agents  of  such  establishments  while  on  the  road,  resulting 
in  additional  business  losses).  Average  loss  per  reported  robbery  was 

13  The  Report  of  the  President’s  Commission  on  Crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  presenting  details  of 
a  much  smaller  and  perhaps  less  representative  sample,  describes  the  circumstances  of  313  commercial 
burglaries  as  follows: 

“In  21  (7  percent)  of  the  313  commercial  burglaries  surveyed  housebreakers  entered  through  unlocked 
doors  and  in  70  instances  (22  percent)  through  unlocked  windows.  In  111  instances  the  housebreakers  broke 
windows  to  gain  entry,  and  locks  were  forced  in  95.  A  total  of  105  of  the  commercial  establishments  victimized 
were  reported  to  have  had  burglar-resistant  locks;  65  of  these  establishments,  however,  were  entered  other 
than  by  tampering  with  the  lock.  Sixty-four  percent  of  the  burglarized  commercial  establishments  were 
located  on  the  first  floor.” 


13 
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$256. 14  Unreported  robberies  are  estimated  at  50  percent  of  robberies 
actually  reported.  Accordingly — 

153,420X:30X  1.5X$256  =  $17,673,984 
On  this  same  rough  basis,  costs  to  business  establishments  from  rob¬ 
bery  was  between  $15  and  $20  million  in  1966.  Like  the  figure  for 
burglary,  the  robbery  rate  is  projected  to  double  in  a  few  years.  What 
was  said  about  the  tendency  of  young  men  toward  burglary  applies 
also  to  robbery; 15  and  both  burglary  and  robbery  show  high  rates 
in  the  central  city. 

Private  costs  of  crime  prevention  are  briefly  touched  on  in  the  report 
for  the  President’s  Crime  Commission,  which  states : 

Private  costs  related  to  crime  are  also  difficult  to  determine,  particularly  those 
for  crime  prevention  and  protection.  While  the  $200  million  spent  annually  for 
burglar  alarms  and  other  protective  equipment  clearly  related  only  to  crime,  the 
night  watchman’s  additional  duties  indicate  that  only  an  undetermined  percentage 
of  his  salary  should  be  attributed  to  crime  costs.  Insurance  awards  neither  increase 
nor  decrease  the  total  loss  from  crime,  but  merely  spread  it  among  all  premium 
payers.  The  substantial  overhead  cost  of  insuring  ($30C  million)  is,  however,  an 
additional  burden  that  must  be  borne  by  those  who  seek  protection  from  crime.16 

It  should  be  recognized,  of  course,  that  the  Commission  was  dealing 
with  crime  costs  to  all  businesses,  large  and  small.  It  would  be  expected 
that  the  bulk  of  prevention  outlays  were  made  by  larger  concerns, 
and  that  the  bulk  of  actual  crime  loss  was  experienced  by  smaller 
concerns. 

Summarizing  this  analysis  of  costs  to  small  businesses  of  the  crimes 
of  burglary  and  robbery  is  difficult.  There  are  too  many  unknown 
factors,  too  many  partial  indications,  and  too  many  evident  variables. 
Cost  figures  certainly  aggregate  on  the  order  of  a  half  billion  or  more, 
at  the  current  crime  rate.  These  costs  respond  to  such  variables  as 
the  proportion  of  crime-prone-age  persons  to  the  total  population,  and 
the  accessibility  of  valuables  to  be  feloniously  taken.  The  evidence  of 
these,  and  other  related  factors  (such  as  those  that  would  be  included 
under  the  general  heading  of  urban-suburban-rural  environment), 
suggests  that  burglary  and  robbery  will  cost  the  small  business  estab¬ 
lishments  of  the  United  States  between  $1  and  $2  billion  annually 
by  1980.  It  could  easily  be  more. 

14  According  to  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports  for  1965,  street  robberies  comprised  more  than  half  of  reported 
robberies.  With  armed  robberies  of  establishments,  differences  in  “take”  were  significant:  Although  less  than 
1  percent  of  robberies  involved  banks,  the  average  value  of  stolen  property  in  bank  robberies  was  $3,789;  9 
percent  of  robberies  were  of  service  stations  or  chainstores,  and  service  station  robberies  netted  an  average  of 
$109.  According  to  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports  for  1966,  robberies  of  chainstores  (up  22  percent)  had  the 
largest  percentile  increase  of  any  category.  Over  a  7-year  period,  robberies  of  service  stations  have  increased 
80  percent,  of  chainstores  75  percent,  of  other  commercial  establishments  19  percent.  Bank  robberies  in  1966 
were  less  numerous,  but  average  loss  per  robbery  rose  to  $3,986. 

15  According  to  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports  for  1965,  persons  under  25  accounted  for  69  percent  of  all  arrests 
for  robbery  nationally,  and  those  under  18  for  30  percent.  During  the  period  1960-65,  arrests  of  persons  under 
18  for  robbery  rose  by  40  percent  (p.  11).  According  to  the  1966  reports  (p.  15),  persons  under  25  accounted 
for  71  percent  of  all  arrests  for  robbery. 

18  Op  cit.,  p.  35. 


CHAPTER  IV 

EASEMENT  OF  THE  CRIME  BURDEN  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 


Conventional  law  enforcement  operations  have  proved  their  use¬ 
fulness  beyond  question.  Their  efforts  will  undoubtedly  be  expanded, 
with  additional  support  from  resources  of  the  Federal  Government, 
as  the  crime  rate  continues  upward.  However,  the  low  rate  of  clearance 
of  crimes  against  property  suggests  that  new  methods  are  needed  to 
supplement  present  techniques  of  law  enforcement.  Moreover,  the 
victims  of  these  crimes  at  present  have  no  recourse.  Profit  margins 
in  small  retail  establishments — the  most  numerous  class  of  small 
business — are  too  narrow  to  tolerate  easily  the  losses  from  crime. 
Hearings  before  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  in 
the  spring  of  1967  gave  evidence  that  insurance  against  such  loss  was 
not  merely  prohibitively  expensive  but  for  high-risk  environments 
was  actually  unavailable.17  A  priority  task,  therefore,  is  to  alleviate 
the  financial  burden  of  crime  that  demonstrably  falls  most  heavily 
on  this  identifiable  class. 

One  approach  to  this  problem  is  to  supplement  and  support  private 
arrangements  for  insurance  against  crime  by  resort  to  the  resources 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Such  an  approach  does  not  interfere 
with  the  structure  of  conventional  law  enforcement  arrangements. 
It  does  not  obstruct  the  attempts  to  develop  longer  range  solutions  to 
the  problem  of  preventing  crime.  It  deals  directly  with  the  victims 
bearing  the  brunt  of  the  burden.18 

The  insurance  concept  for  crime  protection  of  small  business  is 
embodied  in  a  bill,  S.  1484,  introduced  April  11,  1967,  by  Senator 
George  A.  Smathers  of  Florida,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Small  Business.  The  philosophy  underlying  this  piece  of 
proposed  legislation  is  that  small  business  establishments  in  urban 
areas  have  become  prime  targets  of  burglars  and  robbers.  Because 
these  establishments  are  often  unable  to  obtain  commercial  insurance 
against  criminal  depredations,  it  is  presumed  to  be  appropriate  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  help  in  making  such  protection  available. 

The  “Small  Business  Crime  Protection  Insurance  Act  of  1967” 
would  equip  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
with  a  “Small  Business  Crime  Protection  Insurance  Corporation,” 
having  a  directorate  of  nine  members,  six  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  three  selected  by 
stockholders  of  the  corporation.  The  Board  would  appoint  a  president 
and  other  officials.  The  Administrator  would  be  authorized  “to  pro¬ 
vide,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  [as  he  may]  establish,  insurance 
and  reinsurance  (including  coinsurance  requirements)  *  *  *  against 
loss  by  small  business  concerns  due  to  criminal  activity  for  which 

17  U.S.  Congress,  “Impact  of  Crime  on  Small  Business.”  Hearings  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  U.S.  Senate,  90th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  “A  Review  of  the  Imnactof  Crime  on  Small  Business  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Area,”  Apr.  24,  25,  and  26, 1967,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1967  (see  especially  no.  3-20). 

18  For  an  enumeration  of  other  proposals  for  ways  to  recompense  victims  of  crimes  (specifically,  crimes  of 
violence),  see  app.  D. 
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insurance  or  reinsurance  from  other  sources  is  not  available  on 
reasonable  terms.” 

Pursuant  to  the  proposed  act,  the  Administrator  would  establish  a 
schedule  of  “estimated  rates”  for  insurance  under  the  measure,  which 
would  be  “adequate,  in  his  judgment,  to  produce  sufficient  proceeds 
to  pay  all  claims  for  probable  losses  over  a  reasonable  period  of  years.” 
This  “estimated  rate”  would  be  used  as  a  basis  for  determining  in¬ 
surance  premiums,  and  would  be  “uniform  for  similar  risks  within  a 
given  classification  of  property.”  Administrative  costs  would  be 
excluded. 

In  adjusting  from  the  estimated  rates  to  actual  premium  rates,  the 
Administrator  would  be  instructed  to  consider  the  following  criteria: 

1.  The  provision  of  insurance  protection  at  reasonable  costs 
designed  to  achieve  marketability. 

2.  No  policy  issued  at  less  than  60  percent  of  the  estimated 
rate. 

3.  Establishment  of  a  classification  of  premiums  based  on  {a) 
the  use  of  the  property  to  be  insured,  ( b )  the  availability  of 
insurance  from  private  sources  covering  such  property,  (c) 
ability  of  the  insured  “to  self-insure  or  reinsure.” 

Other  duties  of  the  Administrator  would  include  determining  eli¬ 
gibility  and  coverage  of  crime  insurance,  issuance  of  regulations 
“regarding  the  classification,  limitation,  and  rejection  of  risks,” 
and  negotiating  reinsurance  arrangements  with  private  insurance 
companies.  Policies  in  the  administration  of  the  insurance  arrangements 
would  stress  avoidance  of  competition  with  private  insurance  systems, 
encouragement  of  additional  private  insurance  by  the  extension  of 
reinsurance,  maximum  use  of  private  insurance  company  coparticipa¬ 
tion,  and  consultation  “with  such  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  interstate,  State,  and  local  public  agencies”  to 
the  extent  advisable.  In  addition  to  the  usual  powers  of  a  corporation, 
the  Small  Business  Crime  Protection  Insurance  Corporation  would 
be  authorized  to  “conduct  researches,  surveys,  and  investigations 
relating  to  crime  protection  insurance  and  reinsurance  for  small 
business  concerns  and  assemble  data  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
estimated  rates,  fees,  and  premiums  for  insurance  and  reinsurance 
under  this  act.” 

Judged  in  terms  of  its  primary  objective,  such  a  concept  has  a 
number  of  evident  advantages.  It  enables  the  very  real  risk  of  loss 
from  crime  to  be  disseminated  among  the  broadest  number  of  premium 
payers,  in  geographical  spread,  kinds  of  businesses,  and  kinds  of  risk 
environment.  It  pledges  the  vast  resources  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  underwrite  the  endeavor,  enabling  the  toleration  of  net  losses  for 
limited  periods.  The  action  of  the  Federal  Government  in  thus 
publicly  arraying  itself  against  such  crimes  would  have  a  prestigious 
impact  and  deterrent  effect.  I  ree  from  detailed  commercial  considera¬ 
tions  and  State  regulation,  the  proposed  Corporation  could  achieve 
a  high  degree  of  flexibility  related  to  local  needs  and  conditions  of 
crime;  it  could  undertake  experimental  programs  in  new  kinds  of 
coverage.  Perhaps  most  significant  of  all,  such  a  corporation  would 
have  as  its  focus  and  primary  motivation  the  economic  security  of  its 
beneficiaries. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  drawbacks  to  the  concept  of  a 
Government  corporation  for  this  purpose,  apart  from  the  obvious 
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issue  of  further  proliferation  of  Federal  agencies  and  administrative 
functions.  It  represents  an  additional  drain  on  national  resources. 
Because  of  its  very  size  and  scope  it  would  tend  to  be  cumbersome  and 
institutionalized.  It  would  be  subject  to  political  stresses  in  detail  and 
with  respect  to  the  way  its  policies  affected  individual  concerns.  There 
would  be  an  inescapable  tendency  toward  centralized  decisionmaking 
and  arbitrary  application  of  rules  and  regulations  that  might  frequently 
turn  out  to  be  inappropriate  to  the  individual  circumstances,  but, 
there  would  also  be  a  tendency  toward  “management  by  exception,” 
in  which  the  unusual  case  made  the  law. 

Recognizing  that  there  are  benefits  and  risks,  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  in  such  an  approach,  one  may  also  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  there  exists  a  precedent  for  it.  The  proposed  crime  insurance 
corporation  bears  an  analogy  to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo¬ 
ration,  organized  under  authority  of  section  12B  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Act,  approved  June  16,  1933.  The  function  of  the  FDIC  is 
to  insure  the  deposits  of  all  banks  participating  in  its  protection, 
and  to  pay  off  depositors  of  insured  banks  closed  without  adequate 
provision  having  been  made  to  pay  claims  of  their  depositors.19  The 
validity  and  worth  of  the  Federal  insurance  concept  as  exemplified 
by  FDIC  appears  to  be  unchallenged  and  completely  orthodox. 


19  U.S.  Government  Organization  Manual. 


CHAPTER  V 

REDUCTION  OF  RISK  OF  LOSS  FROM  INSURABLE  CRIMES 


Logic  and  precedent  lend  validity  to  the  concept  of  Federal  support 
of  insurance  protection  to  small  business  against  loss  from  crime  in  a 
complementary  and  cooperative  relationship  with  existing  private  in¬ 
surance  operations.  However,  the  FDIC  experience  demonstrates  also 
the  necessity  for  provision  to  control  the  level  of  risk  assumed  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  to  take  active  measures  to  reduce  it. 

The  availability  of  crime  insurance  automatically  sets  in  motion  a 
variety  of  economic  motivations.  The  victim  of  a  burglary  or  robbery 
is  obliged  to  place  a  dollar  value  on  his  loss.  The  insuring  agency  is 
obliged  to  balance  revenue  from  premium  payments  with  aggregate 
costs  of  meeting  claims  over  some  reasonable  period,  or  else  to  seek  other 
sources  of  revenue.  Either  premiums  must  be  made  commensurate  with 
risk,  which  may  make  insurance  prohibitively  expensive  in  high-risk 
areas,  or  premiums  in  low-risk  areas  must  carry  a  part  of  the  load  of 
high-risk  protection,  or  high-risk  protection  must  be  carried  at  a  loss. 
For  a  Government  corporation  to  avoid  entering  into  competition  with 
private  insurance  activities,  it  must  accept  the  situation  in  which 
businesses  in  moderate-  to  low-risk  conditions  will  be  afforded  com¬ 
mercial  insurance  protection,  while  businesses  in  high-risk  conditions 
will  require  resort  to  noncommercial  protection.  It  appears  un¬ 
avoidable,  if  insurance  protection  is  to  be  afforded  to  classes  of  high- 
risk  business  establishments,  and  to  business  establishments  in  high-risk 
areas,  that  the  insuring  agency  must  absorb  some  portion  of  the  loss — 
at  least  initially.  To  remain  solvent,  therefore,  the  agency  must  work 
actively  toward  reduction  in  the  overall  level  of  risks  in  its  portfolio. 

The  insuring  agency,  accordingly,  has  an  economic  motivation  to 
reduce  these  risk  levels.  Since  it  envisions  national  coverage,  it  has  the 
opportunity  to  concentrate  resources  from  premiums  paid  nationally 
on  the  reduction  of  national  risk  levels  as  a  statistical  matter.  This 
may  mean  small  incremental  effects  over  the  total  field  of  coverage, 
or  vigorous  efforts  to  achieve  major  improvement  in  one  or  more  high- 
risk  regions  of  smaller  scope.  If  it  can  be  demonstrated,  for  example, 
that  a  5-percent  reduction  in  burglary  events  could  be  effected  by 
increasing  the  night  lighting  of  store  interiors  to  some  standard  of 
illumination,  policyholders  might  be  encouraged  to  meet  this  standard 
as  a  consideration  of  premium  scheduling.  Or  the  agency  might  be 
able  to  negotiate  with  local  communities  to  provide  grants  to  encourage 
risk-reduction  measures  in  particularly  high-risk  areas.  The  thrust  of 
the  agency’s  program  would  be  directed  at  reducing  the  number  of 
victims  and  the  average  loss  per  victim,  rather  than  at  apprehending 
criminals  or  dealing  with  the  sociology  of  crime.  Within  its  scope,  the 
agency  would  protect  from  financial  loss  those  most  susceptible  to 
loss  from  crime. 

Operation  on  the  statistics  of  crime  can  be  a  systematic  and  orderly 
process.  Many  approaches  can  be  explored  and  developed  simul- 
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taneously;  application  of  each  new  concept  of  “ victim  reduction’ ’ 
can  be  tried  out  in  a  separate  area  and  then — if  shown  to  be  effective — 
extended  to  general  application. 

An  outline  of  some  of  the  more  obvious  approaches  is  as  follows  : 

I.  Organizational: 

(а)  State  and  regional  protective  associations. 

(б)  Community  organization. 

(c)  Cooperative  protection  organizations  of  small  groups 
of  commercial  establishments. 

II.  Education  and  training: 

(a)  Research  in  “crime-prone”  behavior  of  victims; 
dissemination  of  data  to  policyholders  on  ways  to  reduce 
“crime-proneness .  ’  ’ 

( b )  Continuing  development  of  data  defining  pertinent 
variables  in  the  occurrence  of  burglary  and  robbery;  develop¬ 
ment  of  interrogation  checklists  covering  all  such  variables 
as  they  are  identified,  for  use  by  policyholders  in  presenting 
claims  for  indemnity. 

( c )  Personal  contact  follow-on  to  improve  accuracy  of 
reports.  (N.B.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned  to 
achieve  high  accuracy  of  reporting.  But  if  satisfaction  of 
claims  is  made  contingent  on  specified  protective  behavior, 
noncompliant  claimants  will  be  motivated  to  submit  in¬ 
accurate  reports.  There  is  accordingly  a  tradeoff  between 
accuracy  of  reporting  by  policyholders  and  motivation 
toward  effective  protective  procedures  by  policyholders.) 

(< d )  A  wide  variety  of  protective  behavior  can  be  specified. 
The  problem  is  one  of  motivation  of  policyholders  to  observe 
it.  This  motivation  might  take  serval  forms.  For  example, 
$50  or  $100  deductible  policies,  or,  obligation  to  complete 
onerous  forms  in  order  to  execute  claims.  (Both  of  these 
devices  are  currently  employed  in  auto  insurance.)  Variation 
in  coverage  might  be  employed  for  those  persistently  failing  to 
take  protective  measures,  and  victimized  one  or  more  times. 
(This  is  the  underlying  concept  of  the  “Oakland  ordinance.20”) 

III.  Development  of  “victim  prevention  projects”  (development 
of  methods  and  procedures) : 

(а)  Operations  research  to  define  variables  amenable  to 
exploitation  as  identified  in  reports  and  other  available  data. 

(б)  Development  of  indicated  strategies  of  crime  prevention 
procedures. 

(c)  Application  of  strategies  in  test  areas,  insofar  as  possible 
under  controlled  conditions. 

(d)  Evaluation  and  exploitation  of  test  results. 

IV.  Development  of  information  center  of  available  technology 
applicable  to  protection  of  small  business  from  burglary  and 
robbery : 

(a)  Perimeter  barriers  (locks,  fences,  window  barriers, 
glass  compositions,  and  so  forth). 

( b )  Protection  of  high  value  concentrations  (safes,  registers, 
time  locks,  and  so  forth). 


20  See  appendix  F. 
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(c)  Off-hours  monitoring  (sensors,  alarms,  communica¬ 
tions,  and  so  forth). 

(d)  Architectural  design  criteria,  layouts,  and  so  forth. 

( e )  Apprehension  devices  (cameras,  illumination,  tagging 
devices,  and  so  forth). 

V.  Development  of  new  protective  technology: 

(а)  Strategic  operational  requirement  development. 

(б)  Review  of  existing  technology  against  strategic  opera¬ 
tional  requirements. 

(c)  Definition  of  requirements  for  new  hardware. 

( d )  Research,  development,  testing,  and  engineering. 

(e)  Field  application,  test,  and  evaluation. 

In  summary,  the  proposed  crime  insurance  corporation  has  a  solid 
economic  motivation  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  victims  of  burglary 
and  robbery,  and  to  reduce  the  extent  of  losses  from  these  crimes 
against  small  business.  It  will  accumulate  in  the  normal  course  of  its 
operations,  in  the  form  of  claims,  enormously  valuable  detailed  data 
on  which  to  base  a  scientifically  designed  set  of  programs  of  protection. 
It  will  be  motivated  to  use  these  data  for  the  development  of — 

Standards  for  protective  procedures. 

Criteria  for  protective  hardware. 

Engineering  of  new  protective  hardware. 

Designs  of  protective  systems  for  communities  and  regions. 

Evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  new  concepts  and  systems. 

Activation  of  such  a  protective  mechanism  as  is  described  in  this 
chapter  would  appear  to  have  two  further  consequences  of  possible 
interest  to  private  companies  extending  insurance  to  small  businesses 
against  loss  from  crime.  First,  it  would  serve  to  increase  the  number  of 
establishments  eligible  for  private  insurance.  Second,  it  would  reduce 
the  probability  of  successful  crimes  against  establishments  covered  by 
private  insurance  policies. 


CHAPTER  VI 


REDUCTION  OF  PUBLIC  COSTS  OF  GOVERNMENT  CRIME 

INSURANCE 

As  a  practical  proposition,  any  Government  service  should  be  effi¬ 
cient  as  well  as  effective.  In  the  operation  of  a  fiscally  oriented  cor¬ 
poration,  efficiency  can  be  measured  in  dollar  terms  over  some  reason¬ 
able  period  of  time.  The  proposed  crime  insurance  corporation  for 
small  business  would  presumably  need  to  program  its  activities  to 
maximize  effectiveness  relative  to  cost. 

Costs  of  the  corporation  would  be  assignable  to  overhead  and 
claims.  Overhead  would  include  administration  of  policies  and  pre¬ 
miums,  servicing  of  claims,  and  risk-reduction  activities.  Although 
overhead  costs  are  proposed,  in  S.  1484,  to  be  absorbed  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  it  would  appear  to  warrant  consideration  that  sep¬ 
arate  accounts  be  established  for  risk-reduction  programs  as  distinct 
from  other  administrative  functions,  with  risk-reduction  outlays 
evaluated  against  results  achieved. 

Cost  of  commercial  crime  insurance  maintained  by  the  Federal 
Government  would  result  from  both  administration  and  temporary 
deficiency  of  premium  payments  to  cover  total  claims.  Private  insur¬ 
ance  companies  remain  solvent  by  assuring  a  surplus  of  premium 
payments  over  claims  sufficient  to  cover  overhead  costs  of  admin¬ 
istration  plus  profit.  The  proposed  Government  corporation  would 
absorb  costs  of  overhead  but  total  premium  income  would  need,  sooner 
or  later,  to  achieve  a  balance  with  aggregate  claims.  Since  premiums 
must  be  priced  within  the  range  of  marketability — according  to  the 
draft  legislation — it  would  become  an  obligation  of  the  corporation 
to  seek  to  reduce  outgo  to  satisfy  claims.  Costs  of  the  insurance 
program  to  the  public  are  prospectively  held  down  by  this  means. 

Each  project  of  “victim  reduction”  or  aggregate  claim  reduction 
developed  by  the  corporation  should  aim  at  a  quantitative  objective 
that  can  be  represented  in  dollar  terms.  Each  project  can  be  costed 
out  in  the  same  dollar  terms.  Alternative  approaches  to  risk  reduction 
can  be  evaluated  in  these  same  terms.  Rate  of  implementation  of  each 
specific  program  would  preferably  be  cost  related  but  also  yield  related. 
(I.e.,  the  more  rapidly  a  program  is  pushed,  the  higher  its  cost;  but  the 
sooner  it  becomes  effective,  the  less  the  number  and  cost  of  claims.) 
Trade-off  can  thus  be  performed  to  acertain  whether  any  particular 
project  will  reduce  claims,  whether  it  will  do  so  at  less  investment  of 
public  funds  than  some  alternative  project  aimed  at  the  same  result 
in  detail,  and  the  optimum  rate  at  which  it  should  be  implemented  to 
achieve  the  best  cost-benefit  ratio.  Similarly,  concepts  for  new  protec- 
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tive  hardware  can  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  their  potential  dollar  con¬ 
tributed  to  claim  reduction.21 

Premium  rates  and  schedules  of  any  solvent  insurance  arrangement 
reflect  risk  level  of  coverage,  as  manifested  by  claims.  As  rates  drop, 
additional  coverage  is  invited.  Over  any  discrete  period  of  time,  as¬ 
suming  an  initial  balance  between  rates  and  assumed  risk,  a  declining 
rate  of  risk  generates  a  cash  surplus  in  the  insurance  program.  Prudent 
investment  in  the  technology  of  risk  reduction  is  a  reasonable  course 
and  one  routinely  pursued  by  private  insurance  companies.  A  public 
insurance  corporation  protecting  small  business  against  property  loss 
from  crime  might  be  justified  in  adopting  this  same  course. 

Suggested  criteria  for  initiating  projects  in  protection  might  include  : 
(a)  for  paper  studies  of  feasibility:  the  limitations  of  personnel  re¬ 
sources  alone;  ( b )  for  technological  development:  a  severe  limitation 
to  items  justified  on  a  quantitative  cost-effectiveness  basis,  and  taken 
up  in  order  of  priority  based  on  relative  cost-effectiveness  merit. 

Consultation  with  private  insurance  executives  on  the  question  of 
research  priorities  might  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  this  context.  Their 
experience  with  actuarial  factors  of  criminal  events,  and  awareness  of 
corrective  efforts  in  progress,  would  be  helpful  in  formulating  research 
programs. 

21  As  Alfred  Blum  stein,  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses,  and  Director,  Science  and  Technology  Task  Force, 
President’s  Crime  Commission,  told  the  National  Symposium  on  Science  and  Criminal  Justice,  in  his  con¬ 
cluding  address  to  that  meeting: 

“The  concept  of  cost-effectiveness  analysis  and  cf  utility  studies  is  very  important.  Technology  can  do  much 
more  than  the  criminal  justice  system  is  ready  to  accept.  The  issue  is  to  find  those  things  that  technology 
should  do  and  the  critical  areas  where  its  contribution  is  most  needed.  In  addition,  we  must  assess  the  value 
of  various  alternative  approaches  to  each  problem,  and  the  relative  contribution  of  each  approach  even  if 
we  are  unable  to  get  an  exact  irade-off  between  a  value  in  an  improved  procedure  compared  with  a  value  in 
expenditure  in  dollars.”  (National  Symposium  on  Science  and  Criminal  Justice,  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  22-23  June  1966,  p.  188.) 


CHAPTER  VII 


INSURANCE  PROGRAM  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  TOTAL  CRIME 

CONTROL 

Broadly  speaking,  large  social  trends  have  a  momentum  of  their 
own.  The  national  crime  problem  tends  to  worsen,  because  the  many 
complex  factors  supporting  it  are  sustained,  and  because  the  products 
of  these  factors  contribute  to  its  growth.  Thus,  urbanization  intensi¬ 
fies,  affluence  grows,  criminal  behavior  is  manifested  by  young  people 
who  are  becoming  proportionately  more  numerous,  and  criminal  tend¬ 
encies  are  reinforced  and  strengthened  by  the  execution  of  successful 
crimes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  kind  of  “snowballing”  effect  can 
be  achieved  in  the  other  direction.  Techniques  of  social  engineering 
can  be  designed  to  produce  chain  reactions  of  deterrence  and  correction. 

The  insurance  corporation  can  do  much  to  focus  the  attention  of 
small  business  proprietors  and  staffs  upon  the  need  for  an  awareness  of 
protective  procedures  and  discipline.  Actions  can  include  educational 
publicity,  mandatory  standards  of  protective  procedures  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  vigorous  encouragement  of  participation  in  community 
programs  of  protective  alliance.  Hardware  developed  under  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  insurance  corporation — whether  public  or  private — can 
strengthen  the  ability  of  the  small  business  to  protect  itself.  Increased 
community  coordination  can  increase  the  probability  of  deterrence, 
abandonment  of  attempts  at  burglary,  and  apprehension  of  the 
criminal. 

It  is  plausible  to  speculate  that  initial  experiences  of  youthful  candi¬ 
dates  for  criminal  careers  involve  mainly  “crimes  of  opportunity” — 
easy  crimes.  Tightened  commercial  security  raises  this  threshold  of 
opportunity — resulting  in  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  these  “candi¬ 
dates  for  crime.”  Recidivism — criminal  backsliding — is  a  common 
phenomenon.22  The  successful  criminal  often  repeats;  the  apprehended 
criminal  sometimes  repeats;  but  less  is  known  about  the  discouraged 
candidate  who  is  defeated  by  protective  measures.  It  is  at  least 
logical  to  conclude  that  those  prevented  from  committing  a  first 
crime  will  be  less  likely  to  attempt  a  second,  and  that  those  who  do 
will  be  less  likely  to  be  successful.  By  thus  reducing  the  recruits  to 
the  ranks  of  professional  criminals,  as  well  as  the  number  of  crimes, 
the  insurance  corporation  will  improve  its  own  financial  condition;  it 
will  also  enable  local  police  to  concentrate  more  of  their  efforts  on  the 
ever-present  hard  core  of  professional  criminals. 

Moreover,  the  continuing  acquisition  of  data  generated  by  claims 
will  increase  significantly  the  information  needed  by  the  police  depart¬ 
ments  to  formulate  campaigns  against  crime.  (Currently,  only  one  in 
four  burglaries  is  reported,  and  only  two  out  of  three  robberies.)  It 
will  also  provide  the  basis  for  further  studies  in  crime  prevention 
methods  and  hardware  by  the  staff  of  the  insurance  corporation  itself. 

22  The  President’s  Crime  Commission,  op.  cit.,  p.  13.  Also,  see  particularly  pp.  32-42  of  Uniform  Crime 
Reports,  1966,  for  widespread  evidence  of  criminal  repeaters,  especially  in  younger  age  groups. 
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Reduced  insurance  rates  made  possible  by  these  various  effects  of 
crime  reduction  will  in  turn  broaden  the  scope  of  the  program  and 
further  improve  its  total  operation  and  benefits.  By  all  these  routes  it  is 
possible  to  envision  a  considerable  reversal  of  the  trend  toward  rising 
crime  rate,  in  which  important  public  benefits  will  accrue  from  the 
operation  of  the  insurance  corporation  itself. 

A  crime  insurance  institution  supported  by  a  technological  unit  and 
other  protective  capabilities  would  be  a  net  addition  to  the  anticrime 
forces.  Because  it  would  be  a  completely  new  institution  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  pursuing  a  completely  different  approach — concerned  with  the 
victim,  rather  than  the  criminal — it  would  supplement  other  anti¬ 
crime  forces  rather  than  competing  with  them  for  jurisdictional 
authority.  The  effect  might  well  be  to  make  the  criminal  operation 
more  difficult  and  the  law  enforcement  operation  more  efficient  and 
effective.  However,  this  effect  would  be  likely  to  be  achieved  only  if 
the  creation  of  the  institution  produced  a  substantial  net  addition  in 
the  insurance  coverage  of  businesses. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


FEDERAL  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  ARRANGEMENTS 

Various  proposals  have  been  advanced,  and  some  adopted,  to  extend 
Federal  insurance  protection  to  cover  risks  to  individuals  and  prop¬ 
erty  against  financial  loss  from  natural  and  social  disorders  or  mis¬ 
fortune.  Federal  insurance  has  been  extended  to  property  owners 
against  bank  failure;  crop  failure;  floods,  including  tidal  waves, 
hurricanes,  etc.;  and  war  damage;  it  has  been  proposed  for  protection 
against  riots,  crime,  earthquakes,  and  mishaps  involving  radiation 
from  atomic  power  reactors. 

In  general,  the  criteria  of  Federal  insurance  are  that  the  risk  of 
loss  is  too  high,  or  too  concentrated  for  a  private  insurance  organiza¬ 
tion  to  be  willing  to  assume  it,  and  that  the  prospect  of  loss  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  severe  and  widespread  to  constitute  a  significant  threat  to 
national  welfare  and  national  economic  health. 

One  variation  in  substantive  provisions  of  Federal  insurance  schemes 
involves  the  extent  of  feasible  control  over  degree  of  risk  assumed. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  insurance  of  bank  deposits,  the  principal  content 
of  the  organic  legislation  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
is  concerned  with  procedures  to  assure,  or  improve,  the  solvency  of 
banks;  that  is,  to  reduce  risk  of  insurable  loss.  Examination  of  national 
records  of  bank  failures  of  the  past  50  years  attests  convincingly  to 
the  proposition  that  this  statistic  is  remarkably  amenable  to  control. 
Control  is  exercised  by  FDIC  by  influencing  bank  management 
toward  safe  practice  in  maintenance  of  reserves,  achievement  of 
quality  collateral,  selection  of  reliable  personnel,  and  observance  of 
structural  and  procedural  security  standards.2 * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 23 

23  The  FDIC  insures  deposits  of  qualified  banks.  Its  functions  are  to  pay  off  depositors  in  insured  banks 
when  such  banks  close  and  have  insufficient  funds  to  meet  claims  of  depositors;  to  act  as  receiver  for  na¬ 

tional  banks  in  receivership,  and  for  other  banks  when  appointed  as  receiver;  and  to  prevent  member 
banks  from  engaging  in  unsafe  or  unsound  banking  practices.  The  powers  of  FDIC  with  respect  to  insured 
banks  are  as  follows: 

*1.  To  examine  insured  banks  not  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  to  make  special  examina¬ 
tion  of  any  State  member  bank  and  any  national  bank  or  district  bank  whenever  the  board  of  directors 
deems  such  special  examination  is  necessary  to  determine  the  condition  of  any  such  bank  for  insurance 
purposes. 

*2.  To  terminate  the  insured  status  of  a  bank  which  continues,  after  notice  and  hearings,  to  engage  in 
unsafe  and  unsound  practices. 

*3.  To  pass  upon  conversions,  mergers,  or  consolidations  and  assumption  of  deposit  liability  transactions 
between  insured  banks  and  noninsured  banks  or  institutions,  and  to  approve  or  disapprove  mergers,  con¬ 
solidations,  acquisitions,  and  assumption  transactions  between  insured  banks  where  the  resulting  bank  is 
to  be  an  insured  nonmember  State  bank  and  to  furnish  a  report  on  the  competitive  factor  in  such  transac¬ 
tions  which  come  before  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  Comptroller  of  the 

Currency. 

*4.  To  act  as  receiver  for  all  national  banks  placed  in  receivership,  and  for  State  banks  placed  in  receiver¬ 
ship  when  appointed  by  State  authorities. 

*5.  In  protecting  depositors,  to  make  loans  to,  or  purchase  assets  from,  insured  banks,  in  order  to  facilitate 
mergers  or  consolidations,  and  to  reduce  risks  or  avert  threatened  loss  to  the  Corporation,  and  to  prevent 

the  closing  of  an  insured  bank  or  to  reopen  a  closed  insured  bank  when  the  Corporation  considers  the  con¬ 
tinued  operation  of  such  bank  is  essential  to  provide  adequate  banking  services  in  the  community. 

*6.  To  approve  or  disapprove  a  proposal  to  reduce  or  retire  the  capital  of  an  insured  bank  not  a  member 

of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  except  a  district  bank. 

*7.  To  approve  or  disapprove  a  proposal  by  an  insured  bank  not  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
except  a  district  bank,  to  establish  and  operate  a  new  branch,  or  move  its  main  office  or  any  branch  from 

one  location  to  another. 

8.  To  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  relating  to  advertising  which  banks  must  use  to  enable  the  public 
to  know  that  they  are  insured. 

*9.  To  require  insurance  protection  against  burglary,  defalcation,  and  other  similar  insurable  losses. 

10.  To  publish  notice  of  the  termination  of  the  insured  status  of  a  bank  and  to  regulate  the  manner  in 

which  the  bank  shall  give  the  required  notice  of  such  termination  to  depositors. 

*11.  To  regulate  the  payment  of  deposits  and  interest  thereon  by  insured  nonmember  banks. 

"■Indicates  functions  exercised  by  FDIC  that  influence  the  risk  level  it  assumes  in  connection  with  its 
insurance  function. 

Source:  U.S.  Government  Organization  Manual,  Office  of  the  Federal  Register,  National  Archives  and 

Records  Service,  General  Services  Administration,  196&-67,  pp.  426-427.  Also,  see:  United  States  Code,  title 

12,  ch.  16. 
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On  the  other  hand,  some  kinds  of  risk  are  not  amenable  to  control — 
war  damage,  for  example.  The  primary  function  of  a  war  damage 
insurance  system  would  be  record  maintenance  and,  as  necessary, 
claims  adjustment. 

Flood  control  insurance  is  in  still  another  category.  Prevention  of 
flood  damage  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
while  flood  insurance  is  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  It  would  be  inappropriate  for  HUD  to  attempt 
to  enter  the  highly  technical  field  of  flood  control  in  order  to  effect  a 
general  reduction  in  the  risks  it  assumed ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  individ¬ 
ual  policyholder  has  little  freedom  of  action  in  reducing  his  own  risk 
level  (beyond  the  extreme  action  of  moving  insurable  goods  to  high 
ground).  In  this  case,  while  some  kinds  of  risk-reducing  action  are 
feasible  they  are  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  insurance  agency.24 

Crime  insurance  resembles  each  of  these  prototypes  in  some  respects, 
and  is  unique  in  a  few.  Like  bank  deposit  insurance,  it  warrants 
vigorous  efforts  at  risk  reduction,  and  risk  reduction  is  definitely 
feasible.  But  crime  risks  are  defined  statistically  while  bank  risks  are 
defined  by  accountancy.  As  with  flood  insurance,  the  risks  of  crime 
are  higher  in  some  environments  than  in  others.  But  in  the  case  of 
flood  insurance,  determination  of  high-risk  areas  is  essentially  an 
engineering  problem;  with  crime  insurance,  the  level  of  risk  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  demographic/statistical  analysis  and  sociological  analogy, 
plus  security  analysis. 

The  unique  features  of  commercial  crime  insurance  deserve  emphasis. 
They  include:  (1)  Detailed  information  about  the  circumstances  of 
each  crime,  assembled  for  statistical  analysis,  are  of  enormous  value 
in  revealing  ways  to  reduce  future  risk;  (2)  no  national  agency  has 
responsibility  for  protecting  the  potential  victim;  this  function  is 
performed  by  State  and  local  police  organizations,  by  private  insurance 
companies,  and  by  the  individual  business;  (3)  no  large  pool  of 
resources  has  ever  been  made  available  to  support  a  search  for  ways 
of  reducing  risk,  for  developing  hardware  or  technology  applicable 
to  risk  reduction,  or  for  training  potential  victims  in  risk  reduction 
methods;  (4)  remarkably  little  is  known  of  a  functional  nature  about 
either  the  criminal  agents  as  a  class,  or  about  their  victims  as  a  class. 

Crime  insurance  differs  from  other  forms  of  insurance  proposed  for 
Federal  action  in  that  it  is  at  least  partially  provided  under  private 
auspices.  It  remains  to  be  determined  whether  the  nonavailability 
of  crime  insurance  in  high-risk  situations,  the  increasing  prevalence 
of  urban  riots  resulting  in  high  rates  of  highly  localized  loss  from  crime, 
and  the  importance  of  concentrating  resources  and  efforts  toward 
risk  reduction,  taken  together,  warrant  Federal  intervention  in  the 
crime  insurance  field. 


24  A  discussion  of  the  status,  history,  and  prospects  of  flood  insurance  is  presented  in  app.  A. 


CHAPTER  IX 


APPLICATION  OF  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  TO  RE¬ 
DUCTION  OF  COSTS  OF  CRIME  TO  SMALL  BUSINESS 

In  view  of  the  increasing  rate  of  commercial  loss  from  property 
crimes,  the  importance  of  exercising  positive  and  progressive  control 
over  risk  to  policyholders  is  crucial  to  the  successful  operation  of  any 
crime  insurance  system.  Application  of  the  methods  of  science  to 
reducing  commercial  loss  from  crime  is  one  of  the  most  promising  and 
least  exploited  ways  of  exercising  this  control.  Numerous  authorities 
have  recently  called  attention  to  this  little-used  approach. 

Speaking  as  Attorney  General,  the  Honorable  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach  told  a  National  Symposium  on  Science  and  Criminal 
Justice,  in  June  1966,  that: 

We  badly  need  a  strong  dose  of  operations  research  and  other  tools  of  scientific 
management  which  have  served  the  military,  the  Space  Administration,  and  the 
more  progressive  corporations  so  well  in  the  past  two  decades.  [Moreover],  science 
and  industry  have  powerful  and  relevant  contributions  to  make  in  this  search 
for  enlightenment,  in  the  development  of  facts  and  in  the  transmission  of  facts 
where  and  when  they  are  most  needed.25 

Before  the  same  conference,  Donald  F.  Hornig,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  contrasted  the  levels  of  effort  to  achieve  domestic  security 
and  military  security. 

Physical  and  social  sciences  have  been  applied  to  crime  prevention  at  a  relatively 
low  level  of  efforts  for  perhaps  three-quarters  of  a  century.  *  *  *  The  scale  of  our 
effort  so  far  has  been  incommensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  *  *  * 

It  is  hard  to  find  a  citizen  in  favor  of  crime.  We  all  wish  to  combat  it.  But  when 
we  look  at  the  difference  between  the  way  we  protect  ourselves  from  foreign 
enemies  and  the  way  we  protect  ourselves  domestically,  there  appears,  at  least  at 
the  Federal  level,  to  be  some  unbalance. 

When  we  compare  the  Army  or  the  Marines  with  the  police  we  see  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  technical  content  of  the  military  and  police  programs.  The  military 
has  sophisticated  communications  equipment,  vehicles  and  weapons,  and  a  large 
number  of  very  able,  technically  trained  people  throughout  the  organization. 
There  are  large-scale  development  programs  aimed  at  improving  equipment  and 
operating  procedures  throughout  the  service.  And  there  is  a  respect  and  enthusiasm 
for  technical  change  everywhere. 

In  addition,  over  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  increasing  concern  for  careful 
long-range  analysis  throughout  the  military  service.  There  is  a  willingness  to 
think  and  plan  on  a  quantitative  basis,  to  develop  ways  for  more  efficient  use  of 
resources,  to  make  judgments  about  long-range  directions  of  change  and  to  back 
them.  This  willingness  to  put  intellectual  and  material  resources  into  protection 
against  foreign  enemies  is  not  yet  matched  in  the  domestic  sphere.26 

The  application  of  science  and  technology  to  reduce  opportunity 
for  crime  has  been  advocated  by  Arnold  Sagalyn,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Law  Enforcement  Coordination,  U.S.  Treasury  Department, 
and  U.S.  representative,  International  Criminal  Police  Organization 

25  National  Symposium  on  Science  and  Criminal  Justice,  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.C.,  June  22-23, 1966,  pp.  2-3. 

28  Ibid.,  pp.  7-8. 
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(Interpol).  Mr.  Sagalvn  declares  that  “we  can  look  to  science 
and  technology  to  structure  our  external  environment  to  reduce 
appreciably  the  opportunity  to  commit  crime,  as  well  as  to  provide 
controls  which  will  make  the  risk  of  detection,  identification,  and 
apprehension  so  great  the  would-be  criminal  is  deterred  from  com¬ 
mitting*  the  offense.”  Nearly  one-fifth  of  all  burglaries  were  helped 
by  the  victims  themselves,  in  leaving  doors  and  windows  unlocked. 
Additional  doors  in  homes  and  commercial  buildings,  he  said,  “have 
simple  snap  locks  which  can  be  pushed  open  easily  with  a  thin  blade 
or  piece  of  celluloid.” 

In  addition,  the  prevalence  of  doors  with  ordinarj7  glass  panels,  in  commercial 
as  well  as  residential  buildings,  has  simplified  the  problem  of  illegal  entry.  All 
the  burglar  has  to  do  is  break  the  pane  and  reach  inside  and  unlock  the  door. 

We  look  to  science  and  technology  to  eliminate  or  minimize  the  attractive 
opportunities  which  now  make  our  homes  and  commercial  establishments  so 
inviting  and  vulnerable  to  criminal  intruders.  I  should  point  out,  however,  that 
in  providing  more  secure  locks,  barriers,  building  materials,  and  inexpensive 
detection  and  alarm  systems,  you  must  make  them  compatible  with  the  design 
and  function  of  our  homes  and  businesses  so  that  they  do  not  restrict  our  normal 
activities.  In  this  connection,  the  use  of  exterior  and  interior  lighting  and  the 
location  of  simple  contact  mats  or  similar  protection  devices  at  strategic  locations 
can  help  reduce  many  of  the  criminal  opportunities  that  now  prevail  and  deter 
crimes  against  persons  and  property. 

Science  and  technology,  he  said,  could  provide  safe,  effective, 
personal  defense  weapons  for  use  by  citizens.  It  could  provide  citizens 
with  capability  of  immediate  access  to  the  police.  It  could  remove  or 
reduce  the  opportunity  to  commit  certain  crimes.  It  would  provide 
measures  which  would  deter  criminals  by  making  the  risks  too  great.27 

The  possibility  that  crime  could  be  made  more  “inconvenient”  for 
the  perpetrator  was  suggested  by  Leonard  J.  Duhl,  M.D.,  senior 
consultant,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  This 
could  be  done  by  well-lighted  streets,  and  increased  visibility  of  shops 
and  homes.  Passageways  could  be  opened  up.  (“We  can  design  out 
vandalism  and  delinquency  from  high-rise  buildings  by  extensive  use 
of  visual  control  techniques,  such  as  open  stairwells,  exterior  corridors, 
closed  circuit  TV,  transparent  material  for  elevator  cabs  and  hatch¬ 
way  doors,  maximum  illumination  of  grounds  entrances,  and  building 
angles.”)  Damage  to  lobbies  and  entrances  could  be  reduced  by  the 
use  of  hard  plastics  and  tempered  glass,  glazed  tile,  ceramic  tile, 
marble,  and  other  impervious  materials.  However,  he  stressed  the 
importance  of  a  generalized  approach.  “Cities  must  learn  to  coordinate 
and  relate  all  of  their  resources  into  a  total  environment  able  to  serve 
all  of  their  inhabitants.  In  such  a  competent  city,  the  mayor  would 
integrate  the  operations  of  his  police  force  with  housing  development, 
recreation,  education,  and  so  forth;  where  experts  from  each  area 
work  jointly  both  in  planning  and  in  the  implementation  of  activities.” 28 

The  professional  police  attitude  toward  prevention  of  property 
crimes  was  expressed  by  S.  R.  Schrotel,  police  chief  of  the  city  of 
Cincinnati.  He  called  for  scientific  techniques  of  management  to  solve 
the  problem  of  ineffective  police  patrols  to  deter  these  crimes. 

For  the  most  part,  administrators  direct  their  combat  strength  against  the 
crimes  of  robbery,  breaking  and  entering,  and  auto  theft.  These  crimes  are  re¬ 
ported  to  the  police  with  consistent  fidelity,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  they 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  opportunity  to  commit  them  and  escape  public  sanc¬ 
tion  can  be  influenced  by  police  effort. 


2?  Ibid.,  pp.  53-57. 
28  Ibid.,  pp.  61-62. 
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Robbery  of  business  establishments,  particularly  banking  institutions,  tax 
police  ingenuity.  Success  here  depends  directly  upon  the  ability  of  the  police  to 
convince  management  of  the  prospective  target  of  a  planned  course  of  action  to  be 
followed  by  their  employees  should  their  suspicions  be  aroused,  or  they  actually 
become  the  robber’s  victim.  Conventionally  the  plan  entails  personal  safeguards, 
concentration  on  the  perpetrator’s  identity,  and  an  immediate  alarm  to  the  police. 
Unfortunately,  the  success  of  the  plan  rests  upon  the  composure  of  the  witness 
or  victim  under  stress.  Reliance  upon  this  questionable  factor  would  be  materially 
reduced  if  accessible  alarm  triggers  could  be  voluntarily  actuated,  or  actuated 
when  money  was  involuntarily  removed  from  its  normal  repository.  To  be  effective 
in  terms  of  obtaining  the  most  expeditious  police  response,  the  alarm  system  ought 
to  be  connected  directly  to  the  police  communications  center.  Generally,  if  the 
business  premise  is  equipped  with  an  alarm  system  at  all,  it  is  connected  with,  and 
administered  by,  a  commercial  security  company,  which  on  receiving  the  alarm 
must  relay  it  to  the  police.  Such  an  installation,  although  universal,  dissipates 
valuable  time  when  the  waste  works  to  the  advantage  of  the  criminal. 

Some  advances  have  been  made  in  reducing  reliance  upon  the  human  factor  in 
providing  identification  information,  and  other  investigative  leads,  by  employing 
cameras  in  vulnerable  business  locations  for  the  purpose  of  photographing  the 
offender. 

Of  the  predatory  crimes,  breaking  and  entering  receives  more  police  attention 
with  less  success.  During  the  day,  the  police  visit  business  establishments  to  in¬ 
struct  the  occupants  as  to  the  security  measures  to  be  taken  against  forcible  entry 
These  visits  are  time  consuming,  and  must  be  repeated  frequently  if  the  police 
suggestions  are  to  perfect  enduring  interest. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  suggestions  offered  during  the  day 
are  effective  at  night,  police  engage  in  continuous  security  inspections  after  sun¬ 
down.  This  too  requires  a  great  deal  of  police  effort,  and  judging  from  the  increas¬ 
ing  incidence  of  the  offense,  has  been  disappointingly  unproductive. 

Conserving  police  time  involved  in  the  security  procedure  could  well  be  accom¬ 
plished  if  practical  and  properly  priced  burglar  alarms  were  standard  equipment 
for  all  business  enclosures.29 

Vigorous  application  of  science  and  technology  in  the  service  of 
crime  prevention  appears  to  offer  wide  and  unexploited  scope.  Thomas 
Reddin,  newly  appointed  chief  of  police  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department,  speaking  in  his  earlier  capacity  as  deputy  chief,  said 
that  few  police  procedures,  systems,  techniques,  and  methods  were 
the  product  of  a  broad  scientific  research  program.  “It  could  be  said 
that  this  Nation’s  technical  and  scientific  knowledge  explosion  has, 
so  far,  left  law  enforcement  relatively  untouched.”  He  outlined  gaps 
in  present  law  enforcement  capability  that  he  believed  could  be  filled 
by  the  use  of  science,  as  follows: 

A.  Patrol. — We  have  never  developed  by  scientific  experimental  methods  any 
system  of  patrol  likely  to  result  in  the  greatest  possible  opportunity  for  deterring 
crimes  and  apprehending  offenders.  As  a  result,  we  may  think  we  know  how  to 
patrol,  we  may  have  theories;  but  do  we  really  know  how  to  patrol?  Do  we  really 
know  all  there  is  to  know  about  effective  patrol  pattern  techniques?  Do  we 
know  how  to  deploy  forces  for  a  crime  incident?  Do  we  know  the  best  way  to 
conduct  a  field  interview  or  do  we  really  know  how  valuable  the  field  interview 
is  as  a  tool  of  information  gathering,  crime  control,  or  crime  solution?  In  the  light 
of  rapidly  advancing  science  and  technology  we  may  now  ask,  is  it  possible  to 
develop — 

Truly  efficient  methods  and  patterns  of  mechanized  patrol. 

A  mechanical  means  of  giving  patrol  officers  better  vision  at  night. 

Sound  detection  devices  that  could  be  adapted  to  patrol  work. 

Sensory  devices  that  would  signal  an  officer  that  a  suspect  on  the  street 
is  carrying  a  weapon  or  metallic  object  concealed  in  his  clothing. 

Heat-sensing  devices  that  could  be  modified  to  enable  officers  in  a  car  to 
detect  the  presence  of  a  criminal  concealed  in  a  building  or  under  brush  or 
hiding  in  a  vehicle. 

Lightweight  armor  that  will  allow  mobility  and  still  be  effective. 

A  means  of  stopping  the  engine  of  an  escaping  vehicle. 


29  Ibid.,  pp.  80-81. 
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Efficient  weapons?  In  the  midst  of  the  technology  and  creativity  that  can 
deliver  a  missile  to  a  target  halfway  around  the  world,  the  police  are  using 
the  same  weapons  as  General  Custer  used,  weapons  that  soon  will  leave  law 
enforcement  in  a  “Little  Big  Horn”  situation  with  the  same  unfortunate 
results.  Please  don’t  get  sidetracked  on  a  tranquilizer  gun.  We  can’t  use 
these  until  the  last  criminal  switches  over  to  the  same  type  of  weapon. 

We  need  an  inexpensive,  dependable,  long-range  system  to  communicate  with  an 
officer  on  foot  or  away  from  his  vehicle.  Could  some  type  of  an  automatic  stakeout 
device  be  developed  whereby  an  officer  could  keep  a  number  of  buildings  under 
electronic  surveillance?  Is  it  possible  to  develop  a  system  of  dynamic  deployment 
which  can  assign  manpower  in  proper  quantity  when  and  where  it  is  needed? 

B.  Security. — One  area  in  reducing  crime  would  be  the  development  of  theft- 
proof  cars,  pay  telephones,  and  hubcaps.  Providing  devices  in  this  area  could 
save  millions  of  dollars  for  victims  of  thefts  and  cut  police  investigation  costs 
commensurately . 

C.  Surveillance. — With  dwindling  manpower,  the  problems  of  surveillance 
require  technological  assistance.  Some  economical,  electronic  means  (notably  in 
the  fields  of  closed-circuit  television)  are  needed  to  assist  in — 

Observing  persons  under  surveillance  in  field  situations. 

Obtaining  evidence  in  arrests. 

Stakeouts  and  crime  scenes. 

Also  needed  is  a  dependable  homing  device  enabling  police  to  locate  and  follow  a 
vehicle  being  operated  by  criminal  suspects. 

D.  Command,  communications  and  control. — Timely  information  is  the  lifeblood 
of  police  operations.  To  function  at  optimum  effectiveness,  the  police  officer  on 
patrol,  whether  in  a  vehicle  or  on  foot,  must  be  provided  with  real  time  informa¬ 
tion  about  incidents  occurring  within  his  area  of  responsibility  that  require  his 
attention.  It  is  essential  that,  without  delay,  this  information  be  conveyed  to 
him  for  appropriate  action.  Because  of  the  mobility  of  the  police  operating  unit, 
wireless  communication  must  be  the  medium. 

When  dealing  with  suspected  persons  in  the  field,  the  police  officer  must  be 
provided  with  up-to-the-minute  data  regarding  a  criminal  history  of  the  individual 
and  the  want  or  warrant  status  of  the  individual.  It  is  also  vital  that  the  location 
of  the  field  policeman  be  perceived  and  interpreted  by  headquarters,  independent 
of  any  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  field  officer.  The  location  of  an  officer  under 
attack  by  criminal  suspects  should  be  apparent  to  the  police  dispatcher.  The  self¬ 
deployment  of  police  units  at  the  scene  of  an  unusual  occurrence  should  be  visu¬ 
ally  perceived  by  the  police  dispatcher  so  that  an  orderly  distribution  of  personnel 
to  cope  with  these  incidents  can  be  achieved.  Perhaps  90  percent  of  police  field 
activities  are  predicated  upon  the  self-deployment  of  individual  police  units. 
During  large-scale  incidents,  proper  police  command  and  control  should  be  based 
upon  real  time  information  as  to  the  location  and  status  of  police  units. 

Police  communications  systems  covering  the  operation  of  mobile  units  are  by 
nature  essentially  the  same  as  the  first  two-way  radio  systems  first  used  in  the 
1930’s.  It  is  granted  that  the  efficiency  and  reliability  of  this  equipment  has  been 
greatly  enhanced.  The  general  nature  of  the  utilization,  however,  has  remained 
static. 

Following  are  some  areas  requiring  exploration: 

Greater  air  time,  or  spectrum  space,  must  be  made  available  to  eliminate 
the  current  critical  queuing  problem. 

Secrecy  devices  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  equipment  in  every  police 
unit  to  prevent  radio  warnings  to  suspects  in  the  process  of  committing 
crimes. 

Mobility  capability  should  allow  the  officer  to  be  in  contact  with  his  base 
station,  whether  he  is  in  or  away  from  his  vehicle. 

Voice  inputs  by  field  officers  should  be  capable  of  generating  machine 
instructions  for  automatic  information  retrieval  from  headquarters. 

The  field  officer  should  have  a  selectivity  which  would  allow  him  to  receive 
critical  or  voluminous  material  in  visual  form  in  addition  to  audio  form. 

In  view  of  the  increasingly  complex  legal  requirements  in  arrest  situations, 
perhaps  a  computerized  “instant  lawyer”  could  provide  officers  with  instan¬ 
taneous  legal  advice  on  knotty  legal  problems  encountered  in  the  field 

Police  dispatching  transmissions  should  be  facilitated  with  electronic  data 
processing  capability.  The  location  of  the  incident  should  be  correlated  to 
the  availability  of  police  units  in  that  area.  This  should  be  done  in  micro¬ 
seconds  instead  of  the  minutes  that  are  now  required. 

Police  vehicular  equipment  and/or  field  officers  should  be  perceived  by 
wireless  sensing  devices  which  would  make  the  location  apparent  to  police 
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dispatchers  and  supervisors  and  would  allow  for  computerized  dispatching 
of  calls  mentioned  above. 

In  the  absence  of  the  physical  presence  of  a  supervisor,  procedural  infor¬ 
mation  and  minor  decisionmaking  data  should  be  immediately  available  to 
the  field  officer,  a  type  of  instant  sergeant. 

INFORMATION  PROCESSING 

A  standard  text  on  the  subject  defines  statistics  as  “the  science  of  collecting 
and  analyzing  mathematical  data.”  An  important  element  is  lacking  and  that 
is  that  we  collect  and  analyze  mathematical  data  for  a  useful  purpose.  Nowhere 
is  there  an  occupation  so  frustrated  with  statistics  as  the  police  profession. 
Thousands  of  hours  annually  are  spent  and  wasted  in  the  collection  of  what  have 
been  described  as  gee  whiz  tables,  charts,  and  figures  that  serve  a  doubtful  purpose. 

Recordkeeping  and  information  retrieval  systems  are  archaic.  It  is  apparent 
that  our  existing,  predominantly  manual,  information-processing  methods  are 
inadequate  because  of— 

Inadequate  speed  of  response; 

Inability  to  cope  with  increasing  volumes; 

Inability  to  provide  accurate  data,  based  on  current  information,  for 
operating  decisions; 

Inability  to  correlate  data;  and 

Inability  to  accurately  evaluate  the  efficiency  of  the  department. 

A  system  design  and  an  implementation  of  computer  applications  must  be 
made  to  develop  rapid  and  economical  means  of  handling  increasingly  larger 
amounts  of  information  associated  with  crime  and  related  reports,  wants  and 
warrants,  and  field  interviews.  The  system  design  must  also  provide  detectives, 
on  a  real  time  basis,  with  the  prior  arrest  record  of  the  suspect,  prior  field  con¬ 
tracts,  and  modus  operandi  information  at  the  same  time  he  receives  the  arrest 
record. 

New  concepts  are  needed  in  the  field  of  modus  operandi.  More  imaginative 
analysis  must  be  conducted  of  the  elements  that  make  up  a  crime.  We  might 
find  that  we  should  abandon  the  notion  that  modus  operandi  is  an  investigative 
tool  valuable  only  in  discovering  who  might  have  perpetrated  a  series  of  crimes. 
Rather,  we  might  consider  modus  operandi  as  a  tool  of  patrol  with  an  early 
pattern-discovery  ability  built  into  a  data-processing  system  so  that  patrol  com¬ 
manders  and  supervisors  can  make  intelligent  decisions  based  upon  reliable 
and  timely  information.  Specifically,  we  need  data-processing  systems  that  will 
discover  problems,  present  or  future  and  will  help  solve  problems,  present  or 
future. 

A.  Management. — -California  alone  now  spends  about  $600  million  per  year 
in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  administer 
local  and  statewide  police  agencies  on  a  crisis-to-crisis  basis. 

In  California,  the  aerospace  industry  was  called  upon  to  turn  that  industry’s 
technology  to  the  problems  of  law  enforcement.  The  preliminary  feasibility  study 
gives  hope  that  these  methods  can  be  successfully  applied. 

It  is  essential  to  successful  police  management  that  we  develop — 

A  clear  definition  of  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  police; 

An  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  system  expenditures  and 
system  performance; 

A  continuing  systems  engineering  analysis  of  the  operational  effectiveness 
of  the  department; 

Programs  to  provide  prompt  and  accurate  data  to  enhance  the  decision¬ 
making  capability. 

POLICE  TRAINING 

In  the  opinion  of  many  thoughtful  law  enforcement  officers,  we  fail  to  train  our 
new  officers  in  the  very  areas  where  training  should  occur.  We  teach  them  what 
constitutes  a  lawful  arrest  or  proper  report,  but  we  do  not  teach  a  man  to  be  a 
policeman.  He  is  often  told  that  there  are  special  skills  and  that  he  should  develop 
them  and  he  is  expected  to  use  them.  By  and  large,  though,  he  is  left  to  his  own 
devices  in  learning  the  skills.  It  is  agreed,  he  should  be  a  good  observer,  notice 
things  that  are  out  of  place,  recognize  makes  of  automobiles  and  wanted  persons. 
These  skills,  say  the  professionals,  can  be  taught  in  varying  degrees  of  proficiency 
to  various  persons.  We  also  say  of  an  individual  officer,  “he  has  good  judgment” 
or  “he  does  not  have  good  judgment”  but  we  are  hard  pressed  to  identify  or  isolate 
the  specific  traits  of  temperament  or  character  that  go  to  make  up  good  judgment. 
The  question  then  arises,  Can  we  teach  judgment?  Can  teaching  methods  be 
developed  that  will  in  fact  upgrade  the  judgment  of  policemen? 
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Could  a  scientific  method  be  developed  to  really  teach — 
Interrogation ; 

Mentally  retaining  visual  observations; 

Mental  retention  of  what  is  heard; 

Calm  reaction  to  crisis; 

Sensitivity  training? 


OBJECTIVE  EVIDENCE  AREA 

A.  Fingerprints. — Rapid  and  accurate  identification  of  suspects  is  essential  to 
the  police  operation.  Initial  research  into  new  fingerprinting  systems  has  given 
some  promise  for  more  rapid  searching,  classifying,  and  retrieval  of  identification 
of  suspected  persons.  The  fundamental  idea  of  this  research  is  extremely  simple  in 
theory  and  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  final  identification  in  the  current  systems 
depend  upon  the  location  and  structure  of  minute  ridge  characteristics  found  in 
the  fingerprint,  even  though  these  characteristics  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  classification  scheme  used. 

If  a  system  can  be  developed,  either  through  computer  or  optical  scanning,  or  a 
combination  of  both,  that  will  incorporate  the  minute  ridge  characteristics  into  a 
classification  scheme,  it  should  theoretically  be  possible  to  make  a  complete  iden¬ 
tification  from  a  single  fingerprint.  A  breakthrough  in  this  area  would  enable  the 
police  to  solve  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases  wherein  one  or  more  latent  finger¬ 
prints  were  discovered,  but  the  suspect  could  not  be  identified  because  of  the 
necessity  to  have  10  prints. 

B.  Narcotics. — Another  perennial  problem  is  narcotics.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  prove  that  a  suspect  is  under  the  influence  of  narcotics.  Narcotic  enforcement 
would  be  greatly  enhanced  if  science  and  technology  could  devise  a  mechanical 
bloodhound  that  could  detect  a  person  that  is  under  the  influence  of  narcotics  and 
determine  the  type  of  narcotic.  Recent  writings  indicate  that  such  a  device  does 
exist  to  determine  the  extent  of  intoxication  without  personal  contact. 

C.  Identification. — There  are  indications  that  extensive  research  could  refine 
blood  groupings  to  a  point  where  positive  identification  of  an  individual  could  be 
determined.30 

Concluded  Reddin:  “ A  major  scientific  research  and  development 
program  must  be  undertaken.  Qualified  people  from  within  and  outside 
of  law  enforcement  must  attack  the  crime  problem.  People  with  assets 
of  imagination,  enthusiasm,  intelligence,  and  ingenuity  will  be 
needed  for  the  task.” 

A  speaker  from  one  of  the  not-for-profit  institutions  of  the  United 
States,  S.  A.  Yefsky,  director  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Science  and 
Technology  Center  at  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  Research 
Institute,  suggests  that  the  enlisting  of  the  “formidable  and  valuable 
reservoir  of  scientific  talent”  of  the  aerospace  and  defense  companies 
will  result  in  a  redefinition  of  the  problem  of  crime  prevention  and 
fresh  scientific  approaches  to  its  solution. 

As  scientists  and  engineers  apply  the  disciplines  of  operations  research  and 
systems  analysis  in  problem  areas,  it  has  become  increasingly  evident  that  the 
very  objectives  of  the  elementary  systems  of  criminal  justice  should  be  subject 
to  a  major  reassessment.  Multidisciplinary  teamwork  involving  sociologists, 
economists,  political  scientists,  jurists,  and  others  in  concert  with  technologists 
is  requisite  to  systems  analysis  that  seeks  technological  solutions  based  on  defined 
objectives.  This  type  of  analysis,  which  has  reached  maturity  only  within  the 
last  decade,  offers  great  promise  for  managing  the  vast  diversity  that  exists  in 
criminal  justice  because  of  the  thousands  of  jurisdictions  and  agencies  involved.31 

According  to  Paul  T.  Veillette,  technical  director  of  the  New  York 
State  Identification  and  Intelligence  System,  the  police  tradition  is  not 
oriented  to  research.  Police  objectives  are  poorly  defined  and  are 
poorly  related  to  quantitative  evidence  and  analysis.  On  the  other 
hand,  “In  the  technical  field,  in  building  technical  systems,  in  innova- 

3°  Ibid.,  pp.  67-75. 

31  S.  A.  Yefsky,  “Criminal  Justice  Science  and  Technology,”  Frontier,  I.I.T.  Research  Institute,  Winter, 
1966,  pp.  9-10. 
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tive  work  and  in  research,  a  detailed  examination  of  the  end  objectives 
and  a  quantitative  solution  to  the  problems  wherever  possible  is 
indispensable.” 

All  this  means  that  the  police  must  develop  a  research  orientation.  They  must 
develop  planning  bureaus,  so  to  speak,  that  are  heavily  research  oriented,  that 
have  sophisticated  people  who  can  work  effectively  with  consultants  and  with  the 
manufacturers.  There  has  to  be  *  *  *  a  dialog  between  the  police  community, 
the  civilian  consultants,  and  vendors  to  do  an  effective  job.  The  problem  is  just 
that  complex.  The  police  must  address  themselves  to  this  problem.  In  addition, 
business  will  have  to  surrender  a  little  bit  of  its  instinct  for  the  short-term  profit 
by  getting  the  system  in  right  away  or  putting  in  the  hardware.  It  must  take  the 
long-range,  more  enlightened  view  of  self-interest  and  realize  that  the  best  prod¬ 
uct,  the  best  marketing  policy,  is  to  develop  a  successful  system,  even  if  it  requires 
investing  some  professional  people  in  operations  research,  in  systems  analysis,  in 
computer  programing,  to  insure  that  the  right  end  objectives  are  in  mind  in 
working  with  the  customer.  And,  then,  to  make  all  of  this  succeed,  a  new  breed 
of  police  administrator  is  needed,  one  who  knows  how  to  administer  research  and 
technical  people  effectively,  and  who  knows  enough  about  the  research  problem 
and  the  police  problem  to  be  able  to  make  a  mesh  of  all  of  this.32 

A  number  of  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  material  presented  in 
this  chapter.  Four  of  the  quotations  were  by  persons  with  professional 
qualifications  in  the  field  of  crime  control;  three  were  from  scientists; 
and  one  spokesman  had  qualifications  in  both  disciplines.  Collectively, 
they  expressed  agreement  as  to  the  potential  rewards  offered  by 
science  and  technology  to  control  crime.  There  was  also  general  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  need  to  base  design  criteria  for  new  protective  hardware 
on  accurate,  detailed  data  about  the  circumstances  of  crime. 

With  particular  reference  to  the  protection  of  small  business  against 
loss  from  property  crimes,  present  evidence  suggests  that  available 
hardware  is  marginal  at  best.  Attention  of  the  few  systems  engineers 
interested  in  crime  control  hardware  has  been  concentrated  mainly  on 
command  and  control,  deployment  and  allocation  of  police  resources, 
communications  linkages,  and  law  enforcement  data  management. 
The  problem  of  crime  from  the  aspect  of  the  victim  has  been  largely 
ignored  by  modern  science  and  technology. 

Although  the  concept  of  “hardening”  of  business  premises  and 
dwellings  was  touched  on  by  three  of  the  speakers  (Sagalyn,  Duhl, 
and  Schrotel) ,  their  discussions  barely  hinted  at  the  possible  scope  of 
technological  protections  against  commercial  loss  from  crime.  The 
financial  stimulus  of  an  insurance  corporation  reserve,  coupled  with 
the  technical  stimulus  of  an  ever-enlarging  data  bank,  might  help  to 
enlarge  this  scope  significantly.  A  discussion  of  how  this  process  might 
operate  is  presented  in  the  following  four  chapters. 


32  National  Symposium  on  Science  and  Criminal  Justice,  op.  cit.,  pp.  85-86,  88. 


CHAPTER  X 


CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  OPERATIONS  RESEARCH  TO  REDUCED 
LOSSES  FROM  CRIME 

The  insistent  calls  for  the  application  of  the  techniques  of  operations 
research  to  prevention  of  crime  confirms  the  proposition  that  these 
techniques  are  decidedly  relevant  to  the  functioning  of  a  crime  in¬ 
surance  institution.  Operations  research  is  involved  in  the  early  stages 
of  all  system  development,  and  most  kinds  of  hardware  development. 
Technological  development  can  generally  be  described  as  following  a 
sequence  of  events  about  as  follows: 

Phase  I: 

Data  gathering. 

Data  compression. 

Data  analysis. 

Definition  of  a  problem. 

Identification  of  kinds  of  discipline  that  can  contribute  to 
solution  of  the  problem. 

Study  of  the  problem;  development  of  alternative 
approaches  to  its  solution. 

Selection  of  preferred  approach. 

Definition  of  strategic  operational  requirement  for  hard¬ 
ware  (or  methods)  to  solve  the  problem. 

Phase  II: 

Development  of  the  hardware  (or  method). 

Test  of  the  new  design. 

Correction  of  design  shortcomings. 

Retest. 

Phase  III: 

Training  of  operators. 

Deployment  of  hardware  (or  application  of  method). 

Operation. 

Evaluation. 

Operations  research  is  concerned  (at  least)  with  all  parts  of  the  first 
phase,  and  with  the  final  stage  of  the  third  phase.  It  may  be  defined 
as  “an  organized  and  systematized  study  of  complex  situations  such  as 
arise  in  the  activities  of  risk-taking  organizations  of  people  and  re¬ 
sources.  Business  decisions  and  military  activities  are  important  exam¬ 
ples  of  situations  studied  by  operations  research.  Such  study  uses  a 
specific  disciplinary  approach.” 33 

Accordingly,  operations  research  offers  a  kind  of  systematic  method¬ 
ology  of  high  usefulness  in  dealing  with  such  complex  social  problems 
as  protection  of  property  against  crime.  In  simplest  terms,  it  looks 
at  all  available  data,  preferable  quantitative,  with  the  eyes  of  the 
scientist  and  engineer.  It  searches  the  data  for  significant  variables 
or  relationships  to  be  exploited.  When  it  finds  them,  it  considers  ways 
to  make  use  of  them. 


33  McGraw-Hill  Encyclopedia  of  Science  and  Technology,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1966.  For  complete  text  of 
the  entry  on  operations  research,  see  app.  E. 
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An  example  of  this  process  in  action  was  given  by  the  Task  Force 
on  Science  and  Technology  in  its  report  to  the  President’s  Crime 
Commission,  in  June  1967.  A  study  was  conducted  to  identify  and 
assess  the  influence  of  various  factors  in  the  apprehension  process  on 
the  solution  of  crimes.  The  starting  point  was  an  analysis  of  data. 
The  sample  data  analyzed  consisted  of  4,704  incidents  including  1,905 
crimes.  Of  these,  25  percent  resulted  in  arrests  or  other  clearances. 
Of  the  “cleared”  cases,  70  percent  involved  arrests,  and  90  percent 
of  the  arrests  were  made  by  patrols.  The  most  significant  factor  in 
cleared  cases  was  the  rapid  identification  of  a  suspect,  as  indicated 
in  the  following  table: 

CRIME  CLEARANCE  RATES  FOR  NAMED  AND  UNNAMED  SUSPECTS 


Number 

Percent 

Total  cases _ 

 1,905 

100 

Named  suspect _ 

_  349 

18.3 

Cleared _ 

Uncleared - 

_  301 

_  48 

15.8 

2.5 

Unnamed  suspect _ _ _  .  _ 

_  1,556 

81.6 

Cleared _ 

Uncleared _  _  _ 

Named  suspect  clearance  rate: 

Cleared _  _ _ _ 

Uncleared _  _ 

Unnamed  suspect  clearance  rate: 

Cleared _ 

Uncleared _ 

_  181 

_  1,375 

9.5 

72.1 

86 

14 

12 

88 

The  logic  of  this  observation  was  that  apprehension  is  more  probable 
if  the  suspect  is  promptly  identified  at  the  crime  scene.  One  means  of 
doing  this  is  achieving  a  quicker  appearance  of  the  police  on  the  scene 
of  the  crime.  In  examining  the  relationship  between  response  time 
and  arrests,  the  task  force  found  that  in  responding  to  emergency 
calls,  the  police  averaged  6.3  minutes  for  cases  in  which  no  clearance 
was  obtained,  and  4.1  minutes  for  cleared  cases.  Expressing  arrest 
probability  as  a  function  of  response  time:  When  response  time  was 
1  minute,  62  percent  of  the  cases  ended  in  arrest;  for  all  cases  with 
response  time  of  less  than  14  minutes,  44  percent  ended  in  arrest. 
On  the  basis  of  figures  like  these,  it  becomes  possible  to  calculate  the 
dollar  cost  (in  improved  equipment  and  staffing)  of  shortening  average 
reaction  time,  and  to  relate  this  cost  to  definite  percentages  of  im¬ 
proved  performance  of  the  police  in  apprehending  suspects.  Elapsed 
time  from  initial  discovery  of  criminal  action  to  arrival  of  police  patrol 
on  the  scene  can  then  be  subdivided  into  a  sequence  of  episodes. 
Time  allocations  can  be  made  to  each  episode  and  the  “cost”  of  each 
in  terms  of  losses  of  efficiency  in  apprehensions  rate  charged  against  it. 
Separate  projects  can  then  be  devised  for  improving  performance  of 
each  episode,  and  evaluated  in  terms  of  cost  versus  improved  time 
(equals  apprehension  gains) . 

Much  of  operations  research  is  no  more  arcane  and  complicated 
than  this  example.  There  is  no  virtue  in  abstruse  complexity  for  its 
own  sake.  The  straightforward  application  of  commonsense  and  simple 
arithmetic  can  often  produce  the  most  valuable  design  guidance. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  ever-expanding  kit  of  mathematical  tools  is 
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becoming  available  to  the  operations  analyst.  Human  ingenuity  has 
been  able  to  extract  useful  guidance  at  many  points  in  the  spectrum. 
What  is  important  is  to  know  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  the 
O.R.  techniques.  It  cannot  be  over  emphasized  that  all  O.R.  ulti¬ 
mately  depends  on  the  analysis  and  manipulation  of  quantitative 
data.  In  enlarging  the  scope  of  O.R.  in  the  field  of  property  protection 
against  crime,  as  applied  to  police  operation,  the  task  force  recom¬ 
mended  that  studies  be  made  of  other  variables  than  those  discussed 
above,  including  “priorities  of  patrol  car  dispatching,  evaluation  of 
criteria  for  emergency  responses,  further  detailed  analysis  of  response 
time  components,  use  of  equipment  (and  presumably  design  criteria 
for  same)  by  investigating  officer.”  34 

There  would  be  no  point  in  authorizing  a  crime  insurance  corpora¬ 
tion  for  small  business  to  sponsor  research  and  development  in  police 
science  and  technology,  in  such  matters  as  command  and  control, 
resource  allocation,  response  time  improvement,  use  of  allocated  parts 
of  the  radiofrequency  spectrum,  communications  problems,  and  finger¬ 
print  identification  and  criminalistics  generally.  The  gains  would  be 
diffused  and  conjectural,  as  well  as  inviting  jurisdictional  controversies. 
It  would  be  appropriate,  however,  to  approach  the  problem  from  the 
other  side,  by  concentrating  on  the  protective  actions  and  resources 
of  insured  establishments.  By  moving  in  this  direction,  the  insurance 
corporation  would  be  able  to  ally  its  efforts  with  those  of  the  police — 
and  would  be  able  to  supply  the  police  with  data  on  which  police 
allocation  of  resources  could  be  based.  Obviously,  there  is  a  great 
dearth  of  information  on  which  police  departments  can  develop  an 
O.R.  program.  This  point  was  emphasized  by  the  President's  Crime 
Commission  at  some  length : 

The  nature  of  crime  and  the  means  of  controlling  it  are  subjects  about  which  a 
surprisingly  small  amount  of  research  has  been  done  (p.  13). 

Probably  the  single  greatest  technical  limitation  on  the  system’s  ability  to 
make  its  decisions  wisely  and  fairly  is  that  people  in  the  system  often  are  required 
to  decide  issues  without  enough  information  (p.  13). 

This  lack  of  firm  data  of  almost  every  kind  has  been  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
the  Commission’s  work  *  *  *  (p.  13). 

If  the  protection  of  property  is  the  objective,  the  economic  loss  from  crime 
must  be  weighed  directly  against  the  cost  of  better  prevention  or  control.  In  view 
of  the  importance  and  the  frequency  of  such  decisions,  it  is  surprising  that  the 
cost  information  on  which  they  are  based  is  as  fragmentary  as  it  is  (p.  32). 

One  of  the  most  neglected  subjects  in  the  study  of  crime  is  its  victims:  the 
persons,  households,  and  businesses  that  bear  the  brunt  of  crime  in  the  United 
States  (p.  38). 

It  is  very  difficult  to  discover  the  exact  extent  to  which  businesses  and  organiza¬ 
tions  are  the  victims  of  crime  (p.  41). 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  lack  of  information  about  the  economic 
costs  of  crime  in  America  be  remedied — not  only  to  furnish  a  better  basis  for 
assessing  the  natures  and  amounts  of  the  various  kinds  of  losses  but  also  as  a 
means  for  developing  new  and  improved  measures  of  control  (p.  35) . 

This  dearth  of  information  would  present  an  obstacle  to  any  program 
aimed  at  assisting  business  establishments  in  protecting  themselves 
against  criminal  loss.  However,  the  exploitation  of  data  generated 
in  the  operation  of  a  widely  applied  crime  insurance  program  can 
fill  this  gap.  Crime  insurance  data,  aggregated  and  computerized, 
could  work  hand-in-hand  with  a  program  of  operations  research, 
the  development  of  protective  procedures,  and  the  definition  of 

34  A  counterpart  investigating  unit  assigned  to  look  into  automobile  accidents  and  causes  would  benefit 
greatly  from  the  availability  of  this  same  kind  of  scientific  approach. 

83-062  0—67 - 4 
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requirements  and  criteria  for  hardware  and  designs.  Suggestive  of 
the  kind  of  information  that  might  be  received,  amplified,  and 
developed  in  detail  is  the  following-  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
President’s  Crime  Commission : 

Commercial  Establishments  and  Organizations  as  Victims  of  Crime  35 

It  is  very  difficult  to  discover  the  exact  extent  to  which  businesses  and  organi¬ 
zations  are  the  victims  of  crime.  Few  attempts  are  made  to  keep  systematic 
records  or  report  such  crimes  to  any  central  place.  Police  agencies  do  not  ordinarily 
separate  the  crimes  against  individuals  from  those  against  organizations.  It  was 
not  possible  in  the  short  time  available  to  the  Commission  to  undertake  a  system¬ 
atic  census  of  victimization  of  different  types  of  industrial,  business,  professional, 
religious,  or  civic  organizations  throughout  the  Nation.  This  task  ought  to  be 
undertaken,  and  some  assessment  procedure  developed,  using  reports,  special 
sample  surveys,  or  similar  devices. 

The  Commission  was  able  to  make  a  pilot  survey,  however,  of  a  sample  of 
neighborhood  businesses  and  organizations  in  eight  police  precincts  in  Chicago, 
Washington,  and  Boston.  The  objective  was  to  discover  through  interviews  what 
types  of  victimization  businesses  and  organizations  had  experienced  from  crimes 
such  as  burglary,  robbery,  shoplifting,  passing  of  fraudulent  checks,  and  employee 
theft. 

Burglary  and  robbery. — Reports  to  the  UCR  indicate  that  nationally  about  half 
of  all  burglaries  in  1965  were  nonresidential,  and  that  the  average  worth  of  the 
property  stolen  in  such  burglaries  was  about  $225.  In  the  Commission  survey 
almost  one  of  every  five  businesses  and  organizations  in  the  eight  neighborhood 
police  precincts  surveyed  was  burglarized  at  least  once  during  the  1-year  period 
covered  by  the  survey.  Considering  only  those  that  were  burglarized,  62  percent 
had  from  two  to  seven  burglaries. 

In  both  Chicago  and  Washington,  but  for  some  reason  not  in  Boston,  the 
burglary  victimization  rates  were  highest  in  the  districts  where  the  overall  crime 
rates  were  highest.  Precinct  13  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  example,  had  a 
victimization  rate  of  51.8  per  100  organizations — nearly  twice  that  of  the  precinct 
with  the  fewest  burglaries — and  a  third  of  all  the  businesses  and  organizations 
sampled  in  that  area  had  been  victimized. 

Nationally,  reports  to  the  UCR  indicate  that  in  1965,  9  percent  of  all  robberies 
were  of  service  stations  or  chainstores,  almost  1  percent  were  of  banks,  and  more 
than  20  percent  were  of  other  types  of  commerical  establishments.  The  average 
value  of  the  property  reported  stolen  varies  from  $109  for  service  station  robberies 
to  $3,789  for  bank  robberies. 

In  the  Commission  survey  the  picture  that  emerges  for  victimization  by  robbery 
is  similar  to  that  for  burglary,  which  occurs  more  frequently.  Among  the  organiza¬ 
tions  that  were  robbed,  80  percent  reported  only  one  robbery  but  2  percent  had 
as  many  as  five.  While  any  business  in  a  high  crime  rate  area  is  obviously  in  danger, 
it  appears  that  some  businesses,  like  some  people,  are  more  likely  than  others  to 
be  victimized  by  crime.  Clearly,  the  reasons  for  the  differences  need  investigation 
as  guides  in  prevention.  The  findings  of  the  President’s  Commission  on  Crime  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  respect  to  the  circumstances  of  housebreaking  are 
suggestive  of  the  way  risks  vary: 

In  21  (7  percent)  of  the  313  commercial  burglaries  surveyed  housebreakers  entered 
through  unlocked  doors  and  in  70  instances  (22  percent)  through  unlocked  windows. 
In  11  instances  the  housebreakers  broke  windows  to  gain  entry,  and  locks  were  forced 
in  95.  A  total  of  105  of  the  commercial  establishments  victimized  were  reported  to  have 
had  burglar-resistent  locks:  65  of  these  establishments,  however,  were  entered  other  than 
by  tampering  with  the  lock.  Sixty- four  percent  of  the  burglarized  commerical  establish¬ 
ments  were  located  on  the  first  floor. 

One  recommendation  by  the  President’s  Crime  Commission  deals 
with  the  establishment  of  local  units  to  stimulate  the  collection  of 
data,  and  to  make  use  of  it  for  operations  research  purposes.  The 
relevant  passage  in  the  report  is  as  follows : 

Operations  Research  Groups  Within  Criminal  Justice  Agencies 

As  an  important  mechanism  for  innovation,  the  large  criminal  justice  agencies, 
and  especially  large  police  departments,  should  establish  small  operations  research 


35  Op.  cit.,  pp.  41-42. 
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groups  with  professionally  trained  scientists,  mathematicians,  and  engineers, 
including  at  least  one  person  competent  in  statistics.  The  group  would  analyze 
the  operations,  design  and  evaluate  experiments,  and  provide  general  technical 
assistance.  Such  groups  have  proved  extremely  valuable  to  industry,  government, 
and  the  military.  Certainly  each  of  the  21  police  departments,  4  sheriffs’  forces, 
and  12  State  police  forces  with  more  than  1,000  employees  could  benefit  signifi¬ 
cantly  from  such  a  group. 

The  Commission  recommends:  The  Federal  Government  should  encourage 
and  support  the  establishment  of  operations  research  staffs  in  large  criminal 
justice  agencies.36 

A  counterpart  scientific  research  and  development  unit  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  risks  of  victims  of  crime  might  benefit  corres¬ 
pondingly  from  the  availability  of  a  similar  operations  research  group, 
perhaps  supported  by  contract  studies  procured  from  the  growing 
reservoir  of  national  competence  in  this  field  in  industry,  the  univer¬ 
sities,  and  the  not-for-profit  corporations.  Functions  of  such  a  unit 
would  include,  ideally: 

1 .  Analysis  of  factual  quantitative  data  derived  from  computer¬ 
ized  inputs  from  insurance  claims  statements. 

2.  Design  of  claims  questionnaires  to  elicit  the  maximum  of 
useful  information. 

3.  Identification  of  sensitivity  factors. 

4.  Definition  of  program  objectives. 

5.  Identification  of  alternative  approaches  to  achievement  of 
programs. 

6.  Cost /effectiveness  studies  of  alternatives. 

7.  Definition  of  operational  criteria  and  performance  require¬ 
ments  of  hardware  and  structural  designs. 

8.  Design  of  tests  to  measure  effectiveness  of  prototypes. 

9.  Evaluation  of  test  data. 

Of  interest  to  such  a  unit  would  be  the  quantitative  analysis  of 
variables  in  the  statistics  of  successful  and  unsuccessful  crime  events, 
and — even  more  important — the  variables  in  establishments  against 
which  crimes  were  attempted  versus  establishments  left  untouched. 
Illustrative  of  possible  variables  to  examine  might  be:  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  on  the  premises,  character  of  illumination,  visibility  of 
establishment  interior  from  the  street,  compliance  of  the  establishment 
with  physical  protection  standards,  kinds  and  locations  of  exterior 
openings  and  entrances,  mode  of  entry  used  for  crime,  kind  of  auto¬ 
matic  alarm,  time  of  alarm,  time  of  arrival  of  patrol,  etc. 

An  early  and  continuing  assignment  to  such  an  O.R.  team  would 
appropriately  be  the  identification  of  information  needs  of  the  team  to 
carry  out  its  function.  If  such  a  team  is  maintained  as  an  adjunct  of  an 
insurance  institution,  the  acquisition  of  data  could  simultaneously 
serve  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  insurance  function  and  the 
operations  research  function.  Data  would  be  generated  in  forms  (1) 
to  establish  eligibility  of  applicants  for  insurance  protection,  (2)  to 
set  premium  rates  for  individual  policyholders,  (3)  to  be  executed  by 
policyholders  in  presenting  claims  for  indemnity,  and  (4)  to  be 
executed  by  claims  adjusters  when  a  visit  to  the  business  premises  is 
required.  Machine  tabulation  of  these  data  would  render  them  acces¬ 
sible  for  an  infinite  variety  of  analyses,  yielding  a  succession  of  new 
ideas  and  concepts  to  be  explored  and  tested. 


38  Op.  cit.,  p.  271. 


CHAPTER  XI 


RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PROTECTIVE 
HARDWARE  AGAINST  CRIME 

The  statements  by  various  public  officials  presented  earlier  in  this 
study  call  for  full  exploitation  of  science  and  technology  to  prevent 
crime,  and  apprehend  criminals.  Operations  research  can  produce 
requirements,  defensive  procedures,  standards,  and  design  criteria, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  go  further.  The  fragmentation  of  the  structure 
of  law  enforcement  in  the  United  States  leaves  no  single  organization 
with  adequate  resources  to  support  a  reasonably  vigorous  level  of 
scientific  and  technological  effort  to  equip  police  departments  with 
the  new  tools  they  need.  For  this  reason  the  President’s  Crime 
Commission  reported : 

The  Federal  Government  should  take  the  initiative  in  organizing  and  sus¬ 
taining  a  science  and  technology  research  and  development  program.  Whether 
it  be  equipment  development,  field  experimentation,  data  collection,  or  analytical 
studies,  the  limited  budgets  of  individual  State  and  local  criminal  justice  agencies 
cannot  provide  the  necessary  investment.  Furthermore,  the  results  will  be  of 
nationwide  benefit.  Thus,  the  Federal  Government  should  support  a  major 
science  and  technology  research  and  development  program  relating  to  all  areas 
of  criminal  justice. 

The  program  should  introduce  science  and  technology  to  criminal  justice. 
The  Federal  Government  should  sponsor  research,  development,  test,  and  eval¬ 
uation  (R.D.T.  &  E.)  projects  at  the  local  and  State  levels,  especially  supporting 
those  widely  useful  projects  that  no  single  agency  could  support  alone.  The 
Government  should  help  criminal  justice  agencies  get  the  technical  support 
they  need  to  incorporate  the  results  of  these  projects  into  their  operations.  To 
infuse  science  and  technology  directly  into  day-to-day  activities,  operations 
research  groups  should  be  established  in  the  larger  criminal  justice  agencies. 
Finally,  to  provide  the  basic  fund  of  knowledge,  a  major  science  and  technology 
program  should  be  established  in  one  of  the  research  institutes  described  in 
chapters  12  and  13  below.  The  President’s  Science  Advisory  Committee  has 
reviewed  and  supports  these  recommendations. 

R.D.T.  &  E.  PROGRAM 

The  Commission  recommends:  The  Federal  Government  should  sponsor  a 
science  and  technology  R.D.T.  &  E.  program  with  three  primary  components: 
systems  analysis,  field  experimentation,  and  equipment-system  development.37 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  there  is  no  shortage  of  technologically 
oriented  companies  and  individuals  in  the  United  States  to  design, 
develop,  and  manufacture  all  conceivable  kinds  of  protective  hard¬ 
ware.  Countless  burglar  alarms,  sensors,  automatic  communication 
contrivances,  safes,  burglar-proof  locks  and  barriers,  and  other 
protective  hardware  are  currently  available  for  purchase  or  lease. 
Imaginative,  clever,  and  sophisticated  hardware  is  on  the  market 
in  great  variety. 

Formidable  problems  are  encountered  in  attempting  a  compre¬ 
hensive  listing  of  all  the  companies  offering  various  kinds  of  protective 
hardware,  and  even  more  difficult  problems  are  involved  in  enumerat¬ 
ing  kinds  of  actual  hardware  available.  To  preserve  its  effectiveness, 


37  Op  cit.,  pp.  269-270. 
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some  kinds  of  hardware  must  be  kept  from  public  display  or  descrip¬ 
tion.  Some  military  protective  devices  and  systems  are  in  this  category, 
and  so  are  some  kinds  of  holdup  alarms.  Companies  manufacturing  or 
developing  protective  hardware  are  widely  scattered  over  the  United 
States,  including  many  small  businesses;  they  sometimes  serve  local 
areas  or  business  enterprises  in  some  one  community. 

An  idea  of  the  range  and  diversity  of  protective  hardware  is  suggested 
by  the  accompanying  table  of  burglary  and  robbery  protection 
equipment,  condensed  from  the  official  listing  of  the  Underwriters’ 
Laboratories,  Inc.  Numbers  of  companies  appearing  in  the  listing  are 
given  in  the  table,  but  it  should  be  understood  that  a  single  company 
may  have  several  different  devices  appearing  under  its  name.  The 
listing  of  companies  is  itself  incomplete  for  a  number  of  reasons: 
(a)  some  military  hardware  may  not  be  included,  ( b )  some  hardware 
submitted  to  the  Underwriters’  Laboratories  for  test  may  not  have 
been  approved  for  inclusion  at  the  time  the  publication  was  issued 
(bimonthly  supplements  are  also  issued),  (c)  some  companies  elect 
not  to  subject  themselves  to  the  cost  and  time  requirements  of  the 
U.L.  testing  procedures,  ( d )  some  devices  do  not  fall  into  categories 
that  can  be  listed,  ( e )  some  companies  that  have  developed  devices 
or  technological  concepts,  have  not  chosen  to  market  them.  Inclusion 
of  a  product  in  the  U.L.  listing  indicates  that  it  has  been  examined 
and  tested,  and  is  subject  to  one  of  several  forms  of  followup  re¬ 
examination. 

Underwriters'  Laboratories  listings  of  crime-protective  hardware 


Alarm  system  units:  Companies 

Central  station  alarm  units _  10 

Connectors  and  switches _  14 

Holdup  alarm  units _  6 

Intrusion  detection  units _ 16 

Linings  and  screens _  6 

Local  alarm  units _  12 

Power  supplies _  7 

Relays _  1 

Sounding  devices _ 5 

Bullet-resisting  enclosures _  3 

Bullet- resisting  enclosures  and  alarm  systems _  2 

Bullet-resisting  materials : 

Glazing  material _  8 

Tellers’  fixtures _  2 

Burglar  alarm  systems : 

Bank  safe  and  vault  alarm _  41 

Mercantile  premises  alarm _  54 

Mercantile  safe  and  vault  alarm _  46 

Combination  central  station  and  local : 

Bank  safe  and  vault  alarm _  2 

Mercantile  premises  alarm _  38 

Mercantile  safe  and  vault  alarm _  7 

Local  alarm  systems : 

Bank  safe  and  vault  alarm _  8 

Mercantile  premises  alarm _  202 

Mercantile  safe  and  vault  alarm _  34 

Gas  and  chemical  systems: 

For  interior  robbery _  2 

For  safes _ 2 

For  vaults _  1 

Holdup  alarm  systems: 

Manual  alarms _  5 

Semiautomatic  alarms _  2 
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Underwriters’  Laboratories  listings  of  crime-protective  hardware — Continued 


Locks :  Companies 

Combination  locks _  8 

Locking  cylinders _  3 

Locks  for  safe  deposit  boxes _  7 

Timelocks _  5 

Relocking  devices: 

For  safes  or  chests _  16 

For  light  vault  doors _  5 

For  heavy  vault  doors _  2 

Safes  and  chests: 

Key-locked _  2 

Night  depository _  2 

Tool-resistant  safes _  9 

Torch-  and  tool-resistant  safes _ „ _  3 

Torch-,  explosive-,  and  tool-resistant  safe _  1 

Security  file  containers _  1 

Tellers’  lockers _  2 


Source:  Accident,  automotive,  and  burglary  protection  equipment  lists,  Underwriters’  Laboratories, 
Inc.,  September  1966  (pp.  83-139). 

In  conjunction  with  market  surveys  of  its  telephone  alarm  coupling 
equipment,  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  compiled  a 
list  of  92  companies  interested  in  marketing  alarm  sending  devices 
to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  A.T.  &  T.  alarm  coupler.  There 
were  49  companies  exhibiting  at  a  seminar  on  industrial  security, 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  1965.  At  an  exhibition  of  crime-control  technology 
organized  by  Representative  James  H.  Scheuer,  in  April  1966,  there 
were  34  exhibits  presented.  At  the  first  national  symposium  on  law 
enforcement  science  and  technology  held  in  Chicago  in  March  1967, 
papers  were  contributed  by  representatives  of  many  of  the  larger 
aerospace  and  communications  industries;  (see  list)  a  substantial 
percentage  of  these  involved  descriptions  of  company-developed 
hardware. 


Technical  Papers  Delivered  by  Representatives  of  Companies  at  First 
National  Symposium  on  Law  Enforcement  Science  and  Technology 


Kelly  Scientific  Corp. 

General  Dynamics 
Martin  Co. 

ITT  Federal  Laboratories 
Western  Union 
General  Electric  Co. 

System  Development  Corp. 

Bell  Telephone  Laboratories 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 
Research  Institute 
Ferranti  Electric,  Inc. 

Codamite  Corp. 

Midwest  Research  Institute 
Computing  Technology,  Inc. 
Sherwin-Williams  Research  Center 
Parametrics,  Inc. 

Aerojet- General  Corp. 

Central  Watch  Service 
Paul  L.  Kirk  &  Associates 
Bendix  Corp. 


Litton  Industries 
International  Business  Machines 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co. 

Century  Research  Corp. 

Franklin  Institute 

North  American  Aviation,  Inc. 

Vitro  Laboratories 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 

Sylvania  Electronic  Systems/ Western 
Honeywell,  Inc. 

Radio  Corp.  of  America 
Servo  Corp.  of  America 
Chicago  Aerial  Industries,  Inc. 

Sperry  Utah  Co. 

TRUE  Systems 
Aeronutronic  Philco-Ford  Corp. 
Lockheed  Missiles  &  Space  Co. 
Hazeltine  Corp. 

Raytheon  Co. 

Emission  Electric  Co. 


Even  more  fractionating  of  effort  is  noted  in  the  craft  of  physical 
protective  hardware.  The  accompanying  item,  taken  from  a  brochure 
of  the  Associated  Locksmiths  of  America,  stresses  the  decentralized 
structure  of  this  industry. 
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About  the  Locksmithing  Craft 

Locksmiths  in  America  are  independent,  small  businessmen.  Often,  knowledge 
of  the  trade  has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  Apprenticeship  training 
and,  more  recently,  trade  association  sessions,  correspondence  and  trade  school 
courses  have  accounted  for  some. 

Most  locksmith’s  shops  are  operated  by  an  individual,  occasionally  by  a  partner¬ 
ship.  The  work  is  highly  specialized  and  each  security  problem  requires  an  indi¬ 
vidual  solution.  Because  of  the  high  responsibilities  and  the  close  attention  to 
detail,  locksmithing,  in  general,  has  not  been  adapted  to  large  organizations. 
Three  to  four  employees  constitute  a  fair-sized  establishment.  Few  shops  through¬ 
out  America  employ  more  than  10.  The  efficient  operation  of  this  craft  maintains 
the  security  of  our  homes,  industries,  and  government. 

Most  locksmiths  are  perfectionists  and  enjoy  working  with  the  complex  mecha¬ 
nisms  used  in  their  craft.  They  are  oftentimes  critical  of  manufacturers’  products 
and  are  unhappy  with  the  public’s  complacency  and  indifferent  attitude  toward 
security. 

In  defense  of  existing  protective  hardware,  it  should  be  stressed 
that  it  is  designed  to  perform  in  specified  ways  in  some  particular 
environment  in  response  to  some  specified  challenge.  Since  the  hard¬ 
ware  is  constantly  coming  under  attack  by  intelligent  opponents,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  it  is  occasionally  defeated.  Since  the  designers  of 
protective  hardware  are  constantly  trying  to  improve  defeated  hard¬ 
ware  against  a  repetition  of  these  defeats,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
trend  is  toward  more  sophistication  and  higher  costs  which  make  it 
progressively  less  suitable  for  small  businesses. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  two  principal  criticisms  of  protective  hard¬ 
ware  are  that  (1)  design  criteria  are  incorrect  for  such  hardware  as 
commonly  applied  in  small  business  uses,  (2)  individual  pieces  of 
hardware  are  not  linked  functionally  into  effective  systems  of  preven¬ 
tion-protection-apprehension.  These  weaknesses  of  hardware  are  only 
by  remote  implication  the  fault  of  designers  of  the  equipments.  The 
fact  is  that  the  basic  information  needed  for  design  guidance  is 
unobtainable  and  the  designer  must  work  virtually  in  the  dark, 
developing  his  hardware  on  the  basis  of  unproved  assumptions  as  to 
criminal  behavior,  police  operation,  and  the  environment  and  targets 
to  be  protected.  The  crime  statistics  appear  to  indicate  that  either  the 
present  array  of  protective  hardware  is  not  used  to  a  sufficient  extent, 
or  if  it  is  used,  it  affords  insufficient  protection.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  customer  seeking  protection,  the  available  hardware  is  costly, 
often  unsightly,  and  difficult  to  operate  in  harmony  within  the  routine 
of  his  establishment.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  police,  the  systems 
are  overly  sensitive,  and  if  used  to  the  extent  called  for  by  the  existence 
of  burglary  targets  would  generate  an  impossible  load  of  false  alarms. 
There  is  variation  as  to  objectives  of  these  protective  contrivances,  as 
to  the  level  of  protection  provided,  as  to  the  area  requiring  protection, 
and  as  to  their  vulnerability  to  countermeasures. 

These  weaknesses  of  existing  protective  devices  are  summed  up  in 
the  general  conclusion  that  existing  hardware  is  neither  designed 
toward  scientifically  developed  objectives  nor  proved  against  scien¬ 
tifically  prepared  criteria.  The  individual  customer  may  be  convinced 
by  valid  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  apprehensions  resulting  from 
use  of  a  particular  alarm  system.  Or  by  true  statements  that  use  of  a 
protective  system  successfully  deterred  criminal  attempts.  But  the 
national  figures  on  crime  continue  to  mount  and  the  individual  busi¬ 
nessman  continues  to  search  for  solutions  to  the  threat  of  criminal 
loss. 


CHAPTER  XII 


DATA  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CRIME  PROTECTION  SYSTEM 

DEVELOPMENT 

A  considerable  array  of  difficulties  in  the  communicating  to  police 
to  signal  for  help  were  brought  out  in  discussions  of  task  forces  at  the 
National  Symposium  on  Science  and  Criminal  Justice,  in  June  1966. 
It  was  generally  agreed  by  the  participants  that  these  difficulties 
were  amendable  to  technical  solution,  particularly  if  a  “systems 
approach”  were  applied  to  the  general  problem. 

There  was  urgent  need  for  the  public  to  have  better  access  to  the 
police.  Emergency  calls  from  pay  phones  should  not  require  deposit  of 
a  coin.  (Normal  practice  of  the  robber  is  to  strip  his  victim  of  all 
small  change  to  make  this  impossible.)  A  universal  telephone  number 
should  be  standardized  for  summoning  police  aid.  Identification  of  the 
source  of  a  call  should  be  automated.  Since  crime  occurs  in  low  density 
traffic  areas  and  public  phones  are  normally  located  in  high  density 
traffic  areas,  public  call  boxes  should  be  strategically  located  in  the 
former  to  supplement  public  telephones.  Systematic  procedures 
should  be  developed  to  establish  the  jurisdictional  agency  responsible 
for  responding  to  emergency  calls.  The  possibility  of  using  civilian  fre¬ 
quency  bands  of  mobile  radio  would  be  a  possibility,  but  would  require 
some  agency  to  undertake  the  monitoring  of  it  other  than  the  under¬ 
manned  police  forces.  The  problem  of  the  busy  signal  required  con¬ 
sideration;  how  could  a  caller  with  an  emergency  at  hand  assert 
priority  when  confronted  with  such  a  signal?  Severe  problems  existed 
and  more  were  foreseen  because  of  the  crowding  of  the  radiofrequency 
spectrum.  (For  example,  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  receives 
more  than  10,000  calls  for  aid  daily,  and  each  call  may  require  as 
many  as  four  radio  transmissions.)  Cost  was  identified  as  a  severe 
limitation  in  mobile  patrol  radios. 

Additional  problems  were  presented  by  the  existing  technology  of 
alarm  systems.  Cost  was  a  major  consideration:  a  typical  alarm  system 
for  protecting  a  liquor  store  at  night  represents  an  investment  on  the 
order  of  $550  plus  a  $110  remote  indicator  at  the  police  station.  Wired 
systems  usually  involve  unsightly  exposed  (and  vulnerable)  wiring. 
Alarms  sounding  locally  may  impel  an  intruder  to  flee,  but  may  cause 
him  to  panic  and  shoot  his  way  out.  Automatic  dialing  systems  can 
be  hooked  up  to  an  intrusion  detector,  but  must  be  installed  by  the 
telephone  company,  entailing  additional  expense.  Signals  can  be 
multiplexed  over  any  metallic  fine  (such  as  water  pipes),  but  require 
approval  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  which  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  serious  obstacle.  (In  general,  FCC  rules  are  regarded  as 
an  obstacle  to  communication  innovation  in  alarm  system  develop¬ 
ment.)  Hardware  development  in  the  field  of  alarms  tends  to  be  a 
small  business  problem  throughout :  there  is  a  large  number  of  poten¬ 
tial  users  and  a  large  number  of  developers,  but  the  financial  resources 
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of  both  are  small;  moreover,  because  of  the  fragmentation  of  police 
jurisdictions,  there  is  no  standardization  of  practice  in  the  approval 
or  acceptance  of  signals,  nor  in  the  methods  of  responding  to  them.38 

The  problem  of  false  alarms  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  effective 
operation  of  automatic  burglary  prevention-detection  systems  (by 
which  a  sensor  detects,  an  alarm  mechanism  is  activated,  a  communi¬ 
cation  linkage  employed,  and  the  police  station  notified  that  a  crime  is 
in  progress).  In  systems  language,  this  is  an  “interface”  problem:  both 
“subsystems” — police  station  equipment  and  alarm  system — may  be 
working  perfectly,  but  the  linkage  between  them  has  an  inappropriate 
filter  so  that  incorrect  messages  get  through.  In  the  language  of  the 
report  of  the  President’s  Crime  Commission : 

False  alarms  are  problems  for  any  alarm  system.  In  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1965, 
4,450  alarms  were  directed  to  the  police:  98  percent  of  these  were  false.  Since 
answering  each  false  alarm  takes  an  average  of  about  30  minutes,  these  alarms 
consume  about  2,100  car-hours  each  year,  the  equivalent  of  about  one-quarter  of 
a  full-time  patrol  car.  However,  in  those  cases  where  the  alarm  is  for  an  actual 
crime,  the  apprehension  probability  could  be  very  high,  so  that  the  assignment  of 
high  priority  service  to  all  alarm  soundings  is  probably  an  efficient  allocation  of 
resources. 

New  low-cost  private  alarm  systems  that  can  automatically  send  prerecorded 
messages  directly  to  the  police  are  being  developed  and  may  become  widely 
installed.  As  a  consequence,  the  police  should  expect  a  significant  increase  in  the 
number  of  false  alarms.  To  prevent  this  increase  from  seriously  disrupting  police 
operations,  police  departments  should  establish  minimum  standards  for  direct- 
calling  alarm  installations.  On-site  inspection  should  be  required  to  assure  that 
the  alarm  itself  is  mechanically  and  electrically  reliable  (usually  not  a  serious 
problem),  that  its  installation  is  not  subject  to  simple  accidental  failure  (as  from 
a  blowing  wind),  and  that  it  is  not  subject  to  accidental  triggering  by  the  occu¬ 
pants.  The  false  alarm  rate  can  be  reduced  by  means  such  as  using  two  different 
detection  sensors,  increasing  the  sensitivity  of  each,  and  requiring  simultaneous 
triggering  of  both  to  establish  an  alarm.39 

The  proposal  of  this  study  is  to  approach  the  problem  of  crimes 
against  commercial  property  from  the  standpoint  of  the  victim  or 
potential  victim;  it  is  assumed  that  other  sectors  of  public  administra¬ 
tion  will  be  concerned  with  police  operations  and  with  coming  to  grips 
with  the  sociological  and  behavioral  aspects  of  crime  prevention.  The 
hypothesis  is  that  by  development  of  protective  hardware  meeting 
scientifically  developed  design  criteria,  by  linking  up  such  hardware 
into  comprehensive  protection  systems,  and  by  arranging  for  sound 
strategies  in  the  deployment  of  this  hardware,  it  should  be  possible 
to  reduce  the  risk  of  loss  by  commercial  establishments  to  the  point 
tolerable  for  insurance  coverage.  The  important  point  to  stress  is  that 
design  of  advanced  hardware  should  come  late  in  the  sequence  of  sys¬ 
tem  development.  The  first  requirement  is  an  understanding  of  the 
objective,  the  circumstances,  the  statistical  conditions  and  require¬ 
ments  to  be  met.  The  generation  and  analysis  of  detailed  data  to 
meet  this  requirement  is  altogether  compatible  with  the  structure, 
management,  and  procedures  necessary  for  a  crime  insurance  system. 

Once  the  research  and  development  effort  has  identified  the  hard¬ 
ware  requirements,  opportunity  can  be  afforded  the  present  producers 
of  protective  hardware  to  examine  their  products  with  reference  to 

38  On  this  point,  a  working  group  on  surveillance,  recording,  alarms,  and  security  devices  from  whose 
proceedings  the  foregoing  condensation  was  extracted,  reported  to  the  National  Symposium  on  Science  and 
Criminal  Justice,  at  the  June  22-23,  1966,  meeting  (op.  cit.,  p.  164):  “*  *  *  It  would  appear  that  the  cost  of 
protection  must  be  scaled  so  that  insurance  rates  reflect  potential  reductions  in  losses.  If  this  is  to  be  the  only 
consideration,  it  should  be  apparent  that  no  great  economic  investment  in  the  development  of  devices  is 
likely  to  occur  nor  is  there  likely  to  be  any  great  incentive  from  the  people  installing  and  servicing  such 
devices.  *  *  *  It  would  seem  as  though  any  significant  breakthrough  in  improved  protection  devices  must 
therefore  receive  Federal  sanction,  legislation,  and  economic  incentive.” 

39  Op.  cit.,  p.  14. 
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these  requirements,  determine  needed  changes,  propose  further  devel¬ 
opment  under  sponsorship  by  the  corporation  or  on  their  own  initia¬ 
tive,  and  in  this  way  work  toward  the  evolution  of  a  coordinated 
crime  prevention  system. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  concept  does  not  preclude  but 
probably  requires  a  variety  of  different  kinds  of  hardware  for  similar 
or  related  purposes.  There  are  variations  in  kinds  of  establishments 
to  be  protected,  variations  in  environment,  variations  in  police  meth¬ 
odology,  and  variations  in  level  of  protection  required.  There  is  obvious 
advantage  in  simple  variation  merely  to  confront  the  burglar  with 
an  array  of  different  devices  difficult  for  him  to  defeat  by  some  single 
routine.  It  is  possible  that  in  conjunction  with  the  providing  of  crime 
insurance  it  might  be  appropriate  to  sponsor  development  of  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  protective  devices,  and  to  develop  a  strategy  of  deployment 
of  devices  of  different  kinds,  interchanging  them  from  time  to  time, 
so  that  the  burglar  would  not  be  able  to  know  in  advance  what  kind 
of  protective  hardware  he  would  encounter. 

In  approaching  the  problem  of  designing  a  protective  system  against 
burglary  (allowing  for  the  variables  enumerated  above) ,  the  first  step 
would  be  to  determine  precisely  what  the  system  should  aim  to 
accomplish.  The  accompanying  table  lists  10  possible  system  objec¬ 
tives;  there  are  certainly  many  more  possibilities.  The  objective 
finally  decided  upon  should  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  a  reasonable 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  problem  the  system  is  to  be  developed 
to  solve.  As  additional  knowledge  of  these  details  is  acquired,  and 
with  growing  experience  in  the  operation  of  the  system  initially  de¬ 
ployed,  it  will  become  possible  to  refine  and  expand  the  system  design 
to  improve  its  effectiveness.  This  process  should  generate  a  continuing 
flow  of  design  criteria  and  operational  requirements  for  new  protec¬ 
tive  hardware.  The  system  initially  devised  certainly  ought  to  be  an 
improvement  over  present  uncoordinated  hardware,  but  will  leave 
opportunity  for  endless  further  improvement.  And  each  increment  of 
improvement  should  strengthen  the  insurance  function,  adding  to  its 
reserves,  and  affording  opportunity  for  expansion  of  its  coverage  or 
downward  adjustment  of  its  premiums  rates.  In  other  words,  there 
would  be  a  continuing  economic  as  well  as  social  motivation  to 
improve  the  level  of  technical  protection  achieved. 

Possible  System  Statements  or  Objectives  for  the  Application 
of  Science  and  Technology  to  Crime  Protection 

1.  Improve  the  small  businessman’s  capability  for  protection  of  his 
property. 

2.  Create  an  environment  in  the  small  commercial  establishment 
inhospitable  to  would-be  criminals,  without  impairing  its  functional 
utility  as  a  place  of  business. 

3.  Eliminate  opportunities  for  casual  or  opportunistic  intrusion  in 
off  hours. 

4.  Increase  psychological  costs  of  criminal  behavior  on  business 
premises. 

5.  Decrease  the  potential  efficiency  of  criminal  operations. 

6.  Reduce  average  time  span  between  criminal  event  and  arrival  of 
law  enforcement  official. 
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7.  Institutionalize  customer  behavior  in  ways  affording  least 
opportunity  for  criminal  variation. 

8.  Reduce  accessibility  of  values  to  criminal  acquisition. 

9.  Increase  visibility  of  criminal  behavior. 

10.  Generate  uncertainty  in  persons  contemplating  a  criminal  act. 

In  designing  hardware  to  perform  a  function  in  a  complex  environ¬ 
ment,  the  traditional  approach  used  to  be  to  consider  the  problem, 
draw  hypotheses  or  assumptions,  and  then  devise  a  piece  of  equipment 
based  on  the  assumptions.  For  example,  local  burglar  alarms  (a  loud 
bell  or  buzzer  attached  to  the  outside  of  the  protected  building  and 
activated  by  an  intruder)  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  noise 
will  scare  the  intruder  away  before  he  has  an  opportunity  to  find 
anything  of  value  to  steal.  Conversely,  the  remote  alarm  is  based  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  intruder,  not  hearing  it,  will  delay  long  enough 
to  be  apprehended  by  law  officers  responding  to  the  alarm. 

How  valid  these  assumptions  may  be  from  the  national  standpoint 
is  open  to  question.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  a  degree  of  validity 
in  all  assumptions  on  which  present  protective  hardware  is  based. 
However,  it  is  less  certain  that  this  approach  to  design  can  achieve 
the  optimum  of  effectiveness.  Crime  scenarios  are  so  varied  in  detail, 
protective  devices  are  so  numerous,  and  discipline  levels  of  individual 
businesses  are  so  uncertain,  that  estimates  of  effectiveness  are  hardly 
more  than  guesswork. 

Assumptions  are  invaluable  for  purposes  of  basic  investigation,  and 
from  the  testing  of  these  assumptions  against  accumulated  factual 
data  it  becomes  possible  to  design  hardware  with  progressively  im¬ 
proved  effectiveness.  Among  the  many  untested  assumptions  as  to 
criminal  behavior,  the  following  are  illustrative: 

Most  crimes  are  crimes  of  opportunity,  rather  than  planned. 

There  is  a  “criminal  element”  that  is  responsible  for  most 
crimes. 

Criminal  behavior  is  a  form  of  sickness. 

Ethnic  stresses  contribute  to  a  crime-prone  environment. 

Crime  is  mostly  an  urban  phenomenon. 

Criminals  tend  to  repeat  their  successes. 

Crimes  can  be  reduced  by — 

Training  business  personnel  in  protective  behavior. 

Raising  the  threshold  of  criminal  temptation. 

Making  criminal  skill  requirements  exorbitant. 

Imposing  a  nervous  burden  on  the  criminal. 

Reducing  the  time  available  for  the  criminal  act. 

Imposing  a  complex  burden  of  decisionmaking  on  the 
criminal. 

Increasing  the  probability  of  apprehension  and  punish¬ 
ment. 

Illuminating  areas  threatened  with  crime. 

As  indicated  earlier,  there  is  probably  some  validity  in  each  of  the 
foregoing  assumptions.  The  problem  is  to  devise  a  system  strategy 
incorporating  the  right  proportions  of  response  to  each  so  that  the 
final  system  design  is  optimized,  at  least  total  cost.  Moreover,  com¬ 
plete  responsiveness  to  any  single  criterion  may  not  be  possible.  The 
“time  available”  to  the  criminal  cannot  be  reduced  to  zero;  skill  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  criminal  are  costly  to  impose ;  full  daylight  illumina¬ 
tion  of  all  populated  areas  would  be  patently  unreasonable;  and  so  on. 
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The  question  of  how  lighting  should  best  be  used  to  deter  crimes 
illustrates  the  importance  of  adequate  reliable  factual  information  on 
which  to  base  protective  measures.  Street  lighting  is  regarded  as  fore¬ 
most  among  deterrents  of  street  crimes.  But  there  remain  many  un¬ 
answered  questions  about  its  use — in  stores  and  on  streets — for  maxi¬ 
mum  effectiveness.  How  much  light?  Where  placed?  In  combination 
with  what  other  protective  measures?  Answers  to  these  questions 
are  not  yet  available. 

The  issue  of  “how  much  light  deters  crime  most  efficiently”  was 
examined  in  1966  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  a  Joint 
Committee  of  the  Institute  of  Traffic  Engineers  and  the  Illuminating 
Engineering  Society.  Findings  of  the  committee  with  respect  to  the 
effect  of  illumination  on  the  deterrence  of  night  crimes  were  as  follows : 

1.  The  earliest  known  use  of  street  lighting  was  aimed  at  crime  prevention. 
Studies  have  shown  that  75  to  90  percent  of  certain  types  of  offenses  are  committed 
at  night.  Evidence  is  presented  that  improvements  in  lighting  tend  to  lower  the 
rates  of  certain  crimes.  Reductions  in  specific  types  of  crimes  have  been  reported, 
ranging  from  10  to  87  percent. 

2.  Lighting  discourages  night  crime  in  three  ways:  The  intended  victim  has 
improved  opportunity  to  see  and  evade  the  attacker;  the  criminals  are  more 
likely  to  be  seen  by  passersby;  and  police  patrols  can  more  readily  spot  a  crime 
underway  or  in  the  making. 

3.  There  are  five  general  areas  where  lighting  effects  on  crime  can  be  separately 
considered:  (a)  business  streets,  ( b )  parking  areas,  (c)  residential  streets,  ( d )  under¬ 
passes  and  alleys,  and  (e)  playgrounds.  The  type  of  lighting  that  is  customarily 
installed  varies  with  each  area.  Research  studies  to  define  accurately  the  effect 
of  different  lighting  levels  on  crime  reduction  are  needed,  but  are  yet  to  be  per¬ 
formed. 

4.  One  city  wide  study  of  nearly  30,000  crimes  found  reductions  in  the  night 
percentage  of  certain  crimes,  ranging  from  6  to  17  percent,  following  relighting. 
‘  5.  Major  reduction  of  50  to  86  percent  in  vandalism  were  found  after  lighting  of 
playgrounds  in  New  York  City. 

6.  Based  on  information  available  today,  it  appears  that  the  lighting  of  streets 
to  standards  adequate  for  traffic  safety  will  afford  some  added  night  security.40 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  was  that  the  “appro¬ 
priate  committees  develop  legislation  to  provide  additional  research 
funds  to  (a)  investigate  the  effect  of  lighting  levels  on  street-crime 
occurrences,  (b)  develop  standards  for  lighting  pedestrian  areas,  and 
(c)  expand  studies  of  the  effect  of  improved  night  visibility  on  highway 
safety  *  *  *.”  The  committee  noted  that  “little  definitive  research 
has  been  performed  to  determine  the  amount  of  night-crime  reduction 
to  be  expected  with  modern  lighting.”  In  St.  Louis,  for  example,  a 
9-month  before-and-after  study  of  relighting  of  the  central  business 
district  revealed  a  50-percent  reduction  in  purse  snatching  but  a  10- 
percent  reduction  in  “night-business  burglaries.”  In  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  conflicting  data  were  uncovered;  apparently  night  crimes  were 
reduced  in  more  brightly  lighted  main  thoroughfares  and  increased 
in  other  less  well  lighted  areas.  The  section  of  the  article  concludes : 

The  absence  of  convincing  factual  evidence  on  the  effect  that  improved  street 
lighting  has  on  reducing  thefts,  burglaries,  personal  assault,  and  other  violent 
crime,  emphasizes  the  need  for  research  in  urban  areas.  Public  officials  and  law- 
enforcement  officers  generally  agree  that  lighting  is  a  powerful  crime  deterrent,  but 
the  fact  is  not  sufficiently  documented.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 

<°  “Public  Lighting  Needs,”  a  special  report  for  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate  and  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  by  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Institute  of  Traffic  Engineers  and  the  Illuminating 
Engineering  Society,  Illumine  ting  Engineering,  September  1966,  p.  587.  In  confirmation  of  the  inverse 
relationship  between  illumination  and  crime,  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports— 1966  notes  (p.  20)  that  95  percent 
of  nonresidential  burglaries  occurred  at  night  and  December  was  the  peak  month  for  burglary  (p.  18). 
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in  the  public  interest  to  provide  research  funds  to  investigate  the  effect  of  various 
lighting  levels  on  street-crime  occurrence,  leading  toward  development  of  stand¬ 
ards  for  lighting  in  pedestrian  areas.41 

And  later — 

Additional  research  is  particularly  needed  in  the  area  of  crime  reduction  by 
various  levels  of  lighting,  and  for  differing  conditions.  The  lighting  requirements 
should  be  determined  for  pedestrians  on  streets,  walkways,  in  parking  lots,  in 
underpasses,  parks,  and  playgrounds.42 

One  opinion  informally  voiced  by  police  officials  is  that  brilliantly 
lighted  shops  in  isolated  suburban  areas  attract  the  attention  of 
crime-prone  persons.  Also,  that  a  brightly  lighted  interior  enables  the 
criminal  to  “case”  the  store  at  a  glance,  to  determine  whether  his 
proposed  attack  strategy  will  be  successful.  (On  this  reasoning,  small 
front  windows  and  interior  island  display  cases  make  the  criminal  act 
more  uncertain  and  hazardous,  even  though  they  also  make  the  crimi¬ 
nal  act  difficult  to  detect  from  the  street.)  Brilliant  lighting  of  specific 
districts  of  a  city  is  said  to  have  resulted  in  displacement  of  crime  to 
other  districts,  yielding  no  net  reduction  overall.  Total  illumination  of 
a  community  is  said  to  have  produced  an  initial  reduction  in  crime, 
followed  by  a  gradual  return  to  former  levels.  These  opinions  are  cited 
not  as  fact  but  as  indications  of  the  uncertainties  as  to  the  effectiveness 
in  present  uses  of  light  to  control  night  crime. 

Apparently  there  are  many  unknown  factors  in  the  interrelation¬ 
ship  of  illumination  and  night  crime.  Careful,  detailed  study,  based  on 
accumulation  of  much  accurate  data,  might  be  able  to  point  the  way  to 
strategies  of  optimization,  quantitative  tradeoffs,  and  criteria  of 
effectiveness  in  the  use  of  light  to  reduce  commercial  loss  from  crime — 
at  least  capital  and  operating  costs.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  illumination  can  play  an  important  role  in  crime  deterrence. 

Other  attractive  prospects  that  invite  investigation — thorough, 
detailed  data  gathering  and  analysis — include,  as  a  minimum— 

Protective  architecture  of  stores  and  commercial  establish¬ 
ments. 

Perimeter  “hardening”  against  intrusion. 

Reduction  in  numbers  of  entrances. 

Interior  design  and  layout. 

Design  of  display  cases  and  merchandise. 

Designs  to  protect  high-value  concentrations. 

Detection — communication — alarm  systems. 

Evidence-gathering  and  automatic  witness  devices. 

Tagging  of  intruders  for  subsequent  identification. 

Detailed  considerations  need  to  be  investigated  in  each  of  these.  Also, 
the  possible  permutations  and  combinations  of  factors  need  to  be 
studied.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  one  combination  will  be  a  unique  “best” 
solution ;  it  is  more  likely  that  various  combinations  of  control  factors 
will  be  found  to  be  “better”  solutions.  It  is  also  likely  that  a  strategy 
that  involves  changing  periodically  from  one  combination  of  protec¬ 
tive  factors  to  another  will  be  found  superior  to  any  static  strategy. 
The  same  is  likely  to  be  the  case  with  protective  hardware:  that  shift¬ 
ing  from  one  set  of  protective  devices  to  another  from  time  to  time 
will  be  found  superior  to  full-time  reliance  on  any  one  set.  These  are 
merely  conjectures,  however,  and  are  advanced  to  suggest  lines  of 
inquiry  that  may  be  fruitful.  The  central  conclusion  is  that  to  identify 


« Ibid.,  p.  598. 
« Ibid.,  p.  600. 
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the  routes  to  progress  in  the  reduction  of  commercial  costs  of  crime 
requires  a  continually  expanding  data  base,  and  continually  increasing 
sophistication  in  methods  of  analysis  of  the  data. 

An  important  contribution  to  available  data  about  crime  is  within 
the  capability  of  the  insurance  function.  Data  can  be  generated  by 
several  kinds  of  operations: 

1 .  Applications  for  crime  insurance  coverage,  presenting  state¬ 
ments  concerning  the  level  of  self-protection  maintained,  as  the 
basis  for  fixing  premium  rates. 

2.  Policy  renewal  applications,  containing  statements  con¬ 
cerning  changes  in  the  level  of  self-protection  maintained. 

3.  Reports  submitted  by  field  auditors,  reviewing  the  accuracy 
of  statements  by  policyholders  concerning  levels  of  self-protection 
maintained;  field  auditors  would  also  be  qualified  to  collect  de¬ 
tailed  information  of  a  more  technical  nature  about  levels  of 
protection  and  other  salient  facts. 

4.  Detailed  reports  of  circumstances  of  crimes  committed,  in 
connection  with  the  submission  by  policyholders  of  claims  for 
indemnity. 

5.  Followup  reports,  giving  supplementary  detailed  informa¬ 
tion,  by  claims  adjusters. 

The  building  of  a  data  bank  of  all  pertinent  information  about 
insurable  crimes  would  be  an  obvious,  indispensable  contribution  to 
crime  risk  reduction.  Properly  computerized,  the  data  could  be  made 
accessible  for  the  conduct  of  many  kinds  of  analysis.  It  would  be  a 
major  tool  for  a  number  of  different  approaches  to  the  prevention  of 
crime  and  the  apprehension  of  criminals.  Among  its  primary  uses 
would  be  the  following: 

1.  The  conduct  of  the  insurance  operation  itself — including 
application  for  policies,  and  claims  for  indemnity. 

2.  The  operations  by  the  corporation  of  a  technical  assistance 
program,  including — 

(а)  The  development  of  reliable  information  for  the 
guidance  of  policyholders  (and  business  at  large)  on  general 
and  special  protective  measures  recommended. 

(б)  The  issuance  of  alerts  concerning  new  developments  in 
methods  or  technology  by  criminals  requiring  changes  in 
protective  measures  to  counteract  them. 

(c)  The  transmission  of  assistance  and  information  useful 
to  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

3.  The  development  of  design  criteria  for  protective  hardware 
and  systems,  and  to  enable  scientific  evaluation  of  existing 
kinds  of  protective  hardware  and  systems. 

4.  The  devising  of  techniques  of  crime  prediction. 

5.  The  evaluation  of  various  kinds  of  protective  measures, 
including — 

(a)  Advices  on  protective  measures. 

( b )  Data  on  the  effectiveness  of  established  or  experimental 
hardware. 

(c)  Comparisons  of  alternative  protection  procedures, 
alternative  designs  of  protective  hardware,  and  differing 
theories  of  architecture  and  interior  layouts,  etc. 
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By  participating  in  the  design  of  questionnaires  and  forms,  an 
operations  research  staff  could  contribute  most  usefully  in  support  of 
an  insurance  program  to  afford  protection  against  loss  from  crime. 
It  could  indicate  the  kinds  of  detailed  information  needed  to  enlarge 
its  understanding  of  criminal  practices,  behavior,  susceptibility  to 
different  kinds  of  deterrent,  and  other  essential  guidance.  Acquisition 
of  test  data  could  be  readily  built  into  the  routine  operation  of  the 
system.  As  the  need  for  data  of  some  new  kind  was  identified,  action 
could  quickly  be  taken  to  secure  it. 

In  essence,  a  complete  crime  insurance  program  might  take  on 
something  of  the  character  of  a  “system”  against  crime.  It  could  oper¬ 
ate  to  “harden”  the  resistance  of  its  policyholders,  while  relieving  the 
burden  of  cost  on  those  whose  protection  failed.  Its  data  flow  would 
serve  the  essential  system  function  of  feedback  and  self-correction.  At 
the  same  time,  it  could  interact  constructively  with  local  agencies 
charged  with  the  related  function  of  law  enforcement. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  has  under  study  a 
bill  to  establish  a  small  business  crime  protection  insurance  corpora¬ 
tion.  The  present  study  is  concerned  with  possible  contributions  of 
science  and  technology  in  support  of  the  proposed  corporation.  This 
bill,  S.  1484,  was  introduced  April  11,  1967,  by  Senator  George  A. 
Smathers  of  Florida,  chairman  of  the  committee.  The  philosophy 
underlying  this  draft  legislation  is  that  small  business  establish¬ 
ments — usually  in  urban  areas — have  become  prime  targets  of  burglars 
and  robbers;  because  they  are  often  unable  to  obtain  commercial 
insurance  against  criminal  depredations,  Government  insurance  or 
assistance  in  the  form  of  reinsurance  offers  an  approach  to  increase  the 
capability  of  the  small  businessman  to  secure  financial  protection 
against  loss  from  crime. 

Repeated  recommendations  have  been  presented  to  the  Congress  by 
the  executive  branch  calling  for  actions  to  deal  with  the  rising  social 
and  economic  costs  of  crime  against  society  in  the  United  States. 
Specific  measures  have  been  proposed  to  strengthen  law  enforcement 
capabilities  of  States  and  local  govenments,  and  to  stimulate  research 
into  the  underlying  causes  of  criminal  behavior.  The  purpose  of  S. 
1484,  however,  is  explicitly  limited  to  correction  of  an  economic  hard¬ 
ship  that  falls  unequally  upon  one  identifiable  sector  of  the  national 
economy.  It  does  not  aim  to  control  crime  but  to  aid  small  businesses. 

Implicit  in  the  management  of  all  insurance  programs  is  the  require¬ 
ment  that  premium  income  be  related  to  the  cost  of  satisfying  claims. 
As  claims  are  reduced,  premiums  can  be  adjusted  downward.  Premiums 
must  be  responsive  to  risk.  Insurer  and  insured  have  a  mutual  interest 
in  reducing  the  risk  that  the  insurance  policy  covers.  To  the  insurer 
the  risk  level  is  a  measure  of  liability  for  direct  disbursement;  to  the 
insured  the  risk  level  is  a  measure  of  liability  for  premium  rate. 

The  conditions  that  the  proposed  bill  is  intended  to  ameliorate  center 
on  losses  from  property  crimes  against  small  businesses.  Commercial 
losses  from  burglaries  and  robberies,  more  often  than  not,  go  un¬ 
punished.  They  are  not  deterred  by  certainty  of  apprehension.  Their 
direct  cost  probably  exceeds  a  half  billion  dollars  a  year,  at  the  present 
rate.  This  cost  is  rising  rapidly,  and  small  businesses  appear  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  it. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  insurance  is  to  distribute  costs  of  an 
identifiable,  randomly  occurring  misfortune  among  those  liable  to  it, 
by  assessing  them  all  on  some  equitable  basis,  to  aggregate  a  reserve 
to  ease  the  burden  on  those  misfortuned.  Burglary  and  robbery 
appear  to  be  suitable  misfortunes  for  such  as  protection  system. 
Private  insurance  companies  already  extend  such  protection.  However, 
at  present,  availability  of  private  insurance  protection  is  apparently 
under  the  constraint  that  those  most  subject  to  risk  find  difficulty 
in  obtaining  this  protection. 
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A  Federal  system  of  commercial  crime  insurance  (or  reinsurance) 
would  have  a  number  of  favorable  attributes:  (a)  the  initial  financial 
resources  of  the  Government  would  enable  some  postponement  of 
achieving  a  balance  between  premium  income  and  claims  outgo; 
(6)  there  might  be  a  wider  geographical  distribution  of  assumed 
risks  than  any  single  private  company  could  achieve;  (c)  The  Federal 
Government  might  be  able  to  organize  a  superior  capability  to  exploit 
claims  data  on  a  national  basis,  in  order  to  devise  approaches  to 
reduce  the  statistical  probability  of  losses  from  crime.  Disadvantages 
of  a  Federal  insurance  system  would  include  (a)  the  general  dis¬ 
inclination  to  add  further  functions  to  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment;  ( b )  the  dilemma  confronting  such  an  insurance  corporation 
that  in  accepting  all  risk  levels  it  might  overlap  to  some  extent 
with  private  insurance  protection,  and  alternatively,  in  restricting 
itself  to  risks  unacceptable  to  private  coverage  it  would  require 
subsidization  or  operate  at  a  loss;  (c)  the  possibility  that  wide  extension 
of  the  availability  of  crime  insurance  to  “poor  risk”  policyholders 
under  conditions  in  which  premiums  were  not  closely  related  to  risk 
level  would  invite  reduced  vigilance  and  attention  to  self-protection 
by  this  class  of  policyholders. 

In  the  special  case  of  insurance  against  such  criminal  activities  as 
robbery  and  burglary,  risk  level  is  determined  by  numerous  factors: 
the  insured  establishment,  its  management,  environment,  property 
portability  and  value,  structural  design,  accessibility,  and  degree  of 
official  police  surveillance  maintained.  Risk  level  is,  therefore,  ame¬ 
nable  to  control  by  changes  in  any  of  these  factors.  In  general,  there  are 
three  broad  classes  of  actions  that  can  be  taken  to  reduce  risk  of  loss 
from  burglary  or  robbery.  These  are — 

1.  Denial  of  access  to  an  intruder. 

2.  Deterrence  resulting  from  increased  fear  of  apprehension  of 
the  intruder. 

3.  Reduction  in  the  value  of  property  subject  to  larcenous 
removal. 

Experience  has  shown  that  technology  is  able  to  contribute  to  all  of 
these  classes  of  protective  action;  although  the  main  scope  for  de¬ 
velopment  is  offered  by  the  second,  there  are  many  oppportunities 
in  all  three. 

Illustrative  of  technological  measures  of  protection  of  commercial 
business  operations  against  robbery  and  burglary,  in  these  categories, 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Denial  of  access: 

Locks,  timelocks,  double-key  locks,  etc. 

Checkout  lines  and  barriers. 

Architectural  design. 

Restricted  access. 

Cashier  cages. 

Barred  windows. 

2.  Deterrence: 

Cameras. 

Checkout  lines  and  barriers. 

Closed-circuit  television. 

Tagging  techniques. 

Perimeter  intrusion  alarms. 

Activity  detection  alarms. 

Moving  target  indicators. 
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3.  Reduction  in  value: 

Display  case  designs. 

Timelock  cash  deposit  safes. 

Remote  cashier  cages  with  automatic  cash  conveyor. 

Credit  card  and  automated  accounting. 

Simulated  displays  and  catalog  sales. 

The  existence  of  this  variety  of  technology  already  available  to 
reduce  risk  of  loss  to  the  commercial  establishment  by  crimes  of 
violence  and  stealth,  suggests  that  application  of  technology  to  this 
area  is  fruitful.  The  continued  occurrence  of  these  crimes,  suggests 
that  greater  effort  to  develop  improved  technology  is  needed,  and 
that  the  results  of  such  an  effort  would  be  rewarding. 

Clearly,  there  is  an  abundance  of  technology  already  available  to 
prevent  or  detect  crimes;  this  technology  exists  at  all  levels  of  sophisti¬ 
cation.  But  there  is  no  way  to  know  whether  one  design  of  hardware 
or  one  concept  of  protection  affords  superior  performance.  All  present 
hardware  is  based  on  assumptions  as  to  criminal  behavior  that  may 
or  may  not  be  valid.  Almost  every  recent  study  of  crime  control 
stresses  the  great  uncertainties  and  gaps  in  present  knowledge  in 
this  area.  The  most  urgent  need  of  a  national  program  against  crime 
is  to  amass  reliable  knowledge  about  all  aspects  of  criminal  behavior. 
In  attacking  the  more  limited  problem  of  reducing  business  risk  of 
loss  from  crime,  if  the  problem  is  to  be  approached  in  a  systematic 
way — as  a  system  problem — the  first  consideration  must  be  to  acquire 
reliable  information  about  the  particular  criminal  acts  concerned. 

In  sum,  Government  participation  in  crime  insurance  for  small 
business  would  have  opportunity  and  motivation  to  reduce  the  risk 
of  loss  from  crime  to  insurance  policyholders.  It  would  have  the 
financial  resources  to  invest  in  this  effort.  Insurance  operations 
intrinsically  are  equipped  to  provide  the  data  required  and  now 
lacking,  on  which  to  base  sound  corrective  measures.  Development  of 
successful  protective  techniques  would  yield  economic  rewards  to 
the  insurance  system,  as  well  as  to  the  business  community  generally. 
Knowledge  gained  in  the  operation  of  crime  insurance  as  a  whole 
can  contribute  to  the  broader  national  campaign  to  reverse  the  rising 
trend  of  crime. 

By  a  vigorous  effort  to  collect  and  analyze  data  generated  in  the 
form  of  insurance  claims,  it  would  be  possible  to  evaluate  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  various  present  modes  of  protection,  to  establish  the  criteria 
of  protective  hardware,  to  establish  the  need  for  new  technological 
products  and  procedures,  to  develop  design  criteria  for  protective 
systems,  and  to  make  field  tests  of  various  alternative  pieces  of  hard¬ 
ware,  and  alternative  systems  of  strategies  of  application.  Information 
thus  generated  would  also  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  expanding  national 
knowledge  about  criminal  behavior  and  its  correction  and  prevention. 
Most  important  of  all,  a  widespread  insurance  program  would  con¬ 
centrate  an  economic  incentive  to  protect  a  major  class  of  victims 
most  exposed  to  property  crimes. 

While  this  report  is  concerned  explicitly  with  the  uses  of  science  and 
technology  to  support  a  Federal  crime  insurance  corporation  to  pro¬ 
tect  small  business,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  indicated 
benefits  would  not  also  accrue  to  private  insurance  companies  and  to 
their  policyholders.  However,  the  operational  relationships  implicit 
in  such  a  supporting  function  are  outside  of  the  scope  of  this  study. 
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QUESTIONS 


SCOPE 

1.  What  kinds  of  loss  from  crime  are  feasible  to  cover  by  insurance? 

2.  What  should  be  the  scope  of  an  R.  &  D.  program  sponsored  by 
an  insurance  agency  pursuant  to  S.  1484  to  reduce  risk  of  criminal  loss 
by  small  business?  Should  it  include  development  of  devices?  Commu¬ 
nication  and  warning  systems?  Procedures?  Standards  for  protective 
hardware?  Design  and  layout  of  commercial  establishments?  Opera¬ 
tions  research  studies?  Development  of  materials  and  components? 
Preventive  illumination? 

3.  Should  the  proposed  agency  under  S.  1484  be  authorized  to 
acquire,  manage,  and  disseminate  technical  information  about 
methods  of  reducing  vulnerability  of  small  businesses  to  burglary  and 
robbery? 

4.  Should  such  an  agency  be  authorized  to  maintain  (perhaps  on  an 
experimental  basis)  some  hardware  of  its  own  (on  a  tentative  or  per¬ 
manent  basis)  and  move  this  around  from  place  to  place,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  operations  research  gaming  studies? 

5.  What  would  be  a  suitable  scope  of  an  agency  under  S.  1484  to 
accept,  in  sponsoring  hardware  development  or  research  in  protective 
hardware  and  systems? 

6.  Can  a  distinct  and  separate  (or  complementary)  role  for  R.  &  D., 
relative  to  small  business,  be  marked  out — as  distinguished  from 
R.  &  D.  relative  to  the  whole  subject  of  crime  prevention  and  law 
enforcement?  Can  R.  &  D.  addressed  to  these  two  different  scopes 
proceed  side  by  side? 

7.  Should  the  proposed  agency’s  sponsorship  of  research  be  restricted 
to  the  development  of  simple  hardware?  Or  should  it  consider  opera¬ 
tions  research  in  requirements  for  hardware,  human  factors,  and 
methodology  in  the  use  or  training  in  the  use  of  such  hardware?;  and 
statistical  analyses  in  determining  relative  cost/effectiveness  ratios  of 
alternative  concepts? 

8.  Should  the  proposed  agency  be  authorized  to  invest  in  behavioral 
research  (a)  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  basic  knowledge  needed  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  hardware  concepts,  (6)  to  help  establish 
design  criteria  (and  requirements)  for  hardware  to  be  designed  under 
contract  to  it,  (c)  to  establish  standards  or  protective  procedures  and 
hardware  to  be  followed  or  used  by  insurees?  Should  research  in 
human  factors  be  funded  as  part  of  a  larger  protective  system? 

DATA  MANAGEMENT 

1.  What  value  would  there  be  in  a  research  activity  associated  with 
the  insurance  function  having  access  to  the  detailed  reports  of  claims 
for  indemnity?  Are  there  any  examples  of  the  ways  these  could  be  used 
(a)  as  input  data  to  an  operations  research  study  group?  (6)  to  give 
direction  to  an  insurance  agency’s  program  of  sponsored  R.  &  D.? 
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2.  How  important  might  the  insurance  role  be  in  gathering  statistics 
about  the  details  of  claims?  What  uses  might  be  made  of  this  informa¬ 
tion?  Should  a  Government  insurance  agency  be  assigned  responsibility 
for  processing  this  statistical  information  into  usable  form? 

3.  How  important  are  statistical  facts  about  the  detailed  circum¬ 
stances  of  crimes  (especially  burglaries  and  robberies)  in  providing 
design  guidance  in  the  development  of  protective  hardware? 

4.  What  limits  ought  to  be  imposed  on  the  use  of  data  on  crime 
collected  in  connection  with  crime  insurance? 

SOURCE  AND  LEVEL  OF  R.  &  D.  FUNDING 

1.  Would  it  be  appropriate  for  Government-sponsored  R.  &  D.  in 
crime  prevention  hardware  (in  connection  with  an  insurance  activity) 
to  be  funded  out  of  appropriations?  Or,  since  the  objective  of  this 
R.  &  D.  is  to  reduce  the  total  cost  of  claims  by  policyholders,  might 
it  be  funded  out  of  premium  income? 

2.  What,  precisely,  would  be  the  advantages  to  an  insurance-based 
system  of  crime  protection  that  might  accrue  from  the  sheer  numbers 
of  very  small  business  establishments  it  protected?  Would  these 
numbers  tend  to  validate  crime  data  collected?  Enable  finer-grain 
differentiation  for  purposes  of  statistical  analysis?  Stimulate  develop¬ 
ment  of  extremely  low-cost  protective  hardware?  Stress  the  importance 
of  simple,  unsophisticated  (although  still  effective)  hardware  and 
procedures? 

3.  How  important  is  the  availability  of  a  quite  substantial  funding 
base  in  supporting  the  development  of  a  new  system?  Is  system 
development  inherently  a  costly  proposition? 

4.  What  level  of  funding  would  be  appropriate  for  the  various 
categories  of  R.  &  D.  that  might  be  sponsored? 

5.  Should  the  individual  contracts  for  R.  &  D.  in  crime  protection 
hardware  and  systems  be  limited  in  amount  by  some  kind  of  ceiling? 
(Assuming  that  the  agency  established  pursuant  to  S.  1484  was  author¬ 
ized  to  place  or  sponsor  such  contracts.) 

RESEARCH  POLICIES 

1 .  What  sort  of  technical  guidance  would  serve  to  provide  direction , 
focus,  and  sophistication  to  an  R.  &  D.  program  conducted  or  spon¬ 
sored  in  connection  with  Government  crime  insurance? 

2.  Would  it  be  feasible  and  useful  to  employ  computer  analysis  of 
insurance  statistics,  in  order  to  conduct  operations  analyses — to 
exploit  these  statistics  to  effect  major  savings  in  the  reduction  of  risk? 
To  develop  research  objectives?  To  identify  opportunities  for  new 
programs? 

3.  In  modern  technological  development  and  design,  how  important 
is  it  to  have  available  the  services  of  an  experienced  OR  team?  Is  the 
value  of  such  a  team  mainly  in  development  of  required  performance 
criteria,  design  of  tests  of  effectiveness,  or  the  review  of  performance 
data?  What  technical  disciplines  are  required  for  an  OR  team?  How 
many  members  does  it  need?  Is  it  a  problem  to  recruit  such  a  team? 
Are  such  teams  frequently  found  in  large  industries — aerospace,  com¬ 
munications,  or  computers  for  instance? 

4.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  provide  the  proposed  insurance  agency 
with  authority  to  place  study  contracts  with  outside  institutions  to 
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conduct  OR  studies,  feasibility  studies,  and  the  like,  supplementary 
to  its  own  in-house  work — and  making  use  of  the  bank  of  data  it 
accumulated? 

5.  What  patent  policy  should  be  specified  for  the  R.  &  D.  products 
resulting  from  the  ability  of  the  agency  under  S.  1484,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  its  interest  would  be  to  achieve  the  widest  possible  use  of 
the  protective  hardware  developed  under  its  sponsorship? 

6.  Since  there  are  so  many  different  companies  making  burglar 
alarms  and  related  protective  hardware,  would  it  be  an  improper 
invasion  of  private  enterprise  to  provide  for  Government  sponsorship 
of  further  R.  &  D.  in  this  field? 

7.  Should  the  proposed  agency  under  S.  1484  have  authority  to 
conduct  field  tests  and  experiments  to  try  out  protection  concepts  on 
a  “real  life,,  basis?  Should  it  be  able  to  provide  hardware  and  training 
personnel  for  such  tests? 

8.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  have  the  advice  of  representatives  of 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  perhaps  representatives  of  some  State  of 
municipal  crime  control  agencies,  in  developing  R.  &  D.  programs 
under  sponsorship  of  the  proposed  insurance  agency?  Would  it  be 
desirable  to  secure  the  advice  and  experience  of  representatives  of 
private  insurance  companies? 

RELATIONS  WITH  OTHER  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

1.  What  relations  would  an  agency  pursuant  to  S.  1484  maintain 
with  other  Federal  agencies?  Should  it  be  authorized  to  share  costs, 
request  support  and  assistance,  pay  costs  to  other  agencies,  or  conduct 
parallel  programs  of  R.  &  D.  in  view  of  its  specialized  interest?  What 
about  small  branch  banks  and  savings  and  loan  establishments? 

2.  Would  there  be  any  necessary  conflict  or  overlap  between  and 
insurance-oriented  R.  &  D.  effort  to  protect  small  business  from  loss 
from  crime,  as  against  an  R.  &  D.  effort  in  some  other  government 
jurisdiction  to  strengthen  law-enforcement  capabilities  generally? 

RELATIONS  OF  INSURANCE  CORPORATION  WITH  LOCAL  POLICYHOLDERS 

1.  Should  the  proposed  agency  under  S.  1484  be  authorized  to 
distribute  information  to  policyholders  with  respect  to  such  matters 
as  methods  and  procedures  of  protection  that  have  been  found  to  be 
effective;  mistakes  that  have  proved  costly;  community  organization 
programs  that  look  promising;  State  and  local  legislation  possibili¬ 
ties — model  statutes — that  have  served  usefully  in  some  jurisdictions, 
and  so  forth? 

2.  How  important  for  the  prevention  of  crime  is  it  that  the  local 
retail  establishment  or  small  business  maintain  close  cooperative 
relations  with  the  local  police  department?  Would  it  be  appropriate 
for  the  crime  insurance  agencies  (public  or  private)  to  encourage  this 
kind  of  relationship?  How  might  it  be  done?  Would  national  encour¬ 
agement  of  a  model  ordinance  after  the  fashion  of  the  “Oakland 
ordinance”  be  a  reasonable  approach? 

3.  Would  there  be  any  danger  that  the  availability  of  government 
crime  insurance  would  encourage  proprietors  of  small  businesses  to  be 
more  lax  in  their  own  security  efforts?  If  so,  how  could  this  effect  be 
avoided? 
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4.  Can  the  practice  of  crime  insurance  ratesetting  be  related  to  the 
degree  of  care  taken  by  the  insuree  in  following  sound  protective 
practice? 

5.  What  are  the  protection  priorities  that  the  small  retail  store 
should  be  concerned  with?  Should  an  insurance  agency  be  concerned 
with  these  protections  in  the  same  order  of  priority? 

6.  What  is  the  significance  for  the  development  of  protective  hard¬ 
ware  and  systems,  that  the  structure  of  crime  prevention  agencies  in 
the  United  States  is  splintered  and  decentralized?  Does  this  make 
crime  prevention  R.  &  D.  unsystematic  and  fragmented?  Is  crime 
itself  a  national  phenomenon,  amenable  to  centralized  and  concen¬ 
trated  study,  or  is  it  locally  differentiated — its  detailed  nature  deter¬ 
mined  by  local  circumstances  and  environment?  Does  the  study  of 
crime  have  to  be  carried  on  by  local  agencies? 

7.  When  an  insured  establishment  is  burglarized,  and  the  burglar 
apprehended,  does  the  insurance  company  play  a  role  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  case  in  the  courts?  Could  and  should  a  government  crime 
insurance  activity  play  such  a  role? 

8.  Would  it  be  helpful  to  have  a  directory  or  registry  of  crime  pre¬ 
vention  hardware  suitable  for  small  business  use?  Would  it  be  a  legiti¬ 
mate  function  of  a  government  agency  as  provided  under  S.  1484  to 
maintain  such  a  registry,  or  are  the  Underwriters  Laboratories  annual 
and  bimonthly  lists  adequate  for  this  purpose? 

RESEARCH  CONCEPTS 

1.  What  could  be  done  to  bring  protective  hardware  within  the 
reach  of  the  large  number  of  very  small  businesses?  Specially  designed 
equipments?  Quantity  production?  Design  assistance?  Premium  rate 
adjustments? 

2.  Could  any  action  be  taken — by  proprietors,  police,  technologists, 
or  an  insurance  corporation,  to  render  petty  larceny  more  “visible”? 
That  is,  to  enable  the  reporting  of  detailed  larceny  data,  loses,  cir¬ 
cumstances,  etc.  Could  petty  larceny  be  made  amenable  to  insurance 
protection,  by  improving  the  collection  of  data  about  it? 

3.  If  probability  of  capture  is  proportional  to  length  of  time  (above 
some  minimum)  that  the  burglar  spends  in  the  establishment,  can 
scenarios  of  attraction  and  retention  be  developed,  that  induce  him  to 
lengthen  his  stay? 

4.  If  it  appears  that  loss  is  proportional  to  the  length  of  time  (up 
to  some  maximum)  the  burglar  spends  in  an  establishment  is  it  possible 
to  make  him  waste  his  time,  or  spend  it  less  efficiently  or  compel  him 
to  shorten  it? 

5.  How  can  the  premises  of  a  small  business  be  rendered  less  inviting 
to  the  lawless? 

6.  How  might  it  be  possible  to  impose  added  psychological  burdens 
on  the  lawless  invader  of  a  small  business  when  the  premises  are 
untended? 

7.  Might  a  sensor  system  be  interrogated,  rather  than  initiating  a 
warning  signal? 

8.  Might  a  fail-safe  warning  system  be  designed  that  compelled  the 
intruder  to  turn  in  the  alarm  himself? 
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RELATIONS  WITH  LOCAL  POLICE 

1.  To  what  extent  is  it  feasible  for  local  police  departments  to 
sponsor  research  in  protective  hardware,  systems,  and  procedures  for 
commercial  establishments?  Has  there  been  any  substantial  pooling 
of  resources  to  do  this? 

2.  Do  private  insurance  companies  assist  this  effort?  How  and  to 
what  extent? 

3.  Have  there  been  any  conferences  or  joint  meetings  to  enlist  both 
groups  in  a  concerted  attack  on  the  problem? 

4.  Do  private  insurance  companies  circulate  instructional  literature 
on  anticrime  protection  to  policyholders,  or  to  the  public  at  large? 
Has  there  ever  been  a  campaign  of  this  sort? 

5.  Do  local  police  find  it  possible  to  maintain,  or  require  that  busi¬ 
nesses  maintain,  minimum  standards  of  self-protection  against  crime? 
Can  businesses  be  motivated  to  do  this? 

MISCELLANEOUS 

1.  What  problems  do  private  insurance  companies  encounter  in 
adjusting  claims  for  indemnity  for  losses  from  crimes?  What  is  the 
function  of  such  protective  hardware  as  burglar  alarms  and  intrusion 
detectors,  relative  to  the  filing  of  claims? 

2.  Do  private  insurance  companies  find  reduced  motivation  for  self¬ 
protection  by  policyholders  simply  because  they  have  insurance 
coverage?  Can  the  companies  do  anything  to  prevent  this?  Do  they? 

3.  What  is  the  quantitative  record  of  the  effectiveness  of  present 
protective  hardware  in  deterring  and  apprehending  burglars?  For 
example,  do  the  records  of  burglaries  committed  correlate  with  pro¬ 
tected  versus  unprotected  establishments?  Also,  what  is  the  quantita¬ 
tive  record  of  the  effectiveness  of  present  protective  hardware  in 
general,  in  deterring  and  apprehending  burglars?  For  establishments 
protected  by  alarms  and  against  which  burglary  was  known  to  have 
been  attempted,  what  information  is  available  about  the  results? 
I.e.,  percent  deterred,  percent  apprehended,  percent  successful? 

4.  What  kinds  of  protective  alarms  are  there  and  what  is  the  statis¬ 
tical  record  of  the  effectiveness  of  each? 

5.  How  is  this  figure  of  effectiveness  arrived  at?  Is  it  realistic  and 
valid?  Is  there  any  relationship  between  cost  and  effectiveness  of 
protective  hardware? 

6.  When  commercial  applicants  for  crime  insurance  are  refused,  on 
grounds  of  excessive  risk, 

(а)  Is  the  risk  based  on  locality  of  the  enterprise,  on  the  bad 
history  of  the  applicant’s  establishment,  on  evidences  of  his  poor 
protective  arrangements,  or  a  combination  of  several  of  these? 

(б)  If  rejection  is  on  the  basis,  in  part  or  whole,  of  the  first  or 
second,  does  this  mean  that  there  is  nothing  the  applicant  can 
do  to  improve  his  eligibility? 

(c)  If  rejection  is  on  the  basis  of  poor  protective  arrangements, 
is  the  applicant  advised  as  to  how  he  can  improve  his  eligibility? 
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Appendix  A — Status,  History,  and  Prospects  of  Flood 
Insurance  Sponsored  by  the  Federal  Government 

This  section  reproduces  chapter  25  of  the  Federal  Code,  under  the 
heading  of  “Federal  Flood  Insurance/ '  This  was  the  original  legisla¬ 
tion,  with  the  short  title,  “Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956.” 
The  status  of  this  act  is  that  it  was  not  supported  by  appropriations, 
and  was  accordingly  terminated  in  effect.  An  entry  in  theU.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Manual  reads: 

Federal  Flood  Indemnity  Administration. — Established  as  a  constituent 
unit  of  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  by  Administrator’s  Organization 
Order  1,  effective  Sept.  28,  1956,  redesignated  Administrator’s  Organizational 
Order  2  by  Administrator’s  order  dated  Dec.  7,  1956  (70  Stat.  1078;  42  U.S.C. 
2401),  to  provide  insurance  against  flood  damage.  Abolished  by  Administrator’s 
Organizational  Order  3,  effective  July  1,  1957,  because  of  lack  of  appropriations. 
(U.S.  Government  Organizational  Manual,  1966-67,  p.  670.) 

The  act  approved  in  1956  is  followed,  in  this  section,  by  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Senator  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  June  23,  1967,  offering  with 
cosponsorship  of  28  other  Senators,  an  amended  bill,  “National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1967,”  to  “enable  interested  persons  to  purchase 
insurance  against  loss  resulting  from  physical  damage  to  or  loss  of 
real  property  or  personal  property  related  thereto  arising  from  any 
flood  occurring  in  the  United  States.”  Text  of  the  proposed  bill  and  a 
section-by-section  analysis  are  also  included. 

Chapter  25. — Federal  Flood  Insurance 

Sec. 

2401.  Findings  and  declaration  of  purpose. 

2402.  Administration. 

(a)  Appointment  of  Commissioner;  compensation. 

(b)  Financial  control  of  government  corporations  provisions  applicable. 

(c)  Accounting  records;  audit;  conclusiveness  of  financial  transactions. 

2403.  Authority  to  insure  and  reinsure;  policies  after  June  30, 1959. 

2404.  Loans. 

(a)  Parties;  guarantees;  direct  loans;  terms  and  conditions;  consideration. 

(b)  Rate  of  interest. 

(c)  Federal  Reserve  bank;  fiscal  agent;  Disaster  Loan  Fund;  liabilities;  reimbursement  for  expenses. 

(d)  Supervision  of  bank  by  Administrator:  duration  and  charges  for  guaranteed  loan  forms  and 

procedures. 

(e)  Long-term  basis. 

(f)  Losses  exceeding  $500. 

(g)  Face  amount  of  loans;  limits;  increments. 

(h)  Certain  sections  applicable. 

2405.  Combination  of  insurance  and  loans. 

2406.  Estimated  rates  and  fees. 

(a)  Basis;  uniformity;  exclusions;  limits;  classifications;  Disaster  Insurance  Fund  payments. 

(b)  Reinsurance  fees;  basis;  adequacy;  exclusions. 

2407.  Property  and  loss  limits. 

2408.  Classification,  limitation  or  rejection  of  risk. 

2409.  Policy  and  program  limits. 

(a)  Per  person;  dwelling  units. 

(b)  Joint  owners;  subsidiary  and  affiliated  corporations. 

(c)  Loss-deductible  clause. 

(d)  Maximum  limits  and  increments  in  program. 

2410.  Reinsurance. 

(a)  Regulations. 

(b)  Approval  of  premium  rates,  terms  and  conditions  by  Administrator. 

(c)  Coverage  beyond  section  2409(a)  limits. 

(d)  Private  insurance  encouraged. 
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Sec. 

2411.  Availability  of  insurance  from  other  sources;  violations  of  flood  zoning  laws;  flood  zoning  restrictions 

to  reduce  damages  from  floods. 

2412.  Use  of  other  public  and  private  facilities  and  services;  information;  coordination  of  programs;  consul¬ 

tations. 

2413.  Claims  payment  and  judicial  review. 

(a)  Adjustment  and  payment  of  claims. 

(b)  Venue;  limitations;  process;  jurisdiction;  amount  in  controversy. 

2414.  Funds  and  Treasury  borrowings. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Funds. 

(b)  Deposits  into  Funds. 

(c)  Investments  of  fund  monies;  deposit  of  income. 

(d)  Deposit  of  salvage  proceeds. 

(e)  Issuance  of  notes  by  Administrator;  form;  terms  and  conditions;  purchase  and  sale  by  Secre¬ 

tary  of  the  Treasury;  public  debt  transactions;  deposits  into  Funds. 

(f)  Use  of  moneys  in  Funds. 

(g)  Payment  of  administrative  expenses. 

2415.  Advisory  committee;  appointment;  composition. 

2416.  Studies. 

(a)  Natural  disaster  peril  coverage. 

(b)  Private  company  participation  in  flood  damage  coverage. 

(c)  Private  company  succession  to  public  program;  Federal  financial  support. 

2417.  Additional  functions. 

2418.  Reservation  of  rights  in  real  estate  acquired. 

2419.  Taxation. 

2420.  Annual  report. 

2421.  Definitions. 

§  2401.  Findings  and  declaration  of  purpose. 

(a)  The  Congress  finds  that  in  the  case  of  recurring  natural  disasters,  includ¬ 
ing  recurring  floods,  insurance  protection  against  individual  and  public  loss  is 
not  always  practically  available  through  private  or  public  sources.  With  specific 
reference  to  insurance  against  flood  loss,  the  Congress  finds  that  insurance  against 
certain  losses  resulting  from  this  peril  is  not  so  available.  Since  preventive  and 
protective  means  and  structures  against  the  effects  of  these  disasters  can  never 
wholly  anticipate  the  geographic  incidence  and  infinite  variety  of  the  destructive 
aspects  of  these  forces,  the  Congress  finds  that  the  safeguards  of  insurance  are 
a  necessary  adjunct  of  preventive  and  protective  means  and  structures. 

Inasmuch  as  these  disasters  impede  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  hamper 
national  defense,  and  cause  widespread  distress  and  hardship  adversely  affecting 
the  general  welfare,  without  regard  to  State  boundary  lines,  and  in  the  absence 
of  insurance  protection  from  private  or  public  sources,  the  Congress  ought  to 
provide  for  such  protection  in  the  case  of  flood,  and  study  the  feasibility  and  need 
for  similar  programs  in  the  case  of  other  forms  of  natural  disaster  against  which 
insurance  protection  is  not  generally  and  practically  available  in  all  geographical 
areas. 

(b)  (1)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a 
program  of  Federal  insurance  and  reinsurance  against  the  risks  of  loss  resulting 
from  flood  as  defined  in  this  chapter,  and  to  require  a  study  and  report  on  insur¬ 
ance  and  reinsurance  against  still  other  natural  disaster  perils  to  the  extent  that 
such  insurance  or  reinsurance  is  not  available  on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions 
from  other  public  or  private  sources;  and 

(2)  It  is  the  further  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  encourage  private  insurance 
companies  to  write  insurance  covering  the  extent  of  the  risks  above  the  limits 
prescribed  in  section  2409(a)  of  this  title  and  to  provide  Federal  reinsurance  to 
the  extent  desirable  and  necessary  to  carry  out  this  purpose. 

(3)  It  is  the  further  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
a  program  of  loans,  and  a  program  combining  insurance  and  loans,  to  assist  flood 
victims  who  have  entered  into  contracts  with  the  Administrator  under  this 
chapter.  (Aug.  7,  1956,  ch.  1025,  §  2,  70  Stat.  1078.) 

Short  Title 

Section  1  of  act  Aug.  7,  1956,  provided  that  act  Aug.  7,  1956,  which  is  classified  to  this  chapter,  should  be 
popularly  known  as  the  “Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956”. 

Separability  of  Provisions 

Section  23  of  act  Aug.  7,  1956,  provided  that:  “If  any  provision  of  this  Act  [this  chapter]  or  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  any  person  or  circumstances  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person  or  circumstance  other  than  those  as  to  which  it  is  held  invalid 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby.” 
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Cross  References 

Flood  defined,  see  section  2421  of  this  title. 

§  2402.  Administration. 

(a)  Appointment  of  Commissioner;  compensation. 

To  assist  in  carrying  out  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  vested  in  him  by  this 
chapter,  the  Administrator  may  appoint  a  Commissioner,  and  the  basic  rate  of 
compensation  of  such  position  shall  be  the  same  as  the  basic  rate  of  compensation 
established  for  the  Commissioners  of  the  constituents  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency. 

(b)  Financial  control  of  government  corporations  provisions  applicable. 

The  provisions  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended,  shall 
apply  to  the  functions  vested  in  the  Administrator  by  this  chapter,  to  the  same 
extent  as  applicable  to  wholly  owned  Government  corporations. 

(c)  Accounting  records;  audit;  conclusiveness  of  financial  transactions. 

In  the  performance  of,  and  with  respect  to,  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  him  by  this  chapter,  the  Administrator,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law,  shall  maintain  an  integral  set  of  accounts  which  shall  be  audited 
annually  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in  accordance  with  the  principles  and 
procedures  applicable  to  commercial  transactions  as  provided  by  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended,  and  no  other  audit  shall  be  required:  Pro¬ 
vided ,  That  such  financial  transactions  of  the  Administrator  as  the  issuing  of 
insurance  policies,  the  making  of  reinsurance  agreements,  and  the  making  and 
guaranteeing  of  loans,  and  vouchers  approved  by  the  Administrator  in  connection 
with  such  financial  transactions,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  officers  of 
the  Government.  (Aug.  7,  1956,  ch.  1025,  §  3,  70  Stat.  1078.) 

References  in  Text 

The  Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended,  referred  to  in  subsecs,  (b)  and  (c),  is  classified 
to  chapter  14  of  Title  31,  Money  and  Finance. 

§  2403.  Authority  to  insure  and  reinsure;  policies  after  June  30,  1959. 

To  aid  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  Administrator  is 
authorized  to  provide,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  (including  coinsurance 
requirements)  as  he  may  establish,  insurance  and  reinsurance  against  loss  resulting 
from  damage  to  or  destruction  of  real  or  personal  property  (including  property 
owned  by  any  State  or  local  government)  due  to  flood,  as  defined  in  this  chapter, 
occurring  within  the  United  States:  Provided ,  That  insurance  policies  issued  under 
this  chapter  after  June  30,  1959,  shall  be  issued  only  with  respect  to  property 
in  those  States  which  participate  as  provided  in  section  2406  (a)  of  this  title. 
(Aug.  7,  1956,  ch.  1025  §  4,  70  Stat.  2403.) 

Cross  References 

Flood  defined,  see  section  2421  of  this  title. 

§  2404.  Loans. 

(a)  Parties;  guarantees;  direct  loans;  terms  and  conditions;  consideration. 

The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  with  any  persons  (not 
including  State  and  local  governments  and  agencies  thereof)  to  the  effect  that,  in 
the  event  of  any  subsequent  loss  resulting  from  damage  to  or  destruction  of  real 
and  personal  property  due  to  flood,  as  defined  in  this  chapter,  occurring  within 
the  United  States — 

(1)  the  Administrator  will  guarantee  any  public  or  private  financing 
institution  against  loss  of  principal  and  interest  with  respect  to  any  loan  in 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  such  subsequent  flood  loss  (as  modified  by  sub¬ 
section  (f)  of  this  section,  relating  to  deductibility),  which  may  be  made  by 
such  institution  to  any  such  person  in  connection  with  such  flood  loss;  and 

(2)  to  the  extent  that  a  loan  to  finance  such  flood  loss  is  not  available 
from  any  such  institution  on  reasonable  terms,  the  Administrator  will 
make  a  loan  directly  to  such  person  in  an  amount  covering  all  or  part  (as 
provided  for  in  the  loan  contract  between  the  Administrator  and  such 
person)  of  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  such  flood  loss  (as  modified 
by  such  subsection  (f),  relating  to  deductibility)  and  the  amount  of  the  loan 
available  from  such  institution. 
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Each  such  contract  shall  contain  such  terms  and  conditions  and  require  from  any 
such  person  such  monetary  consideration,  as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe  by 
regulation.  In  issuing  such  regulations  the  Administrator  shall  fix  such  monetary 
consideration  at  the  lowest  practicable  amount,  following  generally  the  same 
principles  as  apply  under  section  2406  (a)  of  this  title  with  respect  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  fees  for  insurance. 

(b)  Rate  of  interest. 

Any  loan  made  or  guaranteed  under  this  section  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate, 
as  determined  by  the  Administrator,  which  is  prevailing  in  the  area  where  the 
money  loaned  is  to  be  used  but  such  rate  shall  not  exceed  4  per  centum  per  annum 
on  the  unpaid  principal  balance. 

(c)  Federal  Reserve  bank;  fiscal  agent;  Disaster  Loan  Fund;  liabilities;  reim¬ 

bursement  for  expenses. 

Any  Federal  Reserve  bank,  when  designated  by  the  Administrator,  is  author¬ 
ized  to  act,  on  behalf  of  the  Administrator,  as  fiscal  agent  of  the  United  States 
in  guaranteeing  loans  under  this  section  and  in  otherwise  taking  action  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  such  guarantees.  Such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  such  bank 
to  carry  out  any  such  guarantee  shall  be  supplied  and  disbursed  by  or  under 
authority  of  the  Administrator  from  the  Disaster  Loan  Fund.  Such  bank  shall  not 
have  any  responsibility  or  accountability  except  as  agent  in  taking  any  action  in 
connection  with  such  guarantees.  Each  such  bank  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the 
Administrator,  from  funds  appropriated  by  the  Federal  Government,  for  all 
expenses  incurred  by  the  bank  in  acting  as  agent  on  behalf  of  the  Administrator, 
including  among  such  expenses,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
attorneys’  fees  and  expenses  of  litigation. 

(d)  Supervision  of  bank  by  Administrator;  duration  and  charges  for  guaranteed 

loans;  forms  and  procedures. 

Actions  and  operations  of  such  banks  under  authority  of  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Administrator  and  subject  to 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe.  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  pre¬ 
scribe  the  term  and  incidental  charges  for  loans  guaranteed  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section.  The  Administrator  is  further  authorized  to  prescribe  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  forms  and  procedures  (which  shall  be  uniform  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable)  to  be  utilized  in  connection  with  such  guarantees. 

(e)  Long-term  basis. 

To  the  maximum  extent  practicable  loans  under  this  section  shall  be  on  a  long¬ 
term  basis  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Administrator,  if  so 
requested  by  the  person  obtaining  the  loan. 

(f)  Losses  exceeding  $500. 

Loans  under  this  section  shall  be  made  only  with  respect  to  amounts  exceeding 
the  first  $500  of  the  amount  of  the  loss. 

(g)  Face  amount  of  loans;  limits;  increments. 

The  face  amount  of  all  loan  contracts  outstanding  under  this  section  at  any  one 
time  shall  not  exceed  $2,000,000,000;  but  such  amount  may  be  increased,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  by  not  to  exceed  $500,000,000  in  any  one  fiscal  year. 

(h)  Certain  sections  applicable. 

The  provisions  of  sections  2407,  2408,  2409  (a),  (b),  2411  (b),  (c),  2412,  2413, 
2414  (e),  (g),  2416  (a),  2417—2419,  and  2421  of  this  title,  and  23  of  this  Act  shall 
be  applicable  with  respect  to  the  loan  contract  program  under  this  section. 
(Aug.  7,  1956,  ch.  1025,  §  5,  70  Stat.  1080.) 

References  in  Text 

Section  23  of  this  Act,  referred  to  in  subsec.  (h),  is  set  out  as  a  note  under  section  2401  of  this  title. 

Cross  References 

Flood  defined,  see  section  2421  of  this  title. 

§  2405.  Combination  of  insurance  and  loans. 

The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  establish,  under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  a  program  combining  insurance  and  loans  in  order  to  provide  the 
greatest  variety  and  amount  of  protection  against  loss  to  the  greatest  number  of 
affected  parties  in  accordance  with  individual  needs.  (Aug.  7,  1956,  ch.  1025, 
§  6,  70  Stat.  1080.) 
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§  2406.  Estimated  rates  and  fees. 

(a)  Basis;  uniformity;  exclusions;  limits;  classifications;  Disaster  Insurance  Fund 

payments. 

The  Administrator  shall  from  time  to  time  establish  a  schedule  of  “estimated 
rates”  for  insurance  offered  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  which  would  be 
adequate,  in  his  judgment,  to  produce  sufficient  proceeds  to  pay  all  claims  for 
probable  losses  over  a  reasonable  period  of  years.  Such  “estimated  rates”  shall 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  persons  insured.  They 
shall  be  based  on  consideration  of  the  risks  involved  and  shall  be  uniform  for 
similar  risks  within  a  given  classification  of  property.  They  shall  not  include  any 
loading  for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Federal  Government  under  this  chap¬ 
ter.  The  Administrator  shall  establish  a  schedule  of  fees  to  provide  insurance 
protection  at  reasonable  costs  designed  to  achieve  marketability:  Provided,  That 
no  insurance  policy  shall  be  issued  for  a  fee  less  than  60  per  centum  of  such  “esti¬ 
mated  rate”.  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  establish  such  classifications  of 
fees  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  based  on  the 
use  of  the  property  to  be  insured,  the  availability  of  insurance  from  private 
sources  covering  such  property,  and  the  ability  of  the  insured  to  self-insure  or 
reinsure  and  may  establish  differentials  in  levels  of  fees  for  such  classifications: 
Provided,  That  all  such  fees  shall  be  uniform  for  similar  risks  within  a  given  classi¬ 
fication  of  property.  Prior  to  July  1,  1959,  the  Administrator  shall  pay  into  the 
Disaster  Insurance  Fund,  created  by  this  chapter,  from  time  to  time,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  fees  charged  for  insurance  policies  issued  and 
the  amount  which  would  have  been  charged  if  the  “estimated  rates”  were  applied: 
Provided,  That  after  June  30,  1959,  each  State  shall  pay  from  time  to  time  into 
the  Disaster  Insurance  Fund,  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  the  difference  between 
the  fees  charged  for  insurance  policies  issued  after  such  date  on  property  in  such 
State,  and  the  amount  which  would  have  been  charged  if  the  “estimated  rates” 
were  applied,  and  the  Administrator  shall  pay  into  such  Fund,  from  time  to  time, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  State’s  contribution  for  each  policy  issued. 

(b)  Reinsurance  fees;  basis;  adequacy;  exclusions. 

The  Administrator  from  time  to  time  shall  also  negotiate  with  insurance 
companies  seeking  reinsurance  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  fees  for  reinsurance 
offered  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  Such  fees  shall  be  based  on  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  risks  involved  and  shall  be  adequate,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator,  to  produce  sufficient  proceeds  over  a  reasonable  period  of  years  to  pay  all 
claims  for  losses.  The  fees  shall  not  include  any  loading  for  administrative  expenses 
of  the  Federal  Government  under  this  chapter.  (Aug.  7,  1956,  ch.  1025,  §  7,  70 
Stat.  1080.) 

§  2407.  Property  and  loss  limits. 

The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  provide  for  the  determination  of  types  and 
location  of  property  with  respect  to  which  insurance  or  reinsurance  shall  be 
made  available  under  this  chapter,  the  nature  and  limits  of  loss  or  damage  in 
any  area  (including  subdivisions  thereof)  which  may  be  covered  by  such  insurance 
or  reinsurance,  and  such  other  matters  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter.  (Aug.  7,  1956,  ch.  1025,  §  8,  70  Stat.  1081.) 

§  2408.  Classification,  limitation  or  rejection  of  risks. 

The  Administrator  may  from  time  to  time  issue  appropriate  regulations  re¬ 
garding  the  classification,  limitation,  and  rejection  of  risks  assumed  by  him 
under  authority  of  this  chapter.  (Aug.  7,  1956,  ch.  1025,  §  9,  70  Stat.  1081.) 

§  2409.  Policy  and  program  limits. 

(a)  Per  person;  dwelling  units. 

The  outstanding  face  amount  of  insurance  issued  by  the  Administrator  under 
this  chapter  shall  not  exceed  $250,000  per  person:  Provided,  That  the  face  amount 
of  such  insurance  on  any  dwelling  unit  (including  any  structures  and  personal 
property  connected  therewith)  shall  not  exceed  $10,000. 

(b)  Joint  owners;  subsidiary  and  affiliated  corporations. 

The  Administrator  may  from  time  to  time  issue  appropriate  regulations  re¬ 
garding  insurance  coverage  available  to  joint  owners  and  subsidiary  and  affiliated 
corporations  as  he  shall  deem  advisable  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 
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(c)  Loss-deductible  clause. 

Each  insurance  policy  issued  by  the  Administrator  shall  contain  a  loss-deductible 
clause  relieving  him  from  any  liability  for  paying  the  first  $100  of  a  proved  and 
approved  claim  for  loss,  plus  5  per  centum  of  the  remainder,  or  such  larger  amount 
or  percentage  as  may  be  specified  by  the  Administrator  upon  issuance  of  the 
insurance  policy,  taking  into  consideration  the  class  of  risk  involved. 

(d)  Maximum  limits  and  increments  in  program. 

The  face  amount  of  insurance  policies  and  reinsurance  agreements  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  under  this  chapter  shall  not  exceed  $3,000,000,000  (which  limit 
may  be  increased  with  the  approval  of  the  President  by  further  amounts  not  to 
exceed  $2,000,000,000  in  the  aggregate  if  such  increase  is  deemed  advisable  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  chapter)  minus  the  aggregate  amount  of  claims 
proved  and  approved  under  insurance  policies  and  reinsurance  agreements  issued 
under  this  chapter,  but  plus  fees  collected  under  this  chapter.  For  the  purpose 
of  applying  this  limitation,  the  face  amount  of  any  policy  or  agreement  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  the  original  amount  minus  claims  proved  and  approved  under 
this  chapter.  (Aug.  7,  1956,  ch.  1025,  §  10,  70  IS  tat.  1081.) 

§  2410.  Reinsurance. 

(a)  Regulations. 

The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  issue  such  regulations  regarding  reinsurance 
under  this  chapter  as  he  deems  advisable  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter. 

(b)  Approval  of  premium  rates,  terms  and  conditions  by  Administrator. 

The  premium  rate  and  terms  and  conditions  of  any  policy  reinsured  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Administrator 

(c)  Coverage  beyond  section  2409(a)  limits. 

The  Administrator  shall  use  his  best  efforts  to  encourage  private  insurance 
companies  to  undertake  the  issuance  of  insurance  policies  covering  that  portion 
of  the  loss  in  excess  of  the  limits  specified  in  section  2409(a)  of  this  title  resulting 
from  damage  to  or  destruction  of  real  or  personal  property  due  to  flood  as  defined 
in  this  chapter.  The  Administrator  may  seek  to  achieve  this  end  by  offering  a 
program  of  appropriate  reinsurance  within  the  authority  granted  him  by  this 
chapter. 

(d)  Private  insurance  encouraged. 

Wherever  practicable,  the  Administrator  may  encourage,  by  offering  suitable 
reinsurance  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  the  issuance  by  private 
insurance  companies  of  policies  insuring  against  loss  resulting  from  damage  to  or 
destruction  of  real  or  personal  property  due  to  flood.  (Aug.  7,  1956,  ch.  1025, 
§  11,  70  Stat.  1082.) 

Cross  References 

Flood  defined,  see  section  2421  of  this  title. 

§  2411.  Availability  of  insurance  from  other  sources;  violations  of  flood  zoning 
laws;  flood  zoning  restrictions  to  reduce  damages  from  floods. 

(a)  No  insurance  or  reinsurance,  or  loan  contract,  shall  be  issued  under  the 
provisions  bf  this  chapter  covering  risks  against  which  insurance  is  available  on 
reasonable  terms  from  other  public  or  private  sources. 

(b)  No  insurance  or  reinsurance  shall  be  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  on  any  property  declared  by  a  duly  constituted  State  or  local  zoning 
authority,  or  other  authorized  public  body,  to  be  in  violation  of  State  or  local 
flood  zoning  laws. 

(c)  After  June  30,  1958,  no  insurance  or  reinsurance  shall  be  issued  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  in  any  geographical  location  unless  an  appropriate  public 
body  shall  have  adopted  and  shall  keep  in  effect  such  flood  zoning  restrictions,  if 
any,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  Administrator  to  reduce,  within  prac¬ 
ticable  limits,  damages  from  flood  in  such  location.  (Aug.  7,  1956,  ch.  1025,  §  12 
70  St  at.  1082.) 

§  2412.  Use  of  other  public  and  private  facilities  and  services;  information; 
coordination  of  programs;  consultations. 

(a)  In  providing  insurance  or  reinsurance  under  this  chapter,  the  Administrator 
shall  use  to  the  maximum  practicable  extent  the  facilities  and  services  of  private 
organizations  and  persons  authorized  to  engage  in  the  insurance  business  under 
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the  laws  of  any  State  (including  insurance  companies,  agents,  brokers,  and  adjust¬ 
ment  organizations) ;  and  the  Administrator  may  arrange  for  payment  of  reason¬ 
able  compensation  therefor. 

(b)  In  providing  insurance  or  reinsurance  under  this  chapter,  the  Administrator 
may  use  the  services  of  other  public  agencies,  and  pay  reasonable  compensation 
therefor. 

(c)  The  Administrator  may  supply,  receive  from  and  exchange  with  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  State,  local,  and  interstate  commissions  or 
agencies,  and  private  organizations  experienced  in  the  fields  of  insurance  or 
reinsurance,  such  information  as  may  be  useful  in  the  administration  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  by  this  chapter. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  the  functions  authorized  in  this  chapter,  the  Administrator 
may  consult  with  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  and  interstate,  State, 
and  local  public  agencies  having  responsibilities  for  land  use  and  flood  control  and 
for  flood  zoning  and  flood-damage  prevention  in  order  to  assure  that  the  insurance 
and  reinsurance  programs  are  consistent  with  the  programs  of  such  agencies. 
Where  the  program  of  the  Administrator  may  affect  existing  or  proposed  flood- 
control  works  under  the  jurisdiction  of  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  these 
agencies  shall  cooperate  with  the  Administrator  in  coordinating  their  respective 
programs.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Administrator  shall  coordinate 
the  administration  of  their  respective  programs  relating  to  flood  insurance  and 
reinsurance  for  agricultural  commodities. 

(e)  The  Administrator  may  from  time  to  time  consult  with  representatives  of 
the  various  States  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  him  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter.  (Aug.  7,  1956,  ch.  1025,  §  13,  70  Stat.  1082.) 

§  2413.  Claims  payment  and  judicial  review. 

(a)  Adjustment  and  payment  of  claims. 

Under  such  regulations  as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe,  he  shall  arrange 
for  prompt  adjustment  and  payment  of  valid  claims  for  losses  covered  by  insurance 
or  reinsurance  under  this  chapter. 

(b)  Venue;  limitations;  process;  jurisdiction;  amount  in  controversy. 

Upon  disallowance  of  any  claim  against  the  Administrator  under  color  of  any 
insurance  or  reinsurance  made  available  under  this  chapter,  or  upon  refusal  of 
the  claimant  to  accept  the  amount  allowed  upon  any  such  claim,  the  claimant  may 
institute  an  action  against  the  Administrator  on  such  claim  in  the  United  States 
district  court  in  which  a  major  portion  (in  terms  of  value)  of  the  insured  property 
is  located.  Any  such  action  must  be  begun  within  one  year  after  the  date  upon 
which  the  claimant  receives  from  the  Administrator  written  notice  of  disallowance 
or  partial  disallowance  of  the  claim.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  may  be  sued  and  he  shall  appoint  one  or  more  agents  within  the  jursidiction 
of  each  United  States  district  court  upon  whom  service  of  process  can  be  made  in 
any  action  instituted  under  this  section.  Exclusive  jurisdiction  is  conferred  upon 
all  United  States  district  courts  to  hear  and  determine  such  actions  without  regard 
to  the  amount  in  controversy.  (Aug.  7,  1956,  ch.  1025,  §  14,  70  Stat.  1083.) 

§  2414.  Funds  and  Treasury  borrowings. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Funds. 

To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
establish  three  funds  to  be  known  as  the  (1)  Disaster  Insurance  Fund,  (2)  Disaster 
Reinsurance  Fund,  and  (3)  Disaster  Loan  Fund. 

(b)  Deposits  into  Funds. 

Into  the  Disaster  Insurance  Fund  shall  be  deposited  all  insurance  fees  collected 
by  the  Administrator  for  insurance  policies  issued  by  him  under  this  chapter, 
and  the  contributions  made  by  the  Administrator  and  the  respective  States  in 
accordance  with  section  2406(a)  of  this  title.  Into  the  Disaster  Reinsurance  Fund 
shall  be  deposited  all  fees  collected  by  the  Administrator  in  connection  with 
reinsurance  made  available  by  him  under  this  chapter.  Into  the  Disaster  Loan 
Fund  shall  be  deposited  amounts  accruing  to  the  United  States  in  connection 
with  loan  contract  transactions. 

(c)  Investments  of  fund  moneys;  deposit  of  income. 

Moneys  in  each  of  the  funds  may  be  invested  in  obligations  of  the  United 
States  or  in  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the  United 
States.  Such  obligations  may  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  derived  therefrom  may  be 
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reinvested  as  above  provided  if  deemed  advisable  by  the  Administrator.  Income 
from  such  investment  or  reinvestment  shall  be  deposited  in  the  respective  fund 
from  which  the  investment  was  made. 

(d)  Deposit  of  salvage  proceeds. 

All  salvage  proceeds  realized  by  the  Administrator  in  connection  with  insurance 
made  available  under  this  chapter  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Disaster  Insurance 
Fund;  and  all  salvage  proceeds  realized  by  the  Administrator  in  connection  with 
reinsurance  made  available  under  this  chapter  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Disaster 
Reinsurance  Fund. 

(e)  Issuance  of  notes  by  Administrator;  form,  terms  and  conditions;  purchase 

and  sale  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  public  debt  transactions;  deposits 

into  Funds. 

The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from 
time  to  time  and  have  outstanding  at  any  one  time,  in  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$500,000,000  (or  such  greater  amount  as  may  be  approved  by  the  President) 
notes  or  other  obligations  in  such  forms  and  denominations,  bearing  such  maturi¬ 
ties,  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes  or 
other  obligations  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  current  average  rate  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States  of  comparable  maturities  as  of  the 
last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the  issuance  of  such  notes  or  other  obligations. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  purchase  any  notes 
and  other  obligations  to  be  issued  under  this  subsection  and  for  such  purpose  he  is 
authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any 
securities  issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  securities  may  be  issued  under  such  Act,  as  amended,  are  extended 
to  include  any  purchases  of  such  notes  and  obligations. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other 
obligations  acquired  by  him  under  this  section.  All  redemptions,  purchases,  and 
sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other  obligations  shall  be 
treated  as  public  debt  transactions  of  the  United  States.  Funds  borrowed  under 
this  section  shall  be  deposited,  in  such  proportions  as  the  Administrator  deems 
advisable,  in  the  Disaster  Insurance  Fund,  the  Disaster  Reinsurance  Fund,  and 
the  Disaster  Loan  Fund. 

(f)  Use  of  moneys  in  Funds. 

Moneys  in  the  Disaster  Insurance  Fund,  the  Disaster  Reinsurance  Fund,  and 
the  Disaster  Loan  Fund  may  be  used  for  the  following  purposes  as  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  Administrator: 

(1)  To  pay  from  the  Disaster  Insurance  Fund  proved  and  approved  claims 
for  loss  under,  and  other  nonadministrative  expenses  arising  in  connection 
with,  insurance  policies  issued  by  the  Administrator  under  this  chapter; 

(2)  To  pay  from  the  Disaster  Reinsurance  Fund  proved  and  approved 
claims  under,  and  other  nonadministrative  expenses  arising  in  connection 
with,  reinsurance  agreements  entered  into  by  the  Administrator  under  this 
chapter; 

(3)  To  pay  from  the  Disaster  Loan  Fund  the  amounts  of  loans  made  by 
the  Administrator,  amounts  in  payment  of  guarantees,  and  other  nonadmin¬ 
istrative  expenses  in  connection  with  direct  and  guaranteed  loans  under  this 
chapter;  and 

(4)  To  repay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sums  borrowed  from  him 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 

(g)  Payment  of  administrative  expenses. 

All  administrative  expenses  of  the  Federal  Government  under  this  chapter 
shall  be  paid  from  funds  appropriated  by  the  Federal  Government.  (Aug.  7,  1956, 
ch.  1025,  §  15,  70  Stat.  1083.) 

References  in  Text 

The  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  referred  to  in  subsec.  (e),  is  classified  to  sections  745,  752- 
754b,  757,  757b— 758,  760,  764—766,  769,  771,  773,  774,  and  801  of  Title  31,  Money  and  Finance. 

Such  Act,  as  amended,  referred  to  in  subsec.  (e),  is  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended. 

§  2415.  Advisory  committee;  appointment;  composition. 

In  carrying  out  his  functions  under  this  chapter,  the  Administrator  shall  appoint 
an  advisory  committee  as  authorized  by  section  1701h  of  Title  12.  Such  committee 
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shall  consist  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  fifteen  persons  familiar  with  the 
problems  of  insurance  or  reinsurance,  to  advise  the  Administrator  with  respect 
to  the  formulation  of  policies  aind  the  execution  of  functions  under  this  chapter. 
(Aug.  7,  1956,  ch.  1025,  §  16,  70  Stat.  1085.) 

§  2416.  Studies. 

(a)  Natural  disaster  peril  coverage. 

The  Administrator  shall  undertake  a  continuing  study  of  the  practicability  of 
extending  the  coverage  of  insurance  programs  similar  to  those  authorized  under 
this  chapter  to  any  one  or  more  natural  disaster  perils,  other  than  flood,  against 
which,  and  for  the  period  during  which,  insurance  protection  is  not  generally  and 
practically  available  in  all  geographical  locations  from  other  public  or  private 
sources. 

(b)  Private  company  participation  in  flood  damage  coverage. 

The  Administrator  shall  also  undertake  a  continuing  study  of  participation  by 
private  insurance  companies  in  the  programs  authorized  by  this  chapter,  in  order 
that  the  protection  it  authorizes  can  be  provided,  whenever  practicable,  through 
insurance  policies  issued  by  private  insurance  companies  and  reinsured  with  the 
Administrator,  in  lieu  of  providing  such  protection  through  insurance  policies 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  Administrator. 

(c)  Private  company  succession  to  public  programs;  Federal  financial  support. 

The  Administrator  shall  undertake  a  continuing  study  of  the  feasibility  of  hav¬ 
ing  private  insurance  companies  take  over,  with  or  without  some  form  of  Federal 
financial  support,  the  insurance  programs  authorized  by  this  chapter.  (Aug.  7, 
1956,  ch.  1025,  §  17,  70  Stat.  1085.) 

§  2417.  Additional  functions. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  functions  under  this  chapter  the  Administrator 
may — 

(a)  sue  or  be  sued; 

(b)  without  regard  to  sections  529  of  Title  31,  278a  of  Title  40,  and  5  of  Title  41, 
enter  into  and  perform  contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other  tran¬ 
sactions,  on  such  terms  as  he  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  agency  or  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  United  States,  or  with  any  State  or  agency  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation  and  consent  to  modi¬ 
fication  thereof,  and  make  advance  or  progress  payments  in  connection  therewith; 

(c)  without  regard  to  sections  529  of  Title  31,  278a  of  Title  40,  and  5  of  Title  41 
by  purchase,  lease,  or  donation  acquire  such  real  and  personal  property  and  any 
interest  therein,  make  advance  or  progress  payments  in  connection  therewith,  and 
hold,  use,  maintain,  insure  against  loss,  sell,  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such 
real  and  personal  property  as  the  Administrator  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter; 

(d)  appoint,  pursuant  to  civil-service  laws  and  regulations,  such  officers,  attor¬ 
neys,  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter; 
fix  their  compensation  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended;  define  their  authority  and  duties;  provide  bonds  for  such  of 
them  as  he  may  deem  necessary;  and  delegate  to  them,  and  authorize  successive 
redelegations  by  them,  of  such  of  the  powers  vested  in  him  by  this  chapter  as  he 
may  determine; 

(e)  conduct  researches,  surveys,  and  investigations  relating  to  flood  insurance 
and  reinsurance  and  assemble  data  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  estimated 
rates,  fees,  and  premiums  for  flood  insurance  and  reinsurance  under  this  chapter; 

(f)  issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter;  and 

(g)  exercise  all  powers  specifically  granted  by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and 
such  incidental  powers  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 
(Aug.  7,  1956,  ch.  1025,  §  18,  70  Stat.  1085.) 

References  in  Text 

The  civil-service  laws,  referred  to  in  the  text,  are  classified  generally  to  Title  5,  Executive  Departments 
and  Government  Officers  and  Employees. 

The  Classification  Act  of  1949,  referred  to  in  the  text,  is  classified  to  chapter  21  of  Title  5. 

§  2418.  Reservation  of  rights  in  real  estate  acquired. 

The  acquisition  by  the  Administrator  of  any  real  property  pursuant  to  this 
chapter  shall  not  deprive  any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  of  its  civil  or 
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criminal  jurisdiction  in  and  over  such  property  or  impair  the  civil  rights  under  the 
State  or  local  law  of  the  inhabitants  on  such  propertv.  (Aug.  7,  1956,  ch.  1025, 
§  19,  70  Stat.  1086.) 

§  2419.  Taxation. 

Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  construed  to  exempt  any  real  property,  acquired 
and  held  by  the  Administrator  in  connection  with  the  payment  of  any  claim  under 
this  chapter,  from  taxation  by  any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  to  the 
same  extent,  according  to  its  value,  as  other  real  property  is  taxed.  (Aug.  7,  1956, 
ch.  1025,  §  20,  70  Stat.  1086.) 

§  2420.  Annual  report. 

The  annual  report  made  by  the  Administrator  to  the  President  for  submission 
to  the  Congress  under  existing  law  on  all  programs  provided  for  under  this  chapter 
shall  contain  a  comprehensive  report  concerning  (1)  the  operation  of  insurance, 
reinsurance,  and  loan  programs  authorized  under  this  chapter,  and  (2)  the  status 
and  result  of  studies  authorized  under  section  2416  of  this  title,  together  with 
such  recommendations,  if  any,  for  legislative  changes  deemed  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  desirable  to  improve  the  operation  of  programs  authorized  under  this 
chapter.  The  annual  report  for  the  calendar  year  ending  December  31,  1958,  shall 
contain  a  list  of  the  States  which  can  be  expected  to  participate  in  the  insurance 
program  authorized  by  this  chapter  after  June  30,  1959.  The  annual  report  for 
the  calendar  year  ending  December  31,  1961,  shall  contain  an  express  opinion  of 
the  Administrator,  supported  by  pertinent  findings,  concerning  the  advisability 
of  withdrawing  in  whole  or  in  part  Federal  financial  support  for  insurance  policies 
to  be  issued  at  any  time  after  June  30,  1962,  offering  protection  as  authorized  in 
this  chapter,  taking  into  consideration  the  desirability  of  offering  such  protection. 
Such  opinion  shall  be  accompanied  by  recommendations  for  legislative  changes 
deemed  desirable  by  the  Administrator  in  the  event  the  opinion  is  to  the  effect 
that  any  such  withdrawal  of  financial  support  is  advisable.  (Aug.  21,  1956,  ch. 
1025,  §  21,  70  Stat.  1086.) 

§  2421.  Definitions. 

As  used  in  this  chapter  the  term — 

(a)  “Flood’ ’  includes  any  flood,  tidal  wave,  wave  wash,  or  other  abnormally 
high  tidal  water,  deluge,  or  the  water  component  of  any  hurricane  or  other  severe 
storm,  surface  landslide  due  to  excess  moisture,  and  shall  have  such  other  meaning 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulation  of  the  Administrator. 

(b)  “Person”  means  an  individual  or  group  of  individuals,  corporation,  partner¬ 
ship,  association,  or  any  other  organized  group  of  persons,  including  State  and 
local  governments  and  agencies  thereof; 

(c)  “United  States”,  when  used  in  a  geographic  sense,  means  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Territories,  the  possessions,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 

(d)  “State”  includes  the  several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Terri¬ 
tories,  the  possessions,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico;  and 

(e)  “Administrator”  means  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator. 
(Aug.  7,  1956,  ch.  1025,  §  22,  70  Stat.  1086.) 


National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1967  (S.  1985) 

Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer¬ 
ence,  a  bill  to  establish  a  program  of  national  flood  insurance.  I  am  happy  to  have 
28  other  Senators  join  me  as  cosponsors  of  this  legislation. 

I  believe  that  we  all  are  aware  of  the  heavy  damages  to  property  and  loss  of  life 
that  have  been  caused  by  floods,  including  those  caused  by  hurricanes  and  wind- 
driven  water.  This  destruction  has  had  an  adverse  impact  on  the  economic  growth 
and  development  of  many  coastal  areas  and  river  basins.  There  is  reliable  evidc  nee 
to  show  that  damages  caused  by  heavy  floods  seem  to  be  on  the  increase,  rather 
than  on  the  decrease,  in  spite  of  protective  measures  taken  by  individuals  and  by 
governmental  bodies. 

Flood  losses  may  be  particularly  hard  on  a  homeowner  who  still  owes  a  mortgage 
on  his  home  or  the  small  businessman  whose  primary  assets  are  tied  up  in  his 
business.  In  many  cases  the  equity  in  a  home  or  outright  ownership  of  a  home 
represents  most  or  all  of  a  family’s  savings,  and  a  flood  means  financial  disaster. 
In  the  case  of  elderly  persons,  the  hardship  is  especially  great  because  there  is 
little  likelihood  that  these  savings  can  ever  be  replaced. 
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Flood  insurance  is  not  now  generally  available  from  private  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  Private  insurers  have  not  been  able  to  write  flood  insurance  policies  on 
an  economically  feasible  basis  for  a  number  of  reasons,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  spreading  of  the  risks. 

The  victims  of  flood  disasters,  however,  may  receive  certain  benefits  from 
various  public  and  private  sources,  in  the  event  of  flood  damages.  The  American 
National  Red  Cross  provides  relief  in  the  form  of  shelter,  food,  and  first  aid  to 
individuals  whose  homes  have  been  destroyed  by  disasters.  The  Office  of  Emer¬ 
gency  Planning  makes  grants  to  State  and  local  bodies  to  restore  basic  public 
facilities  for  the  area.  Homeowners  and  small  businessmen  may  obtain  subsidized 
loans  from  the  Small  Business  Administration  to  finance  the  rebuilding  of  homes 
and  businesses  destroyed  by  disasters. 

There  are  a  number  of  protective  and  preventive  projects  that  have  been  under¬ 
taken  by  individuals  and  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  to  decrease 
losses  from  floods.  Individuals  may  place  their  homes  on  stilts,  us,e  reinforced 
concrete  or  other  devices  in  home  or  business  construction  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
damages.  Some  States  and  local  governments  have  adopted  land  use  and  zoning 
controls  in  flood-prone  areas  and  provide  some  forms  of  assistance  when  floods 
occur. 

On  the  Federal  level,  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  and  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  build  dams  and  other  protective  devices  that  are  able  to  hold  back  or 
shunt  aside  rising  waters.  The  Weather  Bureau  attempts  to  forecast  floods  and 
hurricanes  and  with  the  help  of  other  Government  agencies  to  warn  individuals 
of  the  impending  dangers  from  them.  Other  Federal  agencies,  for  instance,  the 
Departments  of  Interior,  Commerce,  and  Agriculture,  have  programs  that  are 
designed  to  minimize  heavy  losses  from  floods.  Many  of  these  protective  measures 
have  been  effective  along  many  rivers  in  reducing  flood  damages,  while  along 
other  rivelrs  and  seacoasts,  they  have  not  had  much  of  an  effect  in  curbing 
destruction. 

However,  as  helpful  as  many  of  these  various  forms  of  assistance  may  be,  they 
are  usually  only  enough  to  enable  the  victim  to  start  the  process  of  physical  and 
financial  rehabilitation.  In  many  cases,  relief  is  not  forthcoming  until  after  the 
area  has  been  declared  a  disaster.  There  are  limitations  under  Federal  assistance 
programs  on  the  amounts  of  money  that  are  available  at  any  one  time  to  meet 
these  emergencies.  A  disaster  that  would  be  large  for  a  particular  locality,  might 
not  be  considered  large  on  the  national  scale,  and  might  not  be  eligible  for  assist¬ 
ance  under  certain  Federal  programs.  Congress  might  not  be  willing  to  appropriate 
funds  for  a  particular  disaster. 

This  legislation  has  been  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  after  lengthy  consultations  and  cooperation  with  the  property 
insurance  industry.  The  proposal  is  based  on  the  recommendations  contained  in 
a  persuasive  report  by  the  Department  released  last  August  entitled  “Insurance 
and  Other  Programs  for  Financial  Assistance  to  Flood  Victims. ”  The  study 
leading  to  this  report  was  conducted  as  a  result  of  a  resolution  which  I  first  intro¬ 
duced  in  1963  and  which  was  embodied  in  the  Southeast  hurricane  disaster  relief 
bill  of  1965.  The  report  concluded  that  a  national  program  of  flood  insurance 
with  financial  participation  of  the  Federal  Government  and  carried  out  by  the 
private  insurance  industry  would  be  feasible. 

The  idea  to  establish  a  program  of  Federal  assistance  for  flood  insurance  is 
by  no  means  a  new  concept.  In  1951,  following  the  disastrous  floods  of  that  year, 
President  Truman  sent  to  Congress  a  message  asking  for  funds  to  finance  a 
Federal  insurance  program.  While  no  action  was  taken  on  the  proposal  that  year, 
this  subject  was  a  matter  of  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  for  the  next  5  years.  In  1955,  the  then  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  Senator  Fulbright,  directed  the 
committee  staff  to  make  a  study  of  the  practicality  of  Federal  flood  insurance. 
This  study  discussed  in  general  the  subject  of  floods  and  the  problems  involved 
in  a  flood  insurance  program. 

In  1956,  President  Eisenhower  in  his  state  of  the  Union  address  renewed  the 
request  for  flood  insurance  legislation.  Under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Lehman, 
of  New  York,  the  Subcommittee  on  Securities  conducted  a  series  of  hearings  in 
Washington  and  around  the  country  on  the  subject.  A  flood  insurance  law  was 
enacted  in  that  year,  but  unfortunately,  no  satisfactory  program  was  developed 
and  Congress  refused  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  program.  This  act  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  three  programs — a  direct  Federal  flood  insurance  pro¬ 
gram,  a  Federal  reinsurance  program,  and  a  Federal  loan  contract  program 
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covering  flood  losses.  The  Federal  Flood  Indemnity  Administration  was  created 
as  a  constituent  unit  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

At  best,  existing  Federal  assistance  programs  represent  a  piecemeal  and  in¬ 
adequate  approach  to  a  very  serious  problem.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  for  a  program  of  national  flood  insurance  that 
would  reimburse  property  owners  who  have  suffered  losses  as  a  result  of  destructive 
floods.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  program  would  begin  on  a  limited  scale,  applying 
initially  to  those  areas  where  damage  data  has  been  prepared.  Under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  actuarial  studies 
have  already  been  made  of  the  frequency  and  severity  of  floods  in  50  areas  of  the 
United  States.  These  studies  are  detailed  and  definitive  and  comprise  a  stack  of 
documents  more  than  a  foot  high.  This  program  has  been  developed  on  the  basis 
of  these  studies.  Each  flood  plain  area  is  divided  into  zones,  and  the  risk  for  each 
of  these  zones  has  been  carefully  calculated.  It  is  the  fundamental  data  developed, 
coordinated,  and  rated,  in  these  studies  which  makes  this  program  workable. 
The  program  wuld  be  administered  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  but  it  would  have  the  assistance  of  other  Government  agencies 
in  developing  necessary  data  in  flood-prone  areas.  This  legislation  would  authorize 
private  insurance  companies  to  form  pools  in  accordance  with  conditions  set  out 
by  the  Secretary.  The  facilities  of  the  private  insurance  industry  would  be  used 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent  to  sell  and  service  policies  with  Federal  assistance  in 
the  form  of  premium  subsidies  and  reinsurance  coverage  to  compensate  for  heavy 
losses.  Participating  insurance  companies  would  put  a  certain  amount  of  risk 
capital  into  the  pool  to  cover  a  portion  of  the  losses  of  the  program.  In  years  when 
there  were  few  flood  losses,  the  companies  would  be  entitled  to  a  certain  percent¬ 
age  of  profits  and  would  pay  a  reinsurance  premium  to  the  Government.  Other 
insurance  companies  could  participate  in  the  program  on  other  than  a  risk¬ 
sharing  basis. 

The  cost  of  providing  flood  insurance  would  be  borne  by  the  property  owner, 
the  insurance  companies,  and  by  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  only  fair  that  the 
property  owner  in  a  flood-prone  area  should  pay  a  reasonable  premium  for  in¬ 
surance  coverage. 

In  the  event  that  the  above  program  of  private  industry  risk  participation 
could  not  for  some  reason  be  worked  out,  a  program  could  be  operated  where  the 
private  insurance  companies  would  act  as  fiscal  agents  for  the  Government.  Under 
this  alternative,  the  Government  would  take  all  the  financial  risks  involved  in 
writing  flood  insurance  policies.  This  approach  is  intended  as  a  backstop  only. 

Initially,  flood  insurance  would  be  available  only  for  one-  to  four-family  resi¬ 
dential  properties.  If  that  program  proved  to  be  successful,  the  Secretary,  by 
regulation,  could  extend  on  a  gradual  basis,  coverage  to  include  other  types  of 
properties,  including  business,  governmental,  agricultural,  and  other  residential 
properties. 

Coverage  would  be  limited  to  $15,000  for  single  family  dwellings,  with  a  total 
of  $30,000  coverage  for  any  single  structure  occupied  by  two  to  four  families.  There 
would  also  be  unsubsidized  coverage,  or  full  actuarial  premiums,  for  equal  amounts. 
Contents  would  be  insured  for  $5,000  per  dwelling  unit.  For  business  and  other 
properties,  which  became  eligible  for  flood  insurance  at  a  later  date,  there  w'ould  be 
subsidized  coverage  up  to  $30,000.  These  properties  would  also  be  eligible  for  a 
certain  amount  of  unsubsidized  coverage.  Not  more  than  $2.5  billion  in  insurance 
policies  could  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time.  The  Secretary  could  include,  after 
consultation  with  the  industry,  appropriate  loss  deductible  clauses  in  policies. 

The  Secretary  would  consult  with  an  advisory  committee  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  insurance  industry  and  State  insurance  authorities  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  areas  of  the  country  and  the  types  of  property  that  would  be  eligible 
for  insurance  coverage.  The  Secretary  would  also  conduct  studies  and  receive 
information,  giving  priority  to  interested  areas,  to  determine  estimates  of  the  risk 
premium  rates — the  actuarial  cost  of  writing  flood  insurance — and  a  chargeable 
premium  rate — the  premium  that  would  be  paid  by  the  insured.  The  chargeable 
premium  rate  would  be  reasonable  and  designed  to  encourage  property  owners  in 
flood-prone  areas  to  purchase  flood  insurance.  Properties  built  or  substantially 
improved  more  than  30  days  after  public  knowledge  of  the  insurance  rates  would 
not  be  eligible  for  Federal  premium  subsidy. 

The  Federal  subsidy  to  the  pools  would  represent  the  difference  between  the 
actuarial  rate  and  the  chargeable  premium  rate.  In  the  event  of  heavy  losses  to 
the  pool,  the  insurance  companies  would  be  covered  by  Federal  reinsurance.  The 
insurance  companies  would  share  in  the  risks  of  the  program  only  up  to  a  certain 
percentage  above  the  dollar  amount  of  the  premium  collected  from  the  policy¬ 
holder.  Federal  reinsurance  would  cover  losses  above  the  excess  loss  point. 
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An  important  element  of  the  flood  insurance  program  would  be  to  encourage 
State  and  local  bodies  to  adopt  and  enforce  effective  land  use  regulations.  Initially, 
preference  in  providing  coverage  would  be  shown  to  those  areas  which  had  given 
assurance  that  they  would  adopt  such  regulations  by  June  30,  1970.  There  would 
also  be  a  preference  for  those  areas  which  show  a  positive  interest  in  the  program. 
No  new  flood  insurance  could  be  written  after  June  30,  1970,  unless  permanent 
land  use  regulations  with  effective  enforcement  provisions  had  been  adopted. 
There  would  be  no  coverage  for  any  property  declared  to  be  in  violation  of  State 
or  local  land  development  ordinances.  These  provisions  and  others  are  designed 
to  discourage  the  unplanned  future  development  of  flood-prone  areas  and  to  re¬ 
strict  use  of  the  land  to  low-risk  purposes.  If  the  flood  insurance  program  proved 
to  be  successful,  it  could  reduce  materially  the  liability  of  the  Federal  Government 
under  other  Federal  disaster  assistance  programs. 

The  Secretary  would  establish  a  National  Flood  Insurance  Fund  to  meet  pay¬ 
ments  required  by  the  subsidy  and  reinsurance  programs.  In  order  to  capitalize 
the  fund,  the  Secretary  could  borrow  $500  million  from  the  Treasury.  This 
borrowing  authority  presently  exists  under  the  act  as  passed  in  1956.  The  bill 
would  authorize  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  the  fund  in  an  operative  condition.  The  bill  also  provides  for 
appropriations  for  administrative  expenses. 

The  bill  contains  provisions  designed  to  encourgage  the  purchase  of  flood  in¬ 
surance  by  preventing  duplication  of  benefits  under  other  Federal  disaster  as¬ 
sistance  programs  for  real  or  personal  property  covered  under  the  bill.  It  would 
not  affect  Federal  disaster  assistance  programs  where  flood  insurance  was  not 
available.  In  an  area  where  insurance  was  available,  a  property  owner  could  not 
receive  certain  other  forms  of  Federal  assistance  if  he  did  not  purchase  flood  in¬ 
surance  within  a  year  after  its  availability.  Lending  institutions  would  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  require  borrowers  to  obtain  flood  insurance  as  a  condition  for  a  loan. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  identify  within  5  years  all  flood  plain  areas 
and  within  15  years  to  establish  flood  risk  zones  and  make  estimates  of  flood-caused 
losses  in  those  zones.  He  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  expertise  in  this  field  of 
various  Government  agencies  in  developing  this  information.  This  legislation 
intends  to  complement  and  not  supplement  the  flood  protection  and  preventive 
responsibilities  of  these  agencies.  „ 

The  Secretary  could  purchase  real  property  covered  by  flood  insurance  and 
which  was  damaged  beyond  repair,  and  transfer  ownership  of  the  property  to 
State  or  local  agencies,  for  use  for  low-risk  purposes. 

The  term  “flood”  would  include  any  flood,  tidal  wave,  deluge  or  water  component 
of  a  hurricane,  including  water  driven  by  wind.  It  would  not  include  coverage  for 
losses  from  tornadoes  and  certain  other  types  of  disasters,  which  is  now  generally 
available  from  private  insurers  under  extended  coverage  or  homeowners  clauses. 
The  Secretary,  however,  would  continue  to  study  the  possibility  of  extending 
insurance  coverage  to  other  types  of  natural  disasters  not  now  insurable,  such  as 
earthquakes. 

The  Federal  Government  under  existing  insurance  programs  has  undertaken 
either  to  make  insurance  available  itself  or  to  assist  in  making  it  available  where 
the  private  insurance  industry  has  been  unable  for  one  reason  or  another  to  pro¬ 
vide  coverage.  Most  bank  and  savings  and  loan  association  depositors  have  the 
benefit  of  insurance  coverage  up  to  $15,000  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  in  the  event 
of  institution  failure.  Farmers  in  certain  areas  may  have  specific  crops  insured 
against  natural  disasters  by  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation.  The  Federal 
Government  provides  reinsurance  to  an  insurance  company  pool  which  insures 
heavy  losses  from  atomic  reactors  under  the  Price- Anderson  Act. 

On  March  14  of  this  year  I  introduced,  after  making  several  changes,  a  flood 
insurance  bill,  S.  1290,  which  had  been  drafted  by  the  National  Association  of 
Insurance  Commissioners.  I  stated  then  that  I  was  not  necessarily  endorsing  all 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  but  that  I  was  particularly  interested  in  getting  a  bill 
before  the  subcommittee.  The  Subcommittee  on  Securities  will  conduct  hearings 
on  flood  insurance  legislation  on  June  26,  27,  and  28.  I  would  like  to  focus  atten¬ 
tion  at  these  hearings  on  consideration  of  the  bill  that  I  am  now  introducing. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  administration  has  come  up  with  a  workable  and  effec¬ 
tive  approach  to  provide  insurance  for  flood  victims.  There  is  a  real  need  in  this 
country  for  this  type  of  legislation.  Congress  should  not  legislate  on  a  case-by¬ 
case  basis  by  passing  specific  relief  measures  following  each  major  disaster.  Rather, 
it  is  preferable  to  adopt  a  consistent  and  comprehensive  program  of  flood  insurance 
to  provide  relief  to  flood  victims  as  a  matter  of  right.  I  recommend  the  early  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  bill. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  letter  of  transmittal  from  Secretary  Weaver,  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  a  section-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill,  and  the  bill. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill,  letter,  and  section-by-section  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

(The  bill  (S.  1985)  to  amend  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  national  program  of  flood  insurance,  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr 
Bible,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
McGee,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Tydings, 
Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr.  Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Brooke,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:) 

S.  1985 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1967”. 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  (1)  from  time  to  time  flood  disasters  have 
created  personal  hardships  and  economic  distress  which  have  required  unforeseen 
disaster  relief  measures  and  have  placed  an  increasing  burden  on  the  Nation’s 
resources;  (2)  despite  the  installation  of  preventive  and  protective  works  and 
the  adoption  of  other  public  programs  designed  to  reduce  losses  caused  by  flood 
damage,  these  methods  have  not  been  sufficient  to  protect  adequately  against 
growing  exposure  to  future  flood  losses;  (3)  as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  a 
reasonable  method  of  sharing  the  risk  of  flood  losses  is  through  a  program  of  flood 
insurance  which  can  complement  and  encourage  preventive  and  protective  meas¬ 
ures;  and  (4)  if  such  a  program  is  initiated  and  carried  out  gradually,  it  can  be 
expanded  as  knowledge  is  gained  and  experience  is  appraised,  thus  eventually 
making  flood  insurance  coverage  available  on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions 
to  persons  who  have  need  for  such  protection. 

(b)  The  Congress  also  finds  that  (1)  many  factors  have  made  it  uneconomic  for 
the  private  insurance  industry  alone  to  make  flood  insurance  available  to  those 
in  need  of  such  protection  on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions;  but  (2)  a  program 
of  flood  insurance  with  large-scale  participation  of  the  Federal  government  and 
carried  out  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  by  the  private  insurance  industry 
is  feasible  and  can  be  initiated. 

(c)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  (1)  a  program  of  flood  insurance  can  pro¬ 
mote  the  public  interest  by  providing  appropriate  protection  against  the  perils 
of  flood  losses  and  encouraging  sound  land  use  by  minimizing  exposure  of  property 
to  flood  losses;  and  (2)  the  objectives  of  a  flood  insurance  program  should  be 
integrally  related  to  a  unified  national  program  for  flood  plain  management, 
and  to  this  end,  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  within  two  years  following  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  President  should  transmit  to  the  Congress  for  its 
consideration  any  further  proposals  necessary  for  such  a  unified  program,  in¬ 
cluding  proposals  for  the  allocation  of  costs  among  beneficiaries  of  flood  protection. 

(d)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  (1)  authorize  a  flood  insurance 
program  by  means  of  which  flood  insurance,  over  a  period  of  time,  can  be  made 
available  on  a  nationwide  basis  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Federal 
government  and  the  private  insurance  industry,  and  (2)  provide  flexibility  in 
the  program  so  that  such  flood  insurance  may  be  based  on  workable  methods  of 
pooling  risks,  minimizing  costs,  and  distributing  burdens  equitably  among  those 
who  will  be  protected  by  flood  insurance  and  the  general  public. 

(e)  It  is  the  further  purpose  of  this  Act  to  (1)  encourage  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  to  make  appropriate  land  use  adjustments  to  constrict  the  development  of 
land  which  is  exposed  to  flood  damage  and  minimize  damage  caused  by  flood 
losses,  (2)  guide  the  development  of  proposed  future  construction,  where  prac¬ 
ticable,  away  from  locations  which  are  threatened  by  flood  hazards,  (3)  encourage 
lending  and  credit  institutions,  as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  to  assist  in  furthering 
the  objectives  of  the  flood  insurance  program,  (4)  assure  that  any  Federal  assist- 
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ance  provided  under  the  program  will  be  related  closely  to  all  flood-related 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Federal  government,  and  (5)  authorize  continuing 
studies  of  flood  hazards,  in  order  to  provide  for  a  constant  reappraisal  of  the  flood 
insurance  program  and  its  effect  on  land  use  requirements. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FEDERAL  FLOOD  INSURANCE  ACT  OF  1956 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  section  15(e)  of  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1956,  70  Stat.  1078,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  our  “rate”  the  second  time  it  appears  in  such  sentence, 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “market  yield”,  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  “as  of  the  last  day  of”,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“during”. 

(b)  Section  15(e)  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  thereof. 

(c)  Sections  2  through  14,  subsections  (a)  through  (d),  and  (f)  and  (g)  of 
section  15,  and  sections  16  through  23  of  such  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

TITLE  I— THE  NATIONAL  FLOOD  INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

BASIC  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  101.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  is  authorized  to  establish  and  carry  out  a  national  flood 
insurance  program  which  will  enable  interested  persons  to  purchase  insurance 
against  loss  resulting  from  physical  damage  to  or  loss  of  real  property  or  personal 
property  related  thereto  arising  from  any  flood  occurring  in  the  United  States. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  flood  insurance  program  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  encourage  and  arrange  for — 

(1)  appropriate  financial  participation  and  risk-sharing  in  the  program  by 
insurance  companies  or  other  insurers,  and 

(2)  other  appropriate  participation  on  other  than  a  risk-sharing  basis  by 
insurance  companies  or  other  insurers,  insurance  agents  and  brokers,  and 
insurance  adjustment  organizations, 

in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  II. 

SCOPE  OF  PROGRAM  AND  PRIORITIES 

Sec.  102.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  flood  insurance  program  the  Secretary  shall 
afford  a  priority  to  making  flood  insurance  available  to  cover  residential  properties 
which  are  designed  for  the  occupancy  of  from  one  to  four  families. 

(b)  If  on  the  basis  of — 

(1)  studies  and  investigations  undertaken  and  carried  out  and  information 
received  or  exchanged  under  section  104,  and 

(2)  such  other  information  as  may  be  necessary, 

the  Secretary  determines  that  it  would  be  feasible  to  extend  the  flood  insurance 
program  to  cover  other  properties,  he  may  take  such  action  under  this  Act  as 
from  time  to  time  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  make  flood  insurance  available  to 
cover,  on  such  basis  as  may  be  feasible,  any  types  and  classes  of — 

(A)  other  residential  properties, 

(B)  business  properties, 

(C)  agricultural  properties, 

(D)  properties  occupied  by  private  nonprofit  organizations,  and 

(E)  properties  owned  by  State  and  local  governments  and  agencies  thereof, 
and  any  such  extensions  of  the  program  to  any  types  and  classes  of  these  proper¬ 
ties  shall  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  in  regulations. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  flood  insurance  available  in  only  those  States,  or 
areas  (or  subdivisions  thereof)  which  he  has  determined  have — 

(1)  evidenced  a  positive  interest  in  securing  flood  insurance  coverage  under 
the  flood  insurance  program,  and 

(2)  given  satisfactory  assurance  that  by  June  30,  1970,  permanent  land 
use  and  control  measures  will  have  been  adopted  for  the  State  or  area  (or 
subdivision)  which  are  consistent  with  the  comprehensive  criteria  for  land 
management  and  use  developed  under  section  302,  and  that  the  application 
and  enforcement  of  such  measures  will  commence  as  soon  as  technical  infor¬ 
mation  on  floodways  and  on  controlling  flood  elevations  is  available. 
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NATURE  AND  LIMITATION  OF  INSURANCE  COVERAGE 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  from  time  to  time  shall,  after  consultation  with  the 
advisory  committee  authorized  under  section  115  and  appropriate  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  insurance  authorities  of  the  respective  States,  provide  by  regulation  for 
general  terms  and  conditions  of  insurability  which  shall  be  applicable  to  properties 
eligible  for  flood  insurance  coverage  under  section  102,  including — 

(1)  the  types,  classes,  and  locations  of  any  such  properties  which  shall  be 
eligible  for  flood  insurance; 

(2)  the  nature  of  and  limits  of  loss  or  damage  in  any  areas  (or  subdivisions 
thereof)  which  may  be  covered  by  such  insurance; 

(3)  the  classification,  limitation,  and  rejection  of  any  risks  which  may  be 
advisable ; 

(4)  appropriate  minimum  premiums; 

(5)  appropriate  loss-deductibles;  and 

(6)  any  other  terms  and  conditions  relating  to  insurance  coverage  or  ex¬ 
clusion  which  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  terms  and  conditions  under  subsection  (a),  such 
regulations  shall  provide  that — 

(1)  any  flood  insurance  coverage  based  on  chargeable  premium  rates 
(under  section  105)  which  are  less  than  estimated  premium  rates  (under 
section  104(a)(1)),  shall  not  exceed — • 

(A)  in  the  case  of  residential  properties  which  are  designed  for  the 
occupancy  of  from  one  to  four  families, 

(i)  $15,000  aggregate  liability  for  any  dwelling  unit,  and  $30,000 
for  any  single  dwelling  structure  containing  more  than  one  dwelling 
unit,  and 

(ii)  $5,000  aggregate  liability  per  dwelling  unit  for  any  contents 
related  thereto;  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  any  other  properties  which  may  become  eligible  for 
flood  insurance  coverage  under  section  102,  $30,000  aggregate  liability 
for  any  single  structure;  and 

(2)  any  flood  insurance  coverage  which  may  be  made  available  in  excess 
of  any  of  the  limits  specified  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  shall  be  based  only 
on  chargeable  premium  rates  (under  section  105)  which  are  not  less  than 
estimated  premium  rates  (under  section  104(a)(1)),  and  the  amount  of  such 
excess  coverage  shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  an  amount  which  is  equal  to  any 
such  limit  so  specified. 

ESTIMATES  OF  PREMIUM  RATES 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  undertake  and  carry  out  such 
studies  and  investigations,  and  to  receive  or  exchange  such  information  as  may 
be  necessary,  to  estimate  on  an  area,  subdivision,  or  other  appropriate  basis — 

(1)  the  risk  premium  rates  for  flood  insurance  which, 

(A)  based  on  consideration  of  the  risk  involved  and  accepted  actuarial 
principles,  and 

(B)  including 

(i)  applicable  operating  costs  and  allowances  prescribed  under 
section  108  to  be  reflected  in  such  rates,  and 

(ii)  any  administrative  expenses  (or  portion  of  such  expenses)  of 
carrying  out  the  flood  insurance  program  which,  in  his  discretion, 
should  properly  be  reflected  in  such  rates, 

would  be  required  in  order  to  make  such  insurance  available  on  an  actuarial 
basis  for  any  types  and  classes  of  properties  for  which  insurance  coverage 
shall  be  available  under  section  102; 

(2)  the  rates,  if  less  than  the  rates  estimated  under  paragraph  (1),  which 
would  be  reasonable,  would  encourage  prospective  insureds  to  purchase  floods 
insurance,  and  would  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  federally  assisted  or  other  flood  protection 
measures  initiated  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  affect  such  rates. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  and  on  a  reimbursement  basis,  utilize  the  services  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and,  as  appro¬ 
priate,  other  Federal  departments  or  agencies,  and  for  such  purposes,  may  enter 
into  agreements  or  other  appropriate  arrangements  with  any  persons. 
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(c)  The  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  conducting  studies  and  investigations,  or 
making  estimates  under  this  section  in  those  States  or  areas  (or  subdivisions 
thereof)  which  he  has  determined  have  evidenced  a  positive  interest  in  securing 
flood  insurance  coverage  under  the  flood  insurance  program. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CHARGEABLE  PREMIUM  RATES 

Sec.  105.  (a)  On  the  basis  of  estimates  made  under  section  104  and  such  other 
information  as  may  be  necessary,  the  Secretary  from  time  to  time  shall,  after 
consultation  with  the  advisory  committee  authorized  under  section  115  and 
appropriate  representatives  of  the  insurance  authorities  of  the  respective  States, 
by  regulation  prescribe — 

(1)  chargeable  premium  rates  for  any  types  and  classes  of  properties  for 
which  insurance  coverage  shall  be  available  under  section  102  (at  less  than  the 
estimated  risk  premium  rates  under  section  104(a)(1),  if  necessary),  and 

(2)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which,  and  areas  (including  subdivi¬ 
sions  thereof)  within  which  such  rates  shall  apply. 

(b)  Such  rates  shall,  insofar  as  practicable,  be — 

(1)  based  on  a  consideration  of  the  respective  risks  involved,  including 
differences  in  risks  due  to  land  use  measures,  flood  proofing,  flood  forecasting, 
and  similar  measures, 

(2)  adequate,  on  the  basis  of  accepted  actuarial  principles,  to  provide 
reserves  for  anticipated  losses,  or,  if  less  than  such  amount,  consistent  with 
the  objective  of  making  flood  insurance  available,  where  necessary,  at 
reasonable  rates  so  as  to  encourage  prospective  insureds  to  purchase  such 
insurance,  and 

(3)  stated  so  as  to  reflect  the  basis  for  such  rates,  including  the  differences 
(if  anv)  between  the  estimated  risk  premium  rates  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  section  104(a),  and  the  estimated  rates  under  paragraph  (2)  of  such  section. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  the  chargeable  rate  with 
respect  to  any  propertv,  the  construction  or  substantial  improvement  of  which  the 
Secretary  determines  has  been  started  after  the  identifications  of  hazardous  flood 
plain  areas  under  paragraph  (1)  of  section  301  have  been  published  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  shall  not  be  less  than  the  estimated  risk  premium  rate  for  such  area  (or 
subdivision  thereof)  under  section  104(a)(1). 

(d)  In  the  event  any  chargeable  premium  rate  prescribed  under  this  section  is — 

(1)  at  a  rate  which  is  not  less  than  the  estimated  risk  premium  rate  under 
section  104(a)(1),  and 

(2)  such  rate  includes  any  amount  for  administrative  expenses  of  carrying 
out  the  flood  insurance  program  which  have  been  estimated  under  clause  (ii) 
of  section  104(a)(1)(B), 

a  sum  equal  to  such  amount  shall  be  paid  to  the  Secretary,  and  he  shall  deposit 
such  sum  in  the  fund  authorized  under  section  107. 

TREASURY  BORROWING  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  106.  (a)  All  authority  which  was  vested  in  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  by  virtue  of  section  15(e)  of  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of 
1956,  70  Stat.  1084  (pertaining  to  the  issue  of  notes  or  other  obligations  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury),  as  amended  by  section  3  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  funds  borrowed  by  the  Secretary  under  this  authority  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  be  deposited  in  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Fund  established  under 
section  107. 

NATIONAL  FLOOD  INSURANCE  FUND 

Sec.  107.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  flood  insurance  program  authorized  by  this  Act’ 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  establish  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a 
National  Flood  Insurance  Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “fund”)  which  shall 
be  available,  without  fiscal  year  limitation — 

(1)  for  making  such  payments  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  required 
under  section  215; 

(2)  to  pay  reinsurance  claims  under  the  excess  loss  reinsurance  coverage 
provided  under  section  216; 

(3)  to  repay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  such  sums  as  may  be  borrowed 
from  him  (together  with  interest)  in  accordance  with  the  authority  provided 
in  section  106  of  this  Act;  and 
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(4)  to  pay  such  administrative  expenses  (or  portion  of  such  expenses) 
of  carrying  out  the  flood  insurance  program  as  he  may  deem  necessary;  and 

(5)  for  the  purposes  specified  in  subsection  (d)  under  the  conditions 
provided  therein. 

(b)  The  fund  shall  be  credited  with — 

(1)  such  funds  borrowed  in  accordance  with  the  authority  provided  in 
section  106  of  this  Act  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  deposited  in  the  fund; 

(2)  premiums,  fees,  or  other  charges  which  may  be  paid  or  collected  in 
connection  with  the  excess  loss  reinsurance  coverage  provided  under  section 
216; 

(3)  such  amounts  as  may  be  advanced  to  the  fund  from  appropriations  in 
order  to  maintain  the  fund  in  an  operative  condition  adequate  to  meet  its 
liabilities; 

(4)  interest  which  may  be  earned  on  investments  of  the  fund  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c) ; 

(5)  such  sums  as  are  required  to  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  under  section 
105(d) ;  and 

(6)  receipts  from  any  other  operations  under  this  Act  which  may,  from 
time  to  time,  be  credited  to  the  fund  (including  premiums  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  specified  in  subsection  (d),  and  salvage  proceeds,  if  any,  resulting  from 
reinsurance  coverage). 

(c)  If,  after — 

(1)  all  outstanding  obligations  have  been  liquidated,  and 

(2)  any  outstanding  amounts  which  may  have  been  advanced  to  the  fund 
from  appropriations  authorized  under  section  407(a)  (2)  (B)  have  been  credited 
to  the  appropriation  from  which  advanced,  with  interest  accrued  at  the  rate 
prescribed  under  section  15(e)  of  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956, 
as  amended  by  section  3(a)  of  this  Act, 

the  Secretary  determines  that  the  monies  of  the  fund  are  in  excess  of  current 
needs,  he  may  request  the  investment  of  such  amounts  as  he  deems  advisable  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  obligations  issued  or  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States. 

(d)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  makes  a  finding  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  221  that  operation  of  the  flood  insurance  program,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
should  be  carried  out  through  the  facilities  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  fund 
shall  be  available  for  all  such  purposes  incident  thereto,  including — 

(1)  the  costs  incurred  in  the  adjustment  and  payment  of  any  claims  for 
losses,  and 

(2)  payment  of  applicable  operating  costs  prescribed  under  section  108 
for  so  long  as  the  program  is  so  carried  out,  and  in  such  event  any  premiums  paid 
shall  be  deposited  by  the  Secretary  to  the  credit  of  the  fund. 

OPERATING  COSTS  AND  ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  108.  (a)  The  Secretary  from  time  to  time  shall  negotiate  with  appropriate 
representatives  of  the  insurance  industry  for  the  purpose  of  establishing — 

(1)  a  current  schedule  of  operating  costs  applicable  to  both  risk-sharing 
insurance  companies  or  other  insurers,  and  insurance  companies  and  other 
insurers,  insurance  agents  and  brokers,  and  insurance  adjustment  organiza¬ 
tions  participating  on  other  than  a  risk-sharing  basis,  and 

(2)  a  current  schedule  of  operating  allowances  applicable  to  risk-sharing 
insurance  companies  or  other  insurers, 

which  may  be  payable  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  II,  and  such 
schedules,  from  time  to  time,  shall  be  prescribed  in  regulations. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a) — 

(1)  the  term  “operating  costs”  shall  include,  without  limiting  such  term, 
the  following : 

(A)  expense  reimbursements  covering  the  direct,  actual,  and  necessary 
expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  selling  and  servicing  flood  insurance 
coverage ; 

(B)  reasonable  compensation  payable  for  selling  and  servicing  flood 
insurance  coverage,  or  commissions  or  service  fees  paid  to  producers; 

(C)  loss  adjustment  expenses; 

(D)  other  direct,  actual,  and  necessary  expenses  which  the  Secretary 
finds  are  incurred  in  connection  with  selling  or  servicing  flood  insurance 
coverage;  and 

(2)  the  term  “operating  allowances”  shall  include,  without  limiting  such 
term,  amounts  for  profit  and  contingencies  which  the  Secretary  finds  reason¬ 
able  and  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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PAYMENT  OF  CLAIMS 

Sec.  109.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  prescribe  regulations  establishing  the 
general  method  or  methods  by  which  proved  and  approved  claims  for  losses  may 
be  adjusted  and  paid  for  any  damage  to  or  loss  of  property  which  is  covered  by 
flood  insurance  made  available  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

DISSEMINATION  OF  FLOOD  INSURANCE  INFORMATION 

Sec.  110.  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  action  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be 
necessary  in  order  to  make  information  and  data  available  to  the  public  and  to  any 
State  or  local  agency  or  official,  with  regard  to — 

(1)  the  flood  insurance  program,  its  coverage  and  objectives,  and 

(2)  estimated  and  chargeable  flood  insurance  premium  rates,  including 
the  basis  for  and  differences  between  such  rates  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  105. 

PROHIBITION  AGAINST  CERTAIN  DUPLICATIONS  OF  BENEFITS 

Sec.  111.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  no  Federal 
disaster  assistance  shall  be  made  available  to  any  person  for  the  physical  loss, 
destruction,  or  damage  of  real  or  personal  property,  to  the  extent  that  such  loss, 
destruction,  or  damage — 

(1)  is  covered  by  a  valid  claim  which  may  be  adjusted  and  paid  under, 
flood  insurance  made  available  under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  or 

(2)  could  have  been  covered  by  a  valid  claim  under  flood  insurance 
which  had  been  made  available  under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  if — 

(A)  such  loss,  destruction,  or  damage  occurred  subsequent  to  one  year 
following  the  date  flood  insurance  was  made  available  in  the  area  (or 
subdivision  thereof)  in  which  such  property  or  the  major  part  thereof 
was  located,  and 

(B)  such  property  was  eligible  for  flood  insurance  under  this  Act  at 
that  date, 

and  in  such  circumstances  the  extent  that  such  loss,  destruction,  or  damage  could 
have  been  covered  shall  be  presumed  (for  purposes  of  this  subsection)  to  be  an 
amount  not  less  than  the  maximum  limit  of  insurable  loss  or  damage  applicable 
to  such  property  in  such  area  (or  subdivision  thereof),  pursuant  to  regulations 
under  section  103,  at  the  time  insurance  was  made  available  in  such  area  (or 
subdivision  thereof). 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section  “Federal  disaster  assistance”  shall  include 
any  Federal  financial  assistance  which  may  be  made  available  to  any  person  as  a 
result  of — 

(1)  a  major  disaster  (within  the  meaning  of  that  term  as  determined  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  authorize  Federal  Assistance 
to  State  and  local  governments  in  major  disasters,  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1855-1855g)), 

(2)  a  natural  disaster,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
pursuant  to  section  321  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961  (7  U.S.C.  1961),  and 

(3)  a  disaster  with  respect  to  which  loans  may  be  made  under  section  7(b) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  636(b)). 

(c)  For  purposes  of  section  10  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1966,  80  Stat.  1316, 
the  term  “financial  assistance”  shall  be  deemed  to  include  any  flood  insurance 
which  is  made  available  under  this  Act. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  LAND  USE  CONTROLS 

Sec.  112.  After  June  30,  1970,  no  new  flood  insurance  coverage  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided  under  this  Act  in  any  area  (or  subdivision  thereof)  unless  an  appropriate 
public  body  shall  have  adopted  permanent  land  use  and  control  measures  (with 
effective  enforcement  provisions)  which  the  Secretary  finds  are  consistent  with 
the  comprehensive  criteria  for  land  management  and  use  under  section  302. 

PROPERTIES  IN  VIOLATION  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  LAW 

Sec.  113.  (a)  No  new  flood  insurance  coverage  shall  be  provided  under  this 
Act  for  any  property  which  the  Secretary  finds  has  been  declared  by  a  duly  con¬ 
stituted  State  or  local  zoning  authority,  or  other  authorized  public  body,  to  be 
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in  violation  of  State  or  local  laws,  regulations,  or  ordinances  which  are  intended  to 
discourage  or  otherwise  restrict  land  development  or  occupancy  in  flood-prone 
areas. 

COORDINATION  WITH  OTHER  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  114.  In  carrying  out  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  other  de¬ 
partments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  interstate,  State,  and 
local  agencies  having  responsibilities  for  flood  control,  flood  forecasting,  and  flood 
damage  prevention,  in  order  to  assure  that  the  programs  of  such  agencies  and  the 
flood  insurance  program  authorized  under  this  Act  are  mutually  consistent. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Sec.  115.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  flood  insurance  advisory  committee 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  which  shall  consist  of  not  more  than 
fifteen  persons  selected  from  among  representatives  of  the  insurance  industry 
and  from  among  members  of  the  public,  and  such  committee  shall  advise  the 
Secretary  in  the  preparation  of  any  regulations  prescribed  in  accordance  with 
this  Act,  with  respect  to  policy  matters  arising  in  the  administration  of  this  Act, 
and  shall  perform  such  other  responsibilities  as  the  Secretary  may,  from  time  to 
time,  assign  to  such  committee. 

(b)  Members  of  the  committee  shall,  while  attending  conferences  or  meetings 
thereof,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary  but 
not  exceeding  $100  per  day,  including  travel  time,  and  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses; 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  is  authorized  under  5  U.S.C.  5703, 
o  r  persons  in  the  Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

INITIAL  PROGRAM  LIMITATION 

Sec.  116.  The  face  amount  of  flood  insurance  coverage  outstanding  and  in  force 
at  any  one  time  under  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $2,500,000,000. 

REPORT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sec.  117.  The  Secretary  shall  include  a  report  of  operations  under  this  Act  in 
the  annual  report  to  the  President  for  submission  to  the  Congress  required  by 
section  8  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act. 

TITLE  II— ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  FLOOD 
INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  201.  Following  such  consultation  with  representatives  of  the  insurance 
industry  as  may  be  necessarv,  the  Secretary  shall  implement  the  flood  insurance 
program  authorized  under  title  I  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  part  A  of 
this  title,  and  if  a  determination  is  made  by  him  under  section  221,  under  part  B 
of  this  title. 

Part  A — Industry  Program  With  Federal  Financial  Assistance 

INDUSTRY  FLOOD  INSURANCE  POOL 

Sec.  211.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  encourage  and  otherwise  assist 
any  insurance  company  or  companies  and  other  insurers  which  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  prescribed  under  subsection  (b),  to  form,  associate,  or  otherwise  join 
together  in  a  pool — 

(1)  in  order  to  provide  the  flood  insurance  coverage  authorized  under 
title  I;  and 

(2)  for  the  purpose  of  assuming,  on  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed 
upon,  such  financial  responsibilitv  as  will  enable  such  companies  and  other 
insurers,  with  the  Federal  financial  and  other  assistance  available  under  this 
Act,  to  assume  a  reasonable  proportion  of  responsibility  for  the  adjustment 
and  payment  of  claims  for  losses  under  the  flood  insurance  program. 

(b)  In  order  to  promote  the  effective  administration  of  the  flood  insurance 
program  under  this  part,  and  to  assure  that  the  objectives  of  this  Act  are  furthered, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  prescribe  appropriate  requirements  for  insurance 
companies  or  other  insurers  participating  in  such  pool  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  minimum  requirements  for  capital  or  surplus  or  assets. 
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AGREEMENTS  WITH  FLOOD  INSURANCE  POOL 

Sec.  212.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  into  such  agreements  with 
any  pool  which  is  formed,  associated,  or  otherwise  created  under  this  part,  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Such  agreements  shall  specify — 

(1)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  risk  capital  will  be  available 
for  the  adjustment  and  payment  of  claims, 

(2)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  such  pool  (and  the  companies 
or  other  insurers  participating  therein)  shall  participate  proportionately  in 
premiums  received  and  profits  or  losses  realized  or  sustained,  including  the 
maximum  amount  of  profit  which  may  be  realized  by  such  pool  (and  the 
companies  or  other  insurers  participating  therein), 

(3)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  operating  costs  and  allowances 
prescribed  under  section  108  may  be  paid,  and 

(4)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  premium  equalization  payments 
under  section  215  will  be  made  and  reinsurance  claims  under  section  216 
will  be  paid. 

(c)  In  addition,  such  agreements  shall  contain  such  provisions  as  the  Secretary 
finds  necessary  to  assure  that — 

(1)  no  company  or  other  insurer  which  meets  the  requirements  prescribed 
under  section  211(b)  and  which  has  indicated  an  intention  to  participate 
in  the  flood  insurance  program  on  a  risk-sharing  basis,  will  be  excluded 
from  participating  in  any  such  pool, 

(2)  the  companies  or  other  insurers  participating  in  such  pool  will  take 
whatever  action  may  be  necessary  to  provide  continuity  of  flood  insurance 
coverage  by  such  pool,  and 

(3)  any  insurance  companies,  other  insurers,  agents  and  brokers,  and 
insurance  adjustment  organizations  will  be  permitted  to  cooperate  with 
such  pool  as  fiscal  agents  or  otherwise,  on  other  than  a  risk-sharing  basis 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  213.  Such  companies  and  other  insurers  which  form,  associate,  or  other¬ 
wise  join  together  in  a  pool  under  this  part  may  adjust  and  pay  all  claims  for 
proved  and  approved  losses  covered  by  flood  insurance  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and,  upon  disallowance  by  any  such  companies  or  other 
insurers  of  any  such  claim,  the  claimant,  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  mailing 
of  notice  of  disallowance  of  the  claim,  may  institute  an  action  on  such  claim 
against  the  companies  or  other  insurers  in  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  district  in  which  the  insured  property  or  the  major  part  thereof  shall  have 
been  situated,  and  jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  upon  such  court  to  hear  and 
determine  such  action  without  regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy. 

AUDIT  OF  ACCOUNTS 

Sec.  214.  Any  pool  authorized  to  be  formed,  associated,  or  otherwise  created 
under  this  part  (and  the  companies  or  other  insurers  participating  therein)  shall 
maintain  an  integral  set  of  accounts  which  shall  be  subject  to  audit  by  the 
Secretary. 

PREMIUM  EQUALIZATION  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  215.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  from 
time  to  time  prescribe,  make  periodic  payments  to  such  pool  as  may  be  formed, 
associated,  or  otherwise  created  under  section  211,  in  recognition  of  such  reduc¬ 
tions  in  chargeable  premium  rates  under  section  105  below  estimated  premium 
rates  under  section  104(a)(1)  as  are  required  in  order  to  make  flood  insurance 
available  on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions. 

(b)  Such  payments  shall  be  based  only  on  the  aggregate  amount  of  flood  insur¬ 
ance  retained  by  such  pool  after  ceding  reinsurance  in  accordance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  216,  and  shall  not  exceed  an  aggregate  amount  in  any  payment 
period  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  following: 

(1)(A)  an  amount  for  losses  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount 
of  all  proved  and  approved  claims  for  losses  under  this  Act  during  any 
designated  period  as 
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(B)  the  amount  equal  to  the  difference  between 

(i)  the  sum  of  all  premium  payments  for  flood  insurance  coverage  in 
force  under  this  Act  during  such  designated  period  which  would  have 
been  payable  during  such  period  if,  all  such  coverage  were  based  on 
estimated  risk  premium  rates  under  section  104(a)(1)  (excluding  any 
administrative  expenses  which  may  be  reflected  in  such  rates,  as  specified 
in  clause  (ii)  of  section  104(a)(1)(B)). 

(ii)  the  sum  of  premium  payments  actually  paid  or  payable  for  such 
insurance  under  this  Act  during  such  period, 

bears  to  the  amount  specified  in  clause  (i)  of  this  subparagraph;  and 

(2)  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  specified  in  the  agreement  entered 
into  under  section  212,  a  proportionate  amount  for  appropriate  operating 
costs  and  allowances  prescribed  under  section  108  during  any  designated 
period,  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  a  total  amount  during  such  period  as 
the  ratio  specified  in  paragraph  (1)(B). 

(c)  Designated  periods  under  this  section  and  the  methods  for  determining 
the  sum  of  premiums  paid  or  payable  during  such  periods  shall  be  established 
by  the  Secretary. 

REINSURANCE  COVERAGE 

Sec.  216.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
in  order  to  make  available  to  such  pool  as  may  be  formed,  associated,  or  otherwise 
created  under  section  211,  reinsurance  for  losses  (due  to  claims  for  proved  and 
approved  losses  covered  by  flood  insurance)  which  are  in  excess  of  losses  assumed 
by  such  pool  in  accordance  with  the  excess  loss  agreement  entered  into  under 
subsection  (c). 

(b)  Such  reinsurance  shall  be  made  available  pursuant  to  contract,  agreement, 
or  any  other  arrangement,  in  consideration  of  such  payment  of  a  premium,  fee, 
or  other  charge  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to  cover  anticipated  losses  and 
other  costs  of  providing  such  reinsurance. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  negotiate  an  excess  loss  agreement,  from  time 
to  time,  under  which  the  amount  of  flood  insurance  retained  by  such  pool,  after 
ceding  reinsurance,  shall  be  adequate  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  objective  of  maintaining  appropriate  financial  participation  and 
risk  sharing  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  on  the  part  of  participating 
insurance  companies  and  other  insurers. 

(d)  All  reinsurance  claims  for  losses  in  excess  of  losses  assumed  by  such  pool 
shall  be  submitted  on  a  portfolio  basis  by  such  pool  in  accordance  with  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  established  by  the  Secretary. 

Part  B — Government  Program  With  Industry  Assistance 

FEDERAL  OPERATION  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  221.  If  at  any  time  after  consultation  with  representatives  of  the  insurance 
industry,  the  Secretary  determines  that  operation  of  the  flood  insurance  program 
as  provided  under  part  A  cannot  be  carried  out,  or  that  such  operation,  in  itself, 
would  be  assisted  materially  by  the  Federal  government’s  assumption,  in  whole 
(or  in  part,)  of  the  operational  responsibility  for  flood  insurance  under  this  Act 
(on  a  temporary  or  other  basis)  he  shall  promptly  undertake  any  necessary  ar¬ 
rangements  to  carry  out  the  program  of  flood  insurance  authorized  under  title  I 
through  the  facilities  of  the  Federal  government,  utilizing,  as  may  be  practicable 
for  purposes  of  providing  flood  insurance  coverage,  insurance  companies  and  other 
insurers,  insurance  agents  and  brokers,  and  insurance  adjustment  organizations, 
as  fiscal  agents  of  the  United  States. 

ADJUSTMENT  AND  PAYMENT  OF  CLAIMS 

Sec.  222.  In  the  event  the  program  is  carried  out  as  provided  in  section  221, 
the  Secretary  shall  be  authorized  to  adjust  and  make  payment  of  any  claims  for 
proved  and  approved  losses  covered  by  flood  insurance,  and  upon  disallowance 
by  the  Secretary  of  any  such  claim,  the  claimant,  within  one  year  after  the  date 
of  mailing  of  notice  of  disallowance  by  the  Secretary,  may  institute  an  action 
against  the  Secretary  on  such  claim  in  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
district  in  which  the  insured  property  or  the  major  part  thereof  shall  have  been 
situated,  and  jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  upon  such  court  to  hear  and  de¬ 
termine  such  action  without  regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy. 
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Part  C — Provisions  of  General  Applicability 

SERVICES  BY  INSURANCE  INDUSTRY 

Sec.  231.  (a)  In  administering  the  flood  insurance  program  under  this  title,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  into  any  contracts,  agreements  or  other  appro¬ 
priate  arrangements  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
utilizing,  on  terms  and  conditions  which  may  be  agreed  upon,  the  facilities  and 
services  of  any  insurance  companies  or  other  insurers,  insurance  agents  and 
brokers,  or  insurance  adjustment  organizations,  and  such  contracts,  agreements 
or  arrangements  may  also  include  provision  for  payment  of  applicable  operating 
costs  and  allowances  for  such  facilities  and  services  prescribed  under  section  108. 

(b)  Any  such  contracts,  agreements,  or  other  arrangements  may  be  entered 
into  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (41  U.S.C.  5),  or  any  other  provision  of  law  requiring  competitive 
bidding. 

USE  OF  INSURANCE  POOLS,  COMPANIES,  OR  OTHER  PRIVATE  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR 

CERTAIN  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  232.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  maximum  efficiency  in  the  administration 
of  the  flood  insurance  program  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  expeditious  payment 
of  any  Federal  funds  under  the  flood  insurance  program  authorized  by  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  may  enter  into  contracts  with  any  pool  which  may  be  formed, 
associated,  or  otherwise  created  under  section  211,  or  any  insurance  companies 
or  other  private  organizations,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  performance  by  such 
pool,  company  or  organization  of  any  or  all  of  the  following  responsibilities: 

(1)  estimate  and  later  determine  any  amounts  of  payments  to  be  made; 

(2)  receive  from  the  Secretary,  disburse,  and  account  for  funds  in  making 
such  payments; 

(3)  make  such  audits  of  the  records  of  any  insurance  company,  other 
insurers,  agent  or  broker,  or  insurance  adjustment  organization,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  proper  payments  are  made;  and 

(4)  otherwise  assist  in  such  manner  as  the  contract  may  provide  to  further 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  contract  with  any  pool,  insurance  company,  or  other  private  organiza¬ 
tion  under  this  section  may  contain  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
finds  necessary  or  appropriate  for  carrying  out  responsibilities  under  subsection 
(a),  and  may  provide  for  payment  of  any  costs  which  the  Secretary  determines 
are  incidental  to  carrying  out  such  responsibilities  which  are  covered  by  the 
contract. 

(c)  Any  contract  entered  into  under  subsection  (a)  may  be  entered  into  with¬ 
out  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5)  or  any  other 
provision  of  law  requiring  competitive  bidding. 

(d)  No  such  contract  may  be  entered  into  with  any  pool,  insurance  company, 
or  other  private  organization  under  this  section  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that 
it  will  perform  its  obligations  under  the  contract  efficiently  and  effectively,  and 
will  meet  such  requirements  as  to  financial  responsibility,  legal  authority,  and 
other  matters  as  he  finds  pertinent. 

(e) (1)  Any  such  contract  may  require  such  pool,  company,  or  organization  or 
any  of  its  officers  or  employees  certifying  payments  or  disbursing  funds  pursuant 
to  the  contract,  or  otherwise  participating  in  carrying  out  the  contract,  to  give 
surety  bond  to  the  United  States  in  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  may  deem 
appropriate. 

(2)  No  individual  designated  pursuant  to  a  contract  under  this  section  to 
certify  payments  shall,  in  the  absence  of  gross  negligence  or  intent  to  defraud 
the  United  States,  be  liable  with  respect  to  any  payments  certified  by  him  under 
this  section. 

(3)  No  officer  disbursing  funds  shall,  in  the  absence  of  gross  negligence  or  intent 
to  defraud  the  United  States,  be  liable  with  respect  to  any  payment  by  him  under 
this  section  if  it  was  based  upon  a  voucher  signed  by  an  individual  designated 
to  certify  payments  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

(f)  Any  contracts  entered  into  under  this  section  shall  be  for  a  term  of  one 
year,  and  may  be  made  automatically  renewable  from  term  to  term  in  the  absence 
of  notice  by  either  party  of  an  intention  to  terminate  at  the  end  of  the  current 
term;  except  that  the  Secretary  may  terminate  any  such  contract  at  any  time 
(after  reasonable  notice  to  the  pool,  company  or  organization  involved)  if  he 
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finds  that  the  pool,  company,  or  organization  has  failed  substantially  to  carry 
out  the  contract,  or  is  carrying  out  the  contract  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with 
the  efficient  and  effective  administration  of  the  flood  insurance  program  authorized 
under  this  Act. 

SETTLEMENT  AND  ARBITRATION 

Sec.  233.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  final  settlement  of  any 
claims  or  demands  which  may  arise  as  a  result  of  any  financial  transactions  which 
he  is  authorized  to  carry  out  under  this  title,  and  may,  to  assist  him  in  making 
any  such  settlement,  refer  any  disputes  relating  to  such  claims  or  demands  to 
arbitration,  with  the  consent  of  the  parties  concerned. 

(b)  Such  arbitration  shall  be  advisory  in  nature,  and  any  award,  decision,  or 
recommendation  which  may  be  made  shall  become  final  only  upon  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary. 

TITLE  III— COORDINATION  OF  FLOOD  INSURANCE  WITH  LAND 
MANAGEMENT  PROGRAMS  IN  FLOOD-PRONE  AREAS 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  FLOOD-PRONE  AREAS 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  consult  with,  receive  information  from, 
and  to  enter  into  any  agreements  or  other  arrangements  with  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Army,  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author¬ 
ity  and  the  heads  of  other  Federal  departments  or  agencies  (on  a  reimbursement 
basis),  or  the  head  of  any  State  or  local  agency,  in  order  that  he  may — 

(1)  identify  and  publish  information  with  respect  to  all  flood  plain  areas, 
including  coastal  areas  located  in  the  United  States,  which  have  special  flood 
hazards,  within  five  years  following  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  and 

(2)  establish  flood  risk  zones  in  all  such  areas,  and  make  estimates  with 
respect  to  the  rates  of  probable  flood-caused  loss  for  the  various  flood  risk 
zones  for  each  of  these  areas,  within  fifteen  years  following  such  date. 

CRITERIA  FOR  LAND  MANAGEMENT  AND  USE 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry  out  studies  or  investigations, 
utilizing  the  existing  facilities  and  services  of  other  Federal  departments  or 
agencies  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  and  State  and  local  governmental 
agencies,  and  any  other  organizations,  with  respect  to  the  adequacy  of  State  and 
local  measures  in  flood-prone  areas,  as  to  land  management  and  use,  flood  control, 
flood  zoning,  and  flood  damage  prevention,  and  may  enter  into  any  contracts, 
agreements  or  other  appropriate  arrangements  to  carry  out  such  authority. 

(b)  Such  studies  and  investigations  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  laws, 
regulations,  or  ordinances  relating  to  encroachments  and  obstructions  on  stream 
channels  and  floodways,  the  orderly  development  and  use  of  flood  plains  of  rivers 
or  streams,  floodway  encroachment  lines  or  flood  plain  zoning,  building  codes, 
building  permits,  and  subdivision  or  other  building  restrictions. 

(c)  On  the  basis  of  such  studies  and  investigations,  and  such  other  information 
as  he  deems  necessary,  the  Secretary  from  time  to  time  shall  develop  compre¬ 
hensive  criteria  designed  to  encourage,  where  necessary,  the  adoption  of  perma¬ 
nent  State  and  local  measures  which,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  will — 

(1)  constrict  the  development  of  land  which  is  exposed  to  flood  damage, 

(2)  guide  the  development  of  proposed  construction  away  from  locations 
which  are  threatened  by  flood  hazards, 

(3)  assist  in  reducing  damage  caused  by  floods,  and 

(4)  otherwise  improve  the  long-range  land  management  and  use  of  flood- 
prone  areas, 

and  shall  work  closely  with  and  provide  any  necessary  technical  assistance  to 
State,  interstate,  and  local  governmental  agencies,  to  encourage  the  application 
of  such  criteria  and  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  such  measures. 

PURCHASE  OF  CERTAIN  INSURED  PROPERTIES 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  may,  when  he  determines  that  the  public  interest  would 
be  served  thereby,  enter  into  negotiations  with  any  owner  of  real  property  or 
interest  therein  which — 

(1)  was  located  in  any  flood-risk  area,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary; 

(2)  was  covered  by  flood  insurance  under  the  flood  insurance  program 
authorized  under  this  Act;  and 
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(3)  was  damaged  substantially  beyond  repair  by  flood; 
and  may  purchase  such  property  or  interests  therein,  for  subsequent  transfer 
by  sale,  lease,  donation,  or  otherwise,  to  any  State  or  local  agency  which  enters 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  that  such  property  shall,  for  a  period  not 
less  than  forty  years  following  transfer,  be  used  for  only  such  purposes  as  the 
Secretary  may,  by  regulation,  determine  to  be  consistent  with  sound  land  manage¬ 
ment  and  use  in  such  area. 

TITLE  IV.— APPROPRIATIONS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  401.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  “Flood”  shall  have  such  meaning  as  may  be  prescribed  in  regulations 
of  the  Secretary,  and  may  include  inundation  from  the  overflow  of  streams, 
rivers,  or  other  bodies  of  natural  water,  and  from  tidal  surges,  abnormally 
high  tidal  water,  tidal  waves,  hurricanes,  and  other  severe  storms  or  deluge. 

(2)  “United  States”  (when  used  in  a  geographic  sense),  and  “State”, 
respectively,  includes  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  territories  and  posses¬ 
sions,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 

(3)  “Insurance  company”,  “other  insurer”,  “insurance  agents  and  brokers”, 
and  “insurance  adjustment  organizations”  include  any  organizations  and 
persons  authorized  to  engage  in  the  insurance  business  under  the  laws  of 
any  State  (as  “State”  is  defined  in  paragraph  (2)) ; 

(4)  “Person”  includes  any  individual  or  group  of  individuals,  corporation, 
partnership,  association,  or  any  other  organized  group  of  persons,  including 
State  and  local  governments  and  agencies  thereof;  and 

(5)  “Secretary”  means  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

STUDIES  OF  OTHER  NATURAL  DISASTERS 

Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  undertake  such  studies  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  extent  to  which  insurance  protection 
against  earthquakes  or  any  other  natural  disaster  perils,  other  than  flood,  is  not 
available  from  public  or  private  sources,  and  the  feasibility  of  such  insurance 
protection  being  made  available. 

(b)  Studies  under  this  section  shall  be  carried  out,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  with  the  cooperation  of  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies  and 
State  and  local  agencies,  and  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  consult  with,  receive 
information  from,  and  to  enter  into  any  necessary  agreements  or  other  arrange¬ 
ments  with  such  other  Federal  departments  or  agencies  (on  a  reimbursement 
basis)  or  State  or  local  agencies. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  403.  Any  payments  under  this  Act  made  (after  necessary  adjustment  on 
account  of  previously  made  underpayments  or  overpayments)  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  and  in  such  installments  and  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine. 

GOVERNMENT  CORPORATION  CONTROL  ACT 

Sec.  404.  The  provisions  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  shall  apply  to  the  program  authorized  under  this  Act  to  the  same 
extent  as  applicable  to  wholly  owned  Government  corporations. 

FINALITY  OF  CERTAIN  FINANCIAL  TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  405.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law  to  the  contrary, 
any — 

(1)  financial  transaction  authorized  to  be  carried  out  under  this  Act,  and 

(2)  payment  authorized  to  be  made  or  to  be  received  in  connection  with 
any  such  financial  transaction, 

shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  officers  of  the  Government. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

Sec.  406.  Any  administrative  expenses  which  may  be  sustained  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  carrying  out  the  flood  insurance  program  authorized  under  this 
Act  may  be  paid  out  of  appropriated  funds. 
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APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  407.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act,  including  sums — 

(1)  to  cover  administrative  expenses  authorized  under  section  406; 

(2)  to  reimburse  the  fund  established  under  section  107  for 

(A)  premium  equalization  payments  under  section  215  which  have 
been  made  from  such  fund;  and 

(B)  reinsurance  claims  paid  under  the  excess  loss  reinsurance  coverage 
provided  under  section  216;  and 

(3)  to  make  such  other  payments  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  All  such  funds  shall  be  available  without  fiscal  year  limitation. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  408.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  120  days  following  the  date  of  enactment, 
except  that  the  Secretary,  on  the  basis  of  a  finding  that  conditions  exist  necessi¬ 
tating  the  prescribing  of  an  additional  period,  may  prescribe  a  later  effective  date 
which  in  no  event  shall  be  more  than  180  days  following  such  date  of  enactment. 

(The  letter  and  section-by-section  analysis,  presented  by  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  are  as  follows:) 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  21,  1967. 

Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

President  of  the  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  are  submitted  herewith  for  introduction  copies 
of  a  proposed  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956,  to  provide 
for  a  national  program  of  flood  insurance,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  copies  of 
a  section-by-section  analysis  of  this  legislation. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  carry  out  key  recommendations  contained  in  a  report 
“Insurance  and  Other  Programs  for  Financial  Assistance  to  Flood  Victims” 
transmitted  to  the  President  as  required  by  section  5  of  the  Southeast  Hurricane 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-339). 

In  transmitting  this  report  to  the  President,  I  pointed  out,  after  analyzing 
alternative  ways  of  helping  flood  victims,  that  flood  insurance  is  feasible,  can 
promote  the  public  interest,  and  can  complement  other  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government  dealing  with  floods. 

The  President,  in  transmitting  the  report  to  the  Congress,  observed  that  the 
report  should  be  intensively  reviewed  both  by  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
and  the  many  interested  groups  and  individuals  throughout  the  Nation,  so  that 
detailed  proposals,  including  appropriate  legislation,  might  be  presented  to  the 
Congress.  This  review  has  taken  place. 

The  proposed  legislation  reflects  this  review  and  focuses  on  the  authorization 
of  a  program  of  flood  insurance  with  significant  private  risk  participation  on  the 
part  of  the  property  insurance  industry. 

The  proposed  legislation  recognizes  that  owners  of  existing  property  already 
located  in  flood-prone  areas  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  recurring  flood  damages . 
For  them,  the  legislation  will  provide  insurance  at  less  than  the  full  actuarial 
premium  rate.  Such  property  owners  can  thereby  share  in  the  cost  of  occupying 
flood-prone  areas  yet  protect  themselves  against  flood  losses  with  the  payment  of 
a  premium  which,  while  less  than  the  full  actuarial  rate,  is  reasonable.  As  these 
existing  properties  become  less  numerous  over  time,  the  need  for  insurance  at 
less-than -actuarial  premium  rates  will  decrease  and  the  program  should  evolve 
toward  a  self-sustaining  basis.  The  availability  of  flood  insurance  on  this  basis 
should  limit  the  burden  of  special  relief  expenditures  which  the  Congress  has 
authorized  in  recent  years  after  severe  damage  resulted  from  natural  disasters. 

To  encourage  the  sound  use  of  land  exposed  to  flood  damage,  owners  proposing 
to  construct  new  properties  in  flood-prone  areas  would  be  charged  full  actuarial 
premiums  when  buying  insurance  on  such  properties.  The  proposed  legislation 
would  thus  operate  as  a  deterrent  to  unwise  land  use.  This  feature  of  the  bill  is 
essential  to  an  effective  program. 

The  proposed  program  would,  of  necessity,  start  slowly  and  would  initially  be 
restricted  to  those  areas  where  available  information  permits  the  determination  of 
actuarial  rates.  It  would  expand  as  additional  areas  with  special  flood  hazards  are 
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identified,  actuarial  rates  required  in  these  areas  are  determined,  and  as  appro¬ 
priate  land  use  controls  are  adopted  to  preclude  improper  use  of  the  flood  plain. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  flood  insurance  program  which  would  be  established 
under  the  proposed  legislation  would  bring  about  significant  benefits  to  disaster 
victims,  while  at  the  same  time  contributing  to  wiser  use  and  sound  management 
of  flood  plain  lands. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  the  enactment  of  this 
proposed  legislation  would  be  consistent  with  the  administration’s  objectives. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  C.  Wood 
(For  Robert  C.  Weaver). 


Section-by-Section  Summary  of  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1967 

Section  1.  Short  title. — This  section  provides  for  the  act  to  be  cited  as  the  “Na¬ 
tional  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1967”. 

Section  2.  Findings  and  declaration  of  purpose.  This  section  states  congressional 
findings  and  purposes,  highlighting  the  fact  that  a  flood  insurance  program  is 
feasible,  can  be  initiated,  and  should  complement  and  encourage  measures  to 
prevent  flood  damage;  that  if  the  program  is  commenced  on  a  gradual  basis,  time 
and  experience  will  enable  it  to  be  reappraised  and  expanded  to  make  flood  in¬ 
surance  available  to  the  persons  needing  it;  that  the  program  can  be  carried  out 
most  effectively  through  a  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  private  insurance  industry;  and  that  a  critical  ingredient  of  such  a 
program  will  be  the  encouragement  of  State  and  local  governments  to  adopt  land 
use  regulations  to  govern  the  development  of  land  exposed  to  flood  damage.  This 
section  also  calls  for  the  President  to  submit  to  the  Congress,  within  2  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  act,  a  unified  national  program  for  flood  plain  management 
including  any  further  proposals  for  the  allocation  of  costs  among  beneficiaries  of 
flood  protection. 

Section  3.  Amendments  to  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956. — This  section 
would  repeal  all  sections  of  the  now  inactive  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956 
(for  which  program  funds  were  never  appropriated),  except  section  15(e).  That 
section  vested  the  Administrator  of  the  Department’s  predecessor  Agency  (the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency)  with  authority  to  borrow  $500  million  in  the 
aggregate  (or  greater  sums  if  authorized  by  the  President)  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Under  section  106  of  the  bill,  this  authority  would  be  made  available 
to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  carry  out  certain  re¬ 
sponsibilities  vested  in  him  by  the  new  flood  insurance  legislation. 

TITLE  I - THE  NATIONAL  FLOOD  INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

Section  101.  Basic  authority. — This  section  would  provide  the  basic  authority 
for  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  establish  and  carry  out 
a  program  to  facilitate  the  purchase  of  flood  insurance  to  provide  against  physical 
damage  to  real  or  personal  property  resulting  from  flood. 

This  program  would  be  implemented,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
through  arrangements  for  financial  participation  and  risk  sharing  by  companies 
in  the  private  insurance  industry,  and  by  other  appropriate  participation  on  a 
non-risk-sharing  basis  by  insurance  companies,  agents,  brokers,  or  adjustment 
organizations. 

Section  102.  Scope  of  program  and  priorities. — This  section  would  authorize 
the  flood  insurance  program  to  be  made  available  initially  for  one-  to  four-family 
residential  properties,  and  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  extend  coverage  of  the 
flood  insurance  program  when,  on  the  basis  of  studies  and  other  information,  he 
determined  that  extension  was  feasible.  Future  coverage  of  the  program  could 
extend  to  any  types  and  classes  of  (1)  other  residential  properties,  (2)  business 
properties,  (3)  agricultural  properties,  (4)  properties  occupied  by  private  nonprofit 
organizations,  and  (5)  properties  owned  by  State  and  local  governments  and 
agencies  thereof. 

Flood  insurance  would  be  made  available  only  in  those  States  or  areas  (or 
subdivisions  of  areas)  which  the  Secretary  determined  had  evidenced  a  positive 
interest  in  the  flood  insurance  program,  and  had  given  satisfactory  assurances  that 
by  June  30,  1970,  permanent  land  use  and  control  measures  consistent  with  pre¬ 
scribed  criteria  for  land  management  and  use  would  have  been  adopted,  and  that 
application  and  enforcement  of  these  measures  would  commence  as  soon  as 
technical  information  on  floodways  and  on  controlling  flood  elevations  is  available. 
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Section  103.  Nature  and  limitation  of  insurance  coverage. — This  section  would 
authorize  the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  a  public-industry  flood  insurance 
advisory  committee,  and  representatives  of  the  State  insurance  commissioners,  to 
provide  by  regulation  for  the  general  terms  and  conditions  of  insurability  appli¬ 
cable  to  properties  eligible  for  flood  insurance.  A  representative  organization  of 
all  State  insurance  authorities,  such  as  the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners,  would  undoubtedly  be  called  upon  for  purposes  of  this  con¬ 
sultation. 

These  terms  and  conditions  would  include  the  types  and  locations  of  eligible 
properties;  the  nature  and  limits  of  insurable  losses;  the  classification,  limitation, 
and  rejection  of  risks;  and  appropriate  minimum  premiums  and  loss-deductible 
(to  prevent  low-loss  claims). 

Insurance  coverage  for  one-  to  four-family  residential  properties  would  be 
limited  to  $15,000  aggregate  liability  for  any  dwelling  unit  and  $30,000  for  any 
dwelling  structure  with  more  than  one  unit.  Liability  for  contents  would  be 
limited  to  $5,000  per  dwelling  unit  subject  to  an  appropriate  loss-deductible 
clause.  For  any  other  properties  which  may  become  eligible  for  flood  insurance 
coverage  in  the  future  (such  as  small  business  properties),  the  aggregate  liability 
for  any  single  structure  would  be  $30,000.  Insurance  coverage  could  be  doubled 
under  this  section,  but  any  excess  over  the  above  limits  would  require  the  payment 
of  premium  rates  at  full  cost. 

Section  104 •  Estimates  of  premium  rates. — This  section  would  authorize  the 
Secretary,  on  the  basis  of  studies  and  investigations  and  on  information  from  the 
government  agencies  most  experienced  in  assessing  the  risks  in  flood  plains,  to 
estimate  on  an  area,  subdivision,  or  other  appropriate  basis  (giving  priority  to 
those  States  or  areas  that  have  evidenced  a  positive  interest  in  flood  insurance), 
(1)  risk  premium  (full-cost)  rates  for  flood  insurance,  (2)  the  rate  which  would  be 
reasonable,  would  encourage  the  purchase  of  flood  insurance,  and  would  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  act,  and  (3)  the  extent  to  which  federally  assisted 
or  other  flood  protection  measures  initiated  after  the  effective  date  of  the  act 
affect  the  estimates  of  rates  mentioned  in  (1)  and  (2)  above. 

The  Secretary  would  base  estimates  of  risk  premium  rates  on  a  consideration  of 
the  risks  involved  and  accepted  actuarial  principles.  The  rates  would  reflect  ap¬ 
plicable  operating  costs  and  allowances  of  participating  private  insurers,  and,  on 
a  discretionary  basis,  nondevelopmental  Federal  administrative  expenses  which 
may  be  incurred  in  carrying  out  the  flood  insurance  program. 

In  conducting  the  necessary  rate  studies  and  investigations,  the  Secretary  would 
utilize  the  services,  on  a  reimbursement  basis,  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Geological  Survey,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  other  appropriate 
Federal  or  State  agencies. 

Section  105.  Establishment  of  chargeable  premium  rates. — This  section  would 
authorize  the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  flood  insurance  advisory 
committee  and  representatives  of  the  State  insurance  authorities,  and  on  the 
basis  of  rate  estimate  discussed  above,  to  establish  chargeable  premium  rates 
and  the  areas,  terms,  and  conditions  for  the  application  of  such  rates.  In  prescribing 
chargeable  rates  the  Secretary  would  be  guided  by  a  number  of  factors,  including 
the  consideration  of  the  respective  risks  involved,  the  differences  in  risks  due  to 
land  use  measures,  flood  proofing,  flood  forecasting  and  similar  measures.  The 
Secretary  could,  however,  prescribe  chargeable  rates,  at  reasonable  levels,  lower 
than  those  computed  on  the  above  basis  where  necessary,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  purchase  of  flood  insurance. 

Essentially,  chargeable  rates  for  existing  properties  will  reflect  either  (1)  the  risk 
premium  (full  cost)  rate  estimated  under  section  104  or  (2)  the  estimated  “reason¬ 
able”  rate  under  that  section.  In  low  risk  areas  the  chargeable  rate  for  existing 
properties  would  be  the  same  or  close  to  the  estimated  full  cost  rate.  The  higher 
the  flood  risk  for  an  area,  the  lower  the  chargeable  rate  (if  based  on  the  estimated 
“reasonable”  rate)  would  be  in  relation  to  the  estimated  full  cost  rate. 

The  chargeable  rates  would  be  stated  so  as  to  reflect  their  basis,  including  the 
difference  (if  any)  from  the  estimated  full  cost  risk  premium  rates. 

In  the  case  of  property  on  which  construction  was  started  or  substantially  im¬ 
proved  after  identifications  of  flood  plain  areas  which  have  special  flood  hazards 
have  been  published,  the  chargeable  rate  for  insurance  of  such  property  in  such 
area  would  not  be  less  than  the  estimated  (full  cost)  risk  premium  rate. 

Where  any  chargeable  premium  rate  is  equal  to  the  estimated  risk  premium  for 
the  area  and  includes  an  amount  for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  carrying  out  the  flood  insurance  program,  a  sum  equal  to  that 
amount  would  be  paid  to  the  Secretary. 
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Section  106.  Treasury  borrowing  authority. — This  section  would  provide  that 
the  authority  vested  in  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator  by  section 
15(e)  of  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956  (pertaining  to  the  issue  of  notes 
or  other  obligations  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  aggregate  of  $500 
million),  would  be  available  to  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  this  act.  Borrowed  Treasury  funds  would  be  deposited  in  the  national 
flood  insurance  fund  established  under  section  107  of  the  bill. 

Section  107 .  National  flood  insurance  fund. — This  section  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  establish  in  the  U.S.  Treasurj^  a  national  flood  insurance  fund. 
Premium  equalization  payments  to  private  insurers,  reinsurance  claims  of  insurers, 
repayments  of  borrowed  moneys  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  in  carrying  out  the  flood  insurance  program  would  be  charged  to 
the  fund.  The  fund  would  also  be  available  to  finance  the  operation  of  the  flood 
insurance  program  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  it  should,  in  whole  or  in  part,  be 
carried  out  through  the  facilities  of  the  Federal  Government,  including  costs 
incurred  in  the  adjustment  and  payment  of  loss  claims  and  payment  of  applicable 
operating  costs  of  private  insurers. 

The  fund  would  be  credited  with  (1)  borrowed  Treasury  funds,  (2)  reinsurance 
premiums  payable  by  private  insurers,  (3)  amounts  advanced  to  the  fund  from 
appropriations  in  order  to  maintain  it  at  adequate  levels,  (4)  interest  on  the 
investment  of  surplus  amounts  in  the  fund,  (5)  administrative  expenses  included 
in  chargeable  premium  rates  and  which  have  been  paid  to  the  Secretary,  and 
(6)  receipts  from  other  operations  incident  to  the  insurance  program ;  and,  in  the 
event  the  flood  insurance  program  is  carried  out  through  the  facilities  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  insurance  premiums  paid. 

The  Secretary  would  have  to  pay  interest  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on 
any  amounts  paid  from  the  fund  for  reinsurance  payments  to  the  private  insurance 
industry. 

This  section  would  also  provide  for  the  investment  of  any  surplus  moneys  in  the 
fund  in  obligations  issued  or  guaranteed  by  the  United  States,  if  (1)  all  outstanding 
obligations  have  been  liquidated,  and  (2)  any  outstanding  amounts  that  have 
been  advanced  to  the  fund  from  an  appropriation  have  been  credited  to  that 
appropriation,  with  interest  accrued  at  a  rate  based  on  the  average  current  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States  of  comparable 
maturities. 

Section  108.  Operating  costs  and  allowances. — This  section  would  direct  the 
Secretary  to  negotiate  with  appropriate  representatives  of  the  insurance  industry, 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  purpose  of  prescribing  a  current  schedule  of  operating 
costs  applicable  to  risk-sharing  and  non-risk-sharing  participants  in  the  program, 
and  a  current  schedule  of  operating  allowances  applicable  to  risk-sharing  insurers. 

Operating  costs  would  include  (1)  expense  reimbursements  covering  the  direct 
and  necessary  expenses  of  selling  and  servicing  flood  insurance  coverage,  (2)  reason¬ 
able  compensation  or  commissions  payable  for  selling  and  servicing  flood  insurance 
coverage,  (3)  loss  adjustment  expenses,  and  (4)  other  direct  and  necessary  ex¬ 
penses,  which  the  Secretary  finds  are  incurred  in  connection  with  selling  or  serv¬ 
icing  flood  insurance. 

Operating  allowances  would  include  amounts  for  profit  and  contingencies  which 
the  Secretary  finds  reasonable  and  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Section  109.  Payment  of  claims. — This  section  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
prescribe  regulations  establishing  methods  for  the  adjustment  and  payment  of 
claims  for  losses  to  property  covered  by  insurance  under  the  flood  insurance 
program. 

Section  110.  Dissemination  of  flood  insurance  information. — This  section  would 
direct  the  Secretary  to  make  information  and  data  available  to  the  public  and  to 
any  State  and  local  agency  with  regard  to  (1)  the  flood  insurance  program,  its 
coverage  and  objectives,  and  (2)  estimated  risk  and  chargeable  flood  insurance 
premium  rates,  including  the  basis  for  and  difference  between  such  rates. 

Section  111.  Prohibition  against  certain  duplications  of  benefits. — This  section 
would  prevent  Federal  disaster  assistance  from  being  made  available  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  any  loss  to  the  extent  it  is  covered  by  flood  insurance,  or  could  have  been 
covered  (at  the  maximum  limits)  if  flood  insurance  was  available  more  than 
1  year  prior  to  the  loss. 

“Federal  disaster  assistance”  would  include  any  Federal  financial  assistance 
made  available  to  any  person  as  a  result  of  (1)  a  major  disaster,  as  determined  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  “an  act  to  authorize  Federal  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  in  major  disasters,  and  for  other  purposes”  (42  U.S.C.  1855- 
1855g) ;  (2)  a  natural  disaster,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
pursuant  to  section  321  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
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of  1961;  (3)  a  disaster  with  respect  to  which  loans  may  be  made  under  section 
7(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Act. 

This  section  would  also  make  the  term  “financial  assistance”  as  used  in  section 
10  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1966  (which  directs  that  Federal  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  be  administered  to  avoid  duplication  of  benefits)  be  deemed  to  include  flood 
insurance. 

Section  112.  State  and  local  land  use  controls. — This  section  would  provide  that 
after  June  30,  1970,  no  new  flood  insurance  coverage  (including  renewals)  would 
be  provided  in  any  area  unless  an  appropriate  public  body  had  adopted  permanent 
land  use  and  control  measures,  with  effective  enforcement  provisions,  which  the 
Secretary  finds  consistent  with  the  comprehensive  criteria  for  land  management 
and  use  prescribed  under  the  act. 

Section  113.  Properties  in  violation  of  State  and  local  law. — This  section  would 
prohibit  any  new  flood  insurance  (including  renewals)  for  property  duly  declared 
to  be  in  violation  of  State  or  local  laws,  regulations,  or  ordinances  intended  to 
discourage  or  otherwise  restrict  land  development  or  occupancy  in  flood-prone 
areas. 

Section  114-  Coordination  with  other  programs. — This  section  would  direct  the 
Secretary  to  consult  with  other  Federal  agencies,  and  interstate,  State,  and  local 
agencies  having  responsibilities  for  flood  control,  flood  forecasting,  and  flood  dam¬ 
age  prevention,  in  order  to  assure  mutual  consistency  between  the  programs  of 
these  agencies  and  the  flood  insurance  program. 

Section  115.  Advisory  committee. — This  section  would  direct  the  Secretary  to 
appoint  a  flood  insurance  advisory  committee  composed  of  up  to  15  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  insurance  industry  and  the  public.  The  committee  would  advise 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  policy  matters  and  in  the  preparation  of  regulations 
prescribed  in  accordance  with  this  act.  Committee  members,  while  attending 
meetings,  would  be  compensated  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary  but  not  exceeding 
$100  a  day  and  would  in  addition  receive  travel  and  living  expenses  when  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business. 

Section  116.  Initial  program  limitation. — This  section  would  provide  that  the 
face  amount  of  flood  insurance  coverage  outstanding  and  in  force  at  any  given 
time  could  not  exceed  $2,500  million. 

Section  117.  Report  to  the  President. — This  section  would  direct  the  Secretary 
to  include  a  report  on  the  operations  of  the  flood  insurance  program  in  his  annual 
report  to  the  President  for  submission  to  the  Congress. 

TITLE  II - ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  FLOOD  INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

Section  201.  Organization  and  administration. — This  section  would  direct  the 
Secretary  after  such  consultation  with  representatives  of  the  insurance  industry 
as  may  be  necessary,  to  implement  the  flood  insurance  program  in  accordance 
with  part  A  of  this  title — providing  for  an  industry  program  with  Federal  financial 
assistance — or,  if  he  finds  it  necessary,  in  accordance  with  part  B  providing  for  a 
Federal  program  with  industry  assistance. 

Part  A — Industry  program  with  Federal  financial  assistance 

Section  211.  Industry  flood  insurance  pool. — This  section  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  encourage  and  assist  private  insurers  to  join  together  in  a  pool  to 
provide  flood  insurance  coverage  and  to  participate  financially  in  underwriting 
the  risks  assumed  and  in  adjusting  and  paying  claims  for  losses. 

The  Secretary  would  authorize  to  prescribe  appropriate  requirements  for 
private  insurers  participating  in  the  pool,  including  minimum  capital  or  surplus 
or  assets  requirements. 

Section  212.  Agreements  with  flood  insurance  pool. — This  section  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  enter  into  agreements  with  a  pool  to  specify  the  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  (1)  risk  capital  would  be  available  for  the  adjustment  and  pay¬ 
ment  of  claims,  (2)  the  pool  and  its  participants  would  participate  proportionately 
in  premiums  received  and  profits  or  losses,  including  the  maximum  amount  of 
profit  which  might  be  realized,  (3)  operating  costs  and  allowances  might  be  paid, 
and  (4)  premium  equalization  payments  and  reinsurance  claims  would  be  paid. 

The  agreements  would  also  contain  such  provisions  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  to  assure  that  (1)  no  qualified  insurer  wishing  to  participate  in  the  pool 
would  be  excluded,  (2)  insurers  participating  in  the  pool  would  provide  continuity 
of  flood  insurance  coverage  by  the  pool,  and  (3)  other  insurance  companies, 
agents,  and  brokers  would  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  be  permitted  to 
cooperate  with  the  pool  as  fiscal  agents  or  otherwise  on  a  non-risk-sharing  basis. 
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Section  213.  Judicial  review. — This  section  would  authorize  private  insurers 
participating  in  a  pool  to  adjust  and  pay  claims  for  losses  and  would  permit  any 
claimant,  upon  disallowance  of  a  claim,  to  institute  an  action,  within  1  year  after 
notice  of  disallowance  was  mailed,  in  the  U.S.  district  court  for  the  district  in 
which  the  insured  property  or  the  major  portion  of  it  was  situated.  Jurisdiction 
would  be  conferred  on  the  district  court  without  regard  to  the  amount  in  con¬ 
troversy.  Claimants  could  also  avail  themselves  of  legal  remedies  in  State  courts. 

Section  21 4-  Audit  of  accounts. — This  section  would  require  any  pool  and  its 
participating  insurers  to  maintain  an  integral  set  of  accounts  subject  to  audit  by 
the  Secretary. 

Section  215.  Premium  equalization  payments. — This  section  would  direct  the 
Secretary  to  make  periodic  payments  to  the  pool  of  insurers  in  recognition  of  any 
reductions  made  in  chargeable  premium  rates  under  estimated  risk  premium 
rates  in  order  to  provide  flood  insurance  on  reasonable  terms.  Payments  could  be 
made  for  (1)  losses  and  (2)  operating  costs  and  allowances. 

Payments  for  a  share  of  the  claims  paid  in  a  given  period  would  be  based  on  the 
aggregate  amount  of  flood  insurance  retained  by  the  pool  after  ceding  reinsurance 
in  accordance  with  section  216,  and  would  not  exceed  in  any  payment  period  an 
amount  determined  by  the  following  ratio: 

periodic  payments 
proved  and  approved  claims 
in  the  designated  period 
(equals) 

estimated  risk  premiums  less 
chargeable  premiums  for  the  period 
estimated  risk  premiums  for  the  period 

(Any  Federal  administrative  expenses  reflected  in  estimated  risk  premiums  would 
be  excluded  for  purposes  of  this  computation.) 

To  illustrate,  assume  that  in  a  single  period  payable  insurance  claims  amounted 
to  $1.5  million,  that  premiums  charged  amounted  to  $1  million,  and  that  estimated 
risk  premiums  amount  to  $3  million.  The  Federal  payment  would  be  up  to  $1 
million.  Let  x  equal  the  periodic  payment. 

x  =3-1  =  2 


1.5  3  3 

then  x  equals  $1  million 

Subject  to  the  limiting  terms  and  conditions  of  the  basic  agreement  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  pool  under  section  212,  the  Secretary  would  also  be  authorized  to 
make  payments  to  the  pool  for  a  proportionate  amount  of  “applicable”  operating 
costs  (including  only  administrative  expenses)  and  allowances  on  the  same  ratio 
basis  as  used  to  determine  the  sharing  of  claim  payments. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  establish  designated  pay  periods  and  the 
methods  for  determining  the  sum  of  premiums  paid  or  payable  during  such 
periods. 

Section  216.  Reinsurance  coverage. — This  section  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  negotiate  an  excess  loss  agreement  with  the  insurance  industry  pool  whereby 
claims  above  a  certain  limit  would  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  on  a  portfolio 
basis  and  paid  by  the  Federal  Government.  Reinsurance  premiums  would  be  paid 
by  the  pool  during  those  periods  when  claims  and  expenses  of  underwriting  for 
which  the  private  companies  were  responsible  and  profit  allowances  did  not  absorb 
all  collected  premiums  and  would  be  equal  to  the  remaining  premiums  collected . 

The  reinsurance  program  would  be  designed  to  insure  that  the  private  insurance 
industry  bears  a  share  of  the  losses  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the  flood 
insurance  program,  but  would  recognize  that  even  with  premium  equalization 
payments  to  the  pool,  it  cannot  bear  its  proportionate  share  of  heavy  or  cata¬ 
strophic  losses  above  a  stipulated  amount  of  risk  capital  and  that  excess  risk 
must  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Part  B — Government  program  with  industry  assistance 

Section  221.  Federal  operation  of  the  program. — This  section  would  authorize  the 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  representatives  of  the  insurance  industry  and 
after  making  a  determination  that  the  flood  insurance  program  cannot  be  effec¬ 
tively  carried  on  through  the  insurance  pool,  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  operate 
the  program  through  the  facilities  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  to  utilize,  to 
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the  extent  practicable,  insurers,  agents,  brokers,  and  adjustment  organizations 
as  fiscal  agents  of  the  United  States. 

Section  222.  Adjustment  and  payment  of  claims. — This  section  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  adjust  and  pay  claims,  and  would  authorize  any  claimant,  upon 
disallowance  of  a  claim,  to  institute  an  action,  within  1  year  after  notice  of  dis¬ 
allowance  was  mailed,  in  the  U.S.  district  court  for  the  district  in  which  the  insured 
property  or  the  major  portion  of  it  was  situated.  Jurisdiction  would  be  conferred 
on  the  district  court  without  regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy. 

Part  C — Provision  of  general  applicability 

Section  231.  Services  by  insurance  industry. — This  section  would  provide  the 
necessary  legal  authority  for  the  Secretary  to  enter  into  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  private  insurance  industry  in  order  to  implement  the  flood  in¬ 
surance  program,  including  provisions  for  payment  of  applicable  operating  costs 
and  allowances  for  such  facilities  and  services. 

Such  arrangements  would  be  exempted  from  any  provisions  of  Federal  law 
requiring  competitive  bids  or  requiring  that  contracts  or  purchases  of  supplies  or 
services  by  the  Federal  Government  be  made  only  after  advertisement  is  provided 
for  a  sufficient  time  to  allow  competitive  proposals  to  be  made. 

Section  232.  Use  of  insurance  pools,  companies,  or  other  private  organizations  for 
certain  payments. — This  section  would  authorize  the  Secretary,  in  order  to  achieve 
maximum  efficiency  in  the  administration  of  the  flood  insurance  program,  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  a  pool,  insurance  companies,  or  other  private  organiza¬ 
tions  he  finds  acceptable  to  assume  certain  responsibilities  on  a  reimbursement 
basis,  including  (1)  estimating  and  determining  amounts  of  Federal  payments, 
(2)  receiving  from  the  Secretary,  disbursing,  and  accounting  for  funds  in  making 
such  payments,  and  (3)  auditing  participating  insurers,  agents,  brokers,  or  ad¬ 
justment  organizations,  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  proper  payments  are 
made. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  require  a  surety  bond  from  any  organi¬ 
zation  performing  such  responsibilities  and  any  of  its  officers  and  employees.  No 
individual  designated  to  certify  payments  would  be  liable  with  respect  to  pay¬ 
ments  certified  by  him  in  the  absence  of  gross  negligence  or  intent  to  defraud  the 
United  States.  No  officer  disbursing  funds  in  accordance  with  a  proper  certifica¬ 
tion  of  payments  would  be  liable  with  respect  to  such  payments  in  the  absence  of 
gross  negligence  or  intent  to  defraud  the  United  States. 

Contracts  would  be  automatically  renewable  from  year  to  year  in  the  absence  of 
notice  from  either  party  as  to  termination,  except  that  the  Secretary  may  ter¬ 
minate  a  contract  after  reasonable  notice  if  he  determines  that  the  other  party 
has  substantially  failed  in  its  obligations  or  is  carrying  them  out  in  a  manner  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  efficient  and  effective  administration  of  the  flood  insurance 
program. 

Contracts  authorized  by  this  section  would  be  exempted  from  any  provisions  of 
Federal  law  requiring  competitive  bidding  or  requiring  that  contracts  or  pur¬ 
chases  of  supplies  or  services  by  the  Federal  Government  be  made  only  after  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  provided  for  a  sufficient  time  to  allow  competitive  proposals  to 
be  made. 

Section  233.  Settlement  and  arbitration. — This  section  would  authorize  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  make  final  determination  and  settlement  of  any  claims  arising  from 
financial  transactions  he  is  authorized  to  carry  out.  The  Secretary  would  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  refer  disputes  to  arbitration,  which  would  be  advisory  in  nature. 

TITLE  III - COORDINATION  OF  FLOOD  INSURANCE  WITH  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

PROGRAMS  IN  FLOOD-PRONE  AREAS 

Section  301.  Identification  of  flood-prone  areas. — This  section  would  authorize 
the  Secretary,  utilizing  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Geological  Survey, 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Environmental  Science  Services  Administration, 
TV  A,  and  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies,  to  identify  and  publish  informa¬ 
tion  within  5  years  after  the  effective  date  of  the  act  with  respect  to  all  flood  plain 
areas,  including  coastal  areas  in  the  United  States,  which  have  special  flood 
hazards;  and  to  establish,  within  15  years,  flood-risk  zones  in  such  areas  and  to 
make  estimates  with  respect  to  the  rates  of  probable  flood-caused  loss  for  the 
various  flood-risk  zones  for  each  of  these  areas.  For  purposes  of  facilitating  these 
identification  responsibilities,  the  Secretary  could  utilize  interagency  procedures 
such  as  could  be  developed  by  such  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  with 
coordinating  responsibilities  as  the  Water  Resources  Council. 
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Section  302.  Criteria  for  land  management  and  use. — This  section  would  author¬ 
ize  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  studies  or  investigations  with  regard  to  the  adequacy 
of  State  and  local  measures  in  flood-prone  areas,  as  to  land  management  and  use, 
flood  control,  flood  zoning,  and  flood  damage  prevention.  These  studies  and 
investigations  would  deal  with  laws,  regulations,  or  ordinances  relating  to  en¬ 
croachments  and  obstructions  on  stream  channels  and  floodways,  the  orderly 
development  and  use  of  flood  plains  of  rivers  or  streams,  floodway  encroachment 
lines  or  flood  plain  zoning,  building  codes,  building  permits,  and  subdivision  or 
other  building  restrictions. 

Based  on  the  studies  and  investigations,  the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
develop  comprehensive  criteria  designed  to  encourage,  where  necessary,  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  permanent  State  or  local  measures  which  will  lessen  the  exposure  of 
property  and  facilities  to  flood  losses,  improve  the  long-range  land  management 
and  use  of  flood-prone  areas,  and  inhibit,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  un¬ 
planned  and  economically  unjustifiable  future  development  in  such  areas. 

The  Secretary  would  also  work  closely  with  and  provide  any  necessary  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  to  State,  interstate,  and  local  governmental  agencies  to  encourage 
the  application  of  such  criteria  and  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  such  measures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  help  in  reducing  any  unnecessary  damages  resulting 
from  floods. 

Section  303.  Purchase  of  certain  insured  properties. — This  section  would  author¬ 
ize  the  Secretary  to  negotiate  with  owners  of  real  property  covered  by  flood  insur¬ 
ance,  located  in  any  flood-risk  area,  and  damaged  substantially  beyond  repair  by 
flood,  for  the  purchase  of  such  property  for  subsequent  transfer  to  State  or  local 
agencies  which  agree  to  use  the  property  for  at  least  40  years  for  only  such  pur¬ 
poses  as  the  Secretary  may,  by  regulation,  determine  to  be  consistent  with  sound 
land  management  and  use. 

TITLE  IV - APPROPRIATIONS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Section  401.  Definitions. — This  section  would  define  (1)  “flood”  as  having  such 
meaning  as  prescribed  in  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  and  may  include  inundation 
from  the  overflow  of  streams,  rivers,  or  other  bodies  of  natural  waters,  and  from 
tidal  surges,  abnormally  high  tidal  water,  tidal  waves,  hurricanes,  and  other 
severe  storms  or  deluge;  (2)  “United  States”  and  “State”  as  including  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  the  territories,  and  possessions,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico;  (3)  “insurance  company”,  “other  insurers”,  “insurance  agents  and 
brokers”,  and  “insurance  adjustment  organizations,”  as  organizations  or  individ¬ 
uals  authorized  to  engage  in  the  insurance  business  under  the  laws  of  any  State; 
(4)  “person”  as  any  individual,  group  of  individuals,  corporation,  partnership, 
association,  or  other  organized  group,  including  State,  local  governments,  and 
agencies;  (5)  “Secretary”  as  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Section  402.  Studies  of  other  natural  disasters. — This  section  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  make  studies  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  insurance  protec¬ 
tion  against  earthquakes  or  other  natural  disasters  is  not  available  and  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  making  such  insurance  protection  available.  Studies  would  be  made  in 
cooperation  with  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies,  and  the  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  for  the  conduct  of  such  studies  with  other 
Federal  agencies,  on  a  reimbursement  basis,  or  with  State  and  local  agencies. 

Section  403.  Payments. — This  section  vests  discretion  in  the  Secretary  to  make 
payments  in  advance  of  their  actual  need,  or  by  way  of  reimbursement.  Because 
of  the  possibility  of  large  sums  of  money  which  could  be  involved  in  the  flood 
insurance  program,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  advances  in  certain  situations  so 
that  the  industry  will  not  be  required  to  pay  large  claims  in  advance  of  the  receipt 
of  Federal  funds  due  them.  For  this  reason,  it  is  contemplated  that  with  such 
authority  to  make  advance  payments,  the  letter  of  credit  method  recommended 
by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  for  similar  situations  will  be  adopted  in  mak¬ 
ing  premium  equalization  payments  and  in  paying  reinsurance  claims  where  large 
advance  payments  that  will  involve  Federal  liability  have  to  be  made  by  the 
participating  private  insurance  companies. 

Section  404 •  Government  Corporation  Control  Act. — This  section  would  make  the 
provisions  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act  applicable  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  flood  insurance  program  to  the  same  extent  as  applicable  to  wholly 
owned  Government  corporations. 

Section  405.  Finality  of  certain  financial  transactions. — This  section  would  provide 
that  any  financial  transaction  under  this  act  or  payment  received  or  made  in 
connection  with  it  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  officers  of  the  Government. 
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Section  406.  Administrative  expenses. — This  section  would  provide  that  any 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Federal  Government  in  carrying  out  the  flood 
insurance  program  may  be  paid  out  of  appropriated  funds. 

Section  407.  Appropriations. — This  section  would  authorize,  w  thout  fiscal 
year  limitation,  the  appropriations  necessary  to  carry  out  the  flood  insurance 
program,  including  sums  to  cover  administrative  expenses  and  to  reimburse  the 
national  flood  insurance  fund  for  premium  equalization  payments  and  reinsurance 
claims  paid  out  of  the  Fund. 

Section  408.  Effective  date. — This  section  would  provide  for  the  act  to  become 
effective  120  days  following  the  date  of  enactment,  except  that  the  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  extend  the  effective  date  up  to  180  days  after  enactment 
if  he  finds  conditions  necessitate  a  long  preparatory  period. 


Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  President,  I  join  in  the  cosponsorship  of  this  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  to  amend  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956,  because  it  is  an  approach 
to  a  solution  of  a  problem  which  we  all  recognize  as  a  serious  problem. 

For  many  years  there  have  been  discussions  regarding  what  could  be  done  to 
assist  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  involved  in  a  flood  disaster.  Studies 
have  been  made  and  various  proposals  put  forth,  yet  to  date  no  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tion  has  been  agreed  upon.  Almost  every  year  we  have  a  flood  disaster,  and  the 
Federal  Government  moves  in  after  the  fact  to  provide  some  type  of  assistance 
in  cases  where  the  President  makes  the  determination  of  a  disaster  area.  I  feel 
that  this  is  a  haphazard  and  unfair  approach  to  a  problem  which  can  strike  almost 
any  area.  I  think  that  it  is  unfair,  because  unless  the  damage  is  to  a  sufficient 
amount  of  property  that  the  area  is  declared  a  disaster  area,  no  assistance  is 
provided.  And  yet  for  the  individual  homeowner,  if  his  property  is  destroyed  or 
virtually  destroyed,  the  burden  is  just  as  great,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  other 
property  destroyed  by  the  disaster. 

From  my  discussions  with  the  insurance  industry,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  because  some  areas  are  so  much  more  prone  to  floods  than  others,  floods 
present  an  uninsurable  risk  under  present  circumstances.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  it 
is  necessary  to  develop  some  type  of  program  in  which  the  insurance  industry  is 
able  to  accept  the  normal  risk  with  a  backstop  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  presents  a  reasonable  approach,  and  that  it  is  the  basis 
for  hearings  and  additional  study  upon  which  a  final  program  can  be  formulated. 
The  insurance  industry  has  participated  throughout  the  development  of  this  bill 
and  the  industry’s  suggestions  have  had  a  major  influence  on  this  proposal.  I  find, 
however,  in  my  contacts  with  industry  representatives  that  they  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  see  or  study  the  final  proposal,  and  since  revisions  were  ap¬ 
parently  being  made  right  up  until  its  introduction,  they  have  not  been  able  to 
give  their  full  support  nor  have  they  been  able  to  discuss  specific  segments  of  the 
proposal  which  may  not  be  in  accordance  with  their  views.  Since  the  only  draft  of 
this  bill  which  I  have  seen  also  had  the  words  “Under  Revision”  written  across 
the  top  of  the  first  page,  I,  too,  am  unable  to  endorse  the  bill  or  to  make  detailed 
comments  on  its  provisions. 

I  can  say,  however,  that  I  endorse  the  principle  of  a  meaningful  partnership 
between  the  private  insurance  industry  and  the  Federal  Government  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case.  The  bill  authorizes  two  alternatives  for  a  national  program  of  flood 
insurance.  One  of  these  would  have  a  great  degree  of  private  industry  risk  par¬ 
ticipation.  In  the  other  alternative,  private  companies  would  be  only  agents  for 
the  Federal  Government.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  legislation  needs  to  be 
passed  authorizing  two  alternatives.  We  should  decide  what  we  consider  best 
and  approve  it.  I  feel  that  the  first  alternative  is  the  most  reasonable,  since  I 
prefer  that  the  Federal  Government  do  only  that  which  private  industry  is  unable 
to  do. 

In  order  to  have  a  meaningful  flood  insurance  program,  it  appears  necessary 
that  some  zoning  regulations  be  put  into  effect.  It  is  difficult  to  set  up  a  program 
whereby  individuals  who  build  in  areas  which  are  flood  prone  can  be  insured. 
The  present  bill  provides  for  land  use  controls  and  zoning  regulations  by  local 
areas.  If  such  zoning  is  not  accomplished,  the  individuals  residing  in  the  area 
would  be  unable  to  participate  in  this  proposed  program.  It  is  possible  that  this 
zoning  provision  will  be  the  most  controversial  section  of  the  legislation.  Certainly, 
it  can  be  argued  that  one  should  not  be  restricted  from  building  anywhere  he 
desires,  but  if  he  intentionally  builds  in  an  area  which  is  prone  to  a  certain  disaster 
and  which  has  been  so  zoned  by  a  State  or  locality,  he  should  be  willing  to  take 
that  risk. 
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I  look  forward  to  our  hearings  on  this  legislation  in  order  that  we  might  thor¬ 
oughly  discuss  its  problems  and  potentials,  and  I  hope  that  we  are  able  to  agree 
on  a  meaningful  program  which  will  provide  protection  and  assistance  to  those 
who  are  victims  of  floods,  while  leaving  as  much  responsibility  and  flexibility 
with  private  industry. 
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Appendix  B— Military  Security  Practices  Relevant  to  Small 
Business  Crime  Protection 

This  appendix  contains  relevant  materials  from  military  sources. 
It  includes  chapter  VI,  Alarms  and  Communications  Systems,  and 
chapter  XII,  Physical  Security  Surveys,  extracted  from  Department 
of  the  Army  Field  Manual  FM  19-30,  titled  “Physical  Security”;  and 
a  bibliography  on  Physical  Security  and  Plant  Protection,  prepared 
by  the  U.S.  Army  Military  Police  School  at  Fort  Gordon,  Ga. 

[Department  of  the  Army  Field  Manual— FM  19-30] 

PHYSICAL  SECURITY 

(Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  February  1965) 

Chapter  6. — Alarms  and  Communications  Systems 

SECTION  I.  INTRODUCTION 

78.  General 

a.  Another  physical  safeguard  used  to  assist  guards  in  performing  their  security 
duties  is  an  intrusion  detection  alarm  system.  Such  alarm  systems  may  be  in¬ 
stalled  outdoors  or  within  structures  or  both.  These  alarm  systems  are  designed  to 
alert  security  guard  personnel  to  intrusion  or  attempted  intrusion  into  an  area 
or  to  tampering  by  an  individual  attempting  to  circumvent  the  intrusion  detec¬ 
tion  system.  The  use  of  these  mechanical  and  electronic  warning  systems  has 
proven  beneficial  in  many  situations;  however,  individuals  responsible  for  physical 
security  planning  must  be  aware  of  the  advantages  and  limitations  of  these 
devices  so  that  they  can  be  incorporated  effectively  into  the  security  plan. 

b.  There  is  a  variety  of  commercially  manufactured  devices  available  which 
are  designed  to  detect  approach  or  intrusion.  Certain  types  of  systems  are  suitable 
only  for  exterior  protection,  while  others  are  suitable  only  for  interior  uses.  All 
have  weak  points  by  which  their  functioning  can  be  minimized  or  possibly  even 
completely  interrupted.  It  is  important  for  planners  to  remember  that  any  warning 
system  is  valueless  unless  it  is  supported  by  prompt  guard  force  action  in  the 
event  of  activation  of  the  alarm. 

79.  Definitions 

The  following  definitions  are  provided  for  common  understanding  of  intrusion 
detection  devices: 

a.  Alarm  Systems.  Combinations  of  compatible  intrusion  detection  devices  so 
arranged  as  to  support  one  another. 

b.  Ambient.  Sound,  encompassing  on  all  sides,  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

c.  Annunciator.  A  visual  or  audible  signaling  device,  which  indicates  conditions 
of  associated  circuits.  Usually,  this  is  accomplished  by  the  dropping  of  a  shutter 
or  by  activating  a  signal  lamp  and  by  audible  sound. 

d.  Antenna.  A  conductor  or  system  of  conductors  for  radiating  or  receiving 
electromagnetic  waves. 

e.  Intrusion  Detection  Alarms.  Mechanical,  electrical,  or  electronic  devices 
designed  to  alert  security  guard  personnel  of  entry  or  attempted  entry,  or  of  the 
approach  or  presence  of  an  intruder. 

f.  Capacitance.  The  property  of  two  or  more  bodies  which  enables  them  to 
store  electrical  energy  in  an  electrostatic  field  between  them;  it  is  measured  in 
farads. 

g.  Control  Unit.  A  facility,  consisting  of  switches,  potentiometers,  and  audible 
and  visible  alarms,  together  with  the  system  “on-off”  switch,  and  possibly  an 
annunciator  system  where  more  than  one  circuit  is  monitored;  usually  installed 
at  a  point  manned  full  time  by  a  guard. 
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h.  Fail-Safe.  A  term  applied  to  a  device  or  system  so  designed  that  in  the  event 
of  a  failure  of  some  component  thereof  to  function  properly,  the  device  will,  by 
a  signal  or  otherwise,  indicate  its  incapacity. 

i.  Guard  Line.  Signal  wiring  connecting  the  transmitter-receiver  group  with 
the  control  unit. 

j.  Line  Tolerance.  The  difference  (in  either  microamperes  or  milliamperes) 
between  the  drop  out  points  of  the  overload  and  underload  relays. 

k.  Microampere.  One-millionth  of  an  ampere. 

l.  Milliampere.  One-thousandth  of  an  ampere. 

m.  Overload.  A  load  greater  than  the  rated  load  of  an  electrical  device. 

n.  Receiver.  An  electromechanical  device  for  detecting  and  converting  electro¬ 
magnetic  energy  into  sound  waves. 

o.  Signal  Lines.  Cable  pairs  or  wire  lines  through  which  signal  or  electrical 
currents  are  transmitted  from  one  station  to  another. 

p.  Sonic.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating  the  speed  of  sound  in  air;  i.e.,  about 
1087  feet  per  second  at  32°  Fahrenheit  or  about  740  miles  per  hour. 

q.  Transmitter .  The  apparatus  for  converting  sound  waves  into  electrical  waves. 

r.  Transducer.  A  device  that  transfers  or  changes  one  type  of  energy  into 
another  form.  An  example  is  a  loud-speaker  which  changes  electrical  into  accous- 
tical  (mechanical)  energy. 

s.  Underload.  Less  than  a  normal  amount  of  current  flowing  through  an  elec¬ 
trical  device. 

80.  Purpose  for  Protective  Alarm  Systems 

Protective  alarm  systems  are  utilized  to  accomplish  one  or  more  of  the  following 
purposes: 

a.  Economizes — permits  more  economical  and  efficient  use  of  manpower  by 
substitution  of  mobile  responding  guard  units  for  larger  numbers  of  patrols  and 
fixed  guard  posts. 

b.  Substitutes — substitutes  for  other  physical  security  measures  which  cannot 
be  used  because  of  safety  regulations,  operational  requirements,  appearance, 
layout,  cost,  or  other  reason. 

c.  Supplements — provides  additional  controls  at  critical  points  or  areas. 

81.  Alarm  Report  Systems 

Alarm  and  communications  systems  are  closely  allied  in  any  comprehensive 
protection  system.  Telephone  and  radio  communications  are  so  common  in  every¬ 
day  usage  that  their  adaptation  to  a  protective  system  poses  few  new  problems. 
An  alarm  system  is  simply  a  manual  or  automatic  means  of  communicating  a 
warning  of  potential  or  present  danger.  Types  of  alarm  systems  include  the 
following: 

a.  Local  Alarm  System.  A  local  alarm  system  is  one  in  which  the  protective 
circuits  or  devices  activate  a  visual  or  audible  signal  located  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  object  of  protection.  Response  is  by  the  local  guards  or  other  per¬ 
sonnel  within  sight  or  hearing.  The  light  or  sound  device  should  be  displayed  on 
the  exterior  of  the  building,  and  should  be  fully  protected  against  weather  or 
willful  tampering,  should  be  connected  to  the  control  element  by  a  tamperproof 
cable,  and  should  be  visible  or  audible  for  a  distance  of  at  least  400  feet.  This 
system  can  also  be  connected  with  the  civil  police  and  fire  department. 

b.  Auxiliary  System.  An  auxiliary  system  is  one  in  which  the  installation-owned 
system  is  a  direct  extension  of  the  civil  police  and/or  fire  alarm  systems.  This  is 
the  least  effective  system  and  because  of  dual  responsibility  for  maintenance  is 
not  favorably  considered  by  many  protective  organizations. 

c.  Central  Station  System.  A  commercial  agency  may  contract  to  provide  electric 
protective  services  to  its  clients  by  use  of  a  central  station  system.  The  agency 
designs,  installs,  maintains,  and  operates  Underwriter-approved  systems  to  safe¬ 
guard  against  fire,  theft,  and  intrusion,  and  monitors  industrial  processes.  Alarms 
are  transmitted  to  a  central  station  outside  the  installation  from  which  appropriate 
action  is  taken  such  as  notifying  local  police  or  fire  departments.  Most  agencies 
also  have  their  own  private  police  who  are  dispatched  to  the  scene  upon  receipt 
of  an  alarm.  Local  audible  signals  can  also  be  provided  to  alert  occupants  of  thq 
installation. 

d.  Proprietary  System.  A  proprietary  system  is  similar  to  the  central  station 
system  except  that  is  is  owned  by,  and  located  on,  the  installation.  Control  and  re¬ 
ceiving  equipment  is  located  in  the  installation  guard  or  fire  department  head¬ 
quarters.  Response  to  an  alarm  is  by  the  installation’s  own  guard  or  fire  fighting 
personnel.  In  addition^  this  type  of  system  may  be  connected  with  the  civil  police 
and  fire  departments,  and  with  a  commercial  central  station. 
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82.  Desirable  Characteristics  and  Security  of  Alarm  Systems 

a.  Intrusion  detection  alarm  systems  should  be  inherently  stable,  durable, 
reliable,  and  maintainable.  These  devices  are  designed  to  detect ,  not  prevent, 
and  should  be  used  as  an  adjunct  to,  not  a  substitute  for,  the  guard  force.  There 
are  various  types  of  alarm  systems,  all  of  which  have  certain  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages.  Desirable  characteristics  of  an  alarm  system  include  the  following: 

(1)  A  detection  unit  or  detection  components  located  at  the  protected 
area  and  designed  to  initiate  an  alarm  upon  intrusion  of  a  human  into  the 
area,  or  approach  of  a  human  to  a  protected  object. 

(2)  Signal  transmission  lines  which  conduct  the  alarm  signals  from  the 
protected  area  to  a  central  annunciator  panelboard  which  should  be  con¬ 
stantly  monitored. 

(3)  A  central  annunciator  panelboard  containing  the  electronic  components 
which  announce,  by  both  visible  and  audible  signals,  intrusion  into  protected 
areas  and  the  specific  structure  or  location  involved. 

(4)  Fail-safe  features  which  give  a  signal  at  the  annunciator  panelboard 
when  abnormal  operating  conditions  preclude  the  alarm  system  from  function¬ 
ing  properly. 

(5)  Features  which  make  it  less  vulnerable  to  agencies  trained  to  circumvent 
intrusion  detection  systems.  Such  features  should  include  capability  of  con¬ 
cealment  and  difficulty  of  neutralization. 

b.  There  are  primarily  two  basic  means  of  providing  security  for  alarm  systems. 
First,  security  is  provided  by  built  in  technological  security  measures,  i.e.,  as 
more  technology  (sophistication)  is  built  into  a  system,  more  technology  is  re¬ 
quired  to  breach,  or  defeat,  the  system.  However,  as  more  technology  is  built 
into  a  system,  the  costs  of  the  system  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  usually  in¬ 
creases  accordingly.  Second,  security  is  provided  by  the  use  of  physical  security 
measures,  i.e.  the  height  of  reporting  lines  on  poles  or  the  depth  they  are  buried 
in  the  ground,  control  of  access  to  the  system  equipment,  etc.  Physical  security 
measures  should  be  applied  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  built-in  technological 
security  measures  of  the  system.  The  ideal  is  to  provide  a  balance  between  the 
built-in  technological  security  measures  and  the  physical  security  measures.  The 
ideal  balance  is  at  the  point  where  the  breach  or  defeat  time  elements  of  the  system 
is  achieved,  through  the  use  of  a  combination  of  technological  and  physical 
security  measures,  at  the  lowest  costs. 

SECTION  II.  METHODS  FOR  ACTIVATION  OF  ALARM  SYSTEMS 

83.  Principles  of  Operation 

a.  Dependent  on  effectiveness,  reliability,  cost,  and  maintenance  required, 
intrusion  detection  devices  have  had  varying  degrees  of  acceptability.  No  one 
system  is  suitable  or  adaptable  to  every  location  and  environment.  The  situa¬ 
tions  and  conditions  at  the  particular  site  to  be  protected  determine  which  devices 
or  systems  are  efficient  and  practicable.  (See  app.  VI  for  types  and  application 
of  intrusion  detection  devices.) 

b.  These  devices  transmit  an  immediate  warning  signal  and  operate  on  the 
following  basic  principles: 

(1)  Breaking  of  an  electric  circuit. 

(2)  Interruption  of  a  light  beam. 

(3)  Detection  of  sound  and  vibration. 

(4)  Detection  of  motion. 

(5)  Penetration  of  an  electronic  field. 

84-  Breaking  an  electric  circuit 

a.  General.  Possible  points  of  entry  into  buildings  or  enclosures  can  be  wired 
by  using  electrically  charged  strips  of  tinfoil  or  wire.  An  action  which  breaks  the 
foil  or  wire  interrupts  the  circuit  and  activates  an  alarm.  Foil  stripping  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  on  windowpanes.  Doors  and  windows  may  be  equipped  with 
magnetic  or  spring  activated  contacts  which  sound  an  alarm  when  the  door  or 
window  is  opened.  Protective  wiring  running  through  concealed  wooden  dowels 
may  be  used  on  walls  and  ceilings. 

b.  Characteristics. 

(1)  Advantages.  Consistently  provides  the  most  trouble-free  service;  causes 
few,  if  any,  nuisance  alarms. 

(2)  Disadvantages.  Costly  to  install  for  many  entry  points;  may  be  defeated 
by  bridging  the  circuits. 
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85.  Interruption  of  a  light  beam. 

a.  General.  The  photoelectric  type  of  intrusion  detection  device  derives  its 
name  from  the  use  of  a  light  sensitive  cell  and  a  projected  light  source.  A  light 
beam  is  transmitted  at  a  frequency  of  several  hundred  vibrations  per  second. 
An  infrared  filter  over  the  light  source  makes  the  beam  invisible  to  intruders. 
A  light  beam  with  a  different  frequency  cannot  be  substituted  for  this  beam. 
The  beam  is  projected  from  a  hidden  source  and  may  be  crisscrossed  in  a  protected 
area  by  means  of  hidden  mirrors  (fig.  10)  until  it  contacts  a  light  sensitive  cell. 
This  device  is  connected  by  wires  to  a  control  station.  When  an  intruder  crosses 
the  beam,  he  breaks  contact  with  the  photoelectric  cell  which  activates  an  alarm. 
A  projected  beam  of  invisible  light  can  be  effective  for  approximately  500  feet. 

b.  Characteristics. 

(1)  Advantages.  When  properly  employed,  affords  effective,  reliable  notice 
of  intrusion. 

(2)  Disadvantages.  Employment  is  limited  to  those  locations  where  it  is 
not  possible  to  bypass  the  beam  by  crawling  under  or  climbing  over  it; 
requires  some  type  of  permanent  installation;  fog,  smoke,  dust,  and  rain  in 
sufficient  density  will  cause  interruption  of  the  light  beam;  requires  frequent 


CROSSED  PHOTOELECTRIC 
BEAMS  FOR  PASSAGE-WAY  PROTECTION  . 


R  —  Receiver 

Figure  10.  Photoelectrjc  intniaion  detection  device. 
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inspections  of  light  producing  components  to  detect  deterioration;  and 
keeping  the  ground  beneath  the  light  beam  free  of  tall  grass  and  weeds  and 
drifting  snow  and  sand. 

86.  Detection  of  Sound  and  Vibration 

a.  General.  This  type  of  protective  device  can  be  effectively  utilized  to  safe¬ 
guard  enclosed  areas,  vaults,  safe  deposit  storage  bins,  warehouses,  and  similar 
enclosures.  Supersensitive  microphones  are  installed  in  the  area  on  the  walls, 
ceilings,  and  floors.  These  detect  sound  or  vibrations  of  sound  caused  by  attempts 
to  force  entry  into  the  protected  area. 

b.  Characteristics. 

(1)  Advantages.  Economical  and  easily  installed.  After  an  alarm  is  received, 
the  amplifier  may  be  adjusted  to  monitor  sounds  emanating  from  the  pro¬ 
tected  area. 

(2)  Disadvantages.  Can  be  used  only-  in  vault  type  installations  or  other 
enclosed  areas  where  a  minimum  of  extraneous  sound  exists;  not  satisfactory 
where  high  ambient  noise  levels  are  encountered,  especially  in  proximity  to 
heavy  construction,  aircraft  traffic,  and  automotive  traffic.  Cannot  be  used 
effectively  outdoors. 

87.  Detection  of  Motion 

a.  General.  The  ultrasonic  type  of  detection  device  is  useful  in  building  type 
enclosures.  It  utilizes  ultrasonic  waves,  with  a  frequency  of  about  19,200  cycles 
per  second,  which  travel  at  approximately  1130  feet  per  second.  Because  of  the 
high  pitch  of  this  tone,  it  is  inaudible  to  the  average  person.  The  sound  waves 
saturate  the  entire  enclosure  from  floor  to  ceiling  (fig.  11).  The  transmitter  is  a 
small  metal  case  about  the  size  of  a  half  a  grapefruit,  mounted  on  a  wall  or  ceiling. 
Its  receiver  is  mounted  similarly  and  it  “listens”  continuously  to  the  sound  being 
broadcast  by  the  transmitter.  It  “hears”  not  only  what  is  coming  directly  from  the 
transmitter,  but  also  the  “echoes”  that  bounce  from  walls,  furniture,  and  other 
objects  in  the  area.  When  motion  disturbs  the  sound  pattern,  the  resulting 
change  in  ultrasonic  frequency  activates  a  triggering  device  that  signals  the  con¬ 
trol  station.  Enclosures  having  a  floor  area  of  as  much  as  4,000  square  feet  can  be 
covered  by  a  single  transmitter  and  receiver  unit.  Additional  transmitter  and 
receiver  units  may  be  added. 


Figure  11.  Ultrasonic  wave  detection  device. 
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b.  Characteristics. 

(1)  Advantages.  Easily  installed  by  unskilled  personnel;  requires  minimum 
installation  time;  low  routine  maintenance  cost;  if  security  interest  termi¬ 
nates,  complete  recovery  of  equipment  is  possible. 

(2)  Disadvantages.  Sensitivity  controls  must  be  carefully  adjusted  and 
frequently  checked;  nuisance  alarms  may  lead  security  personnel  to  reduce 
the  system’s  sensitivity;  at  low  sensitivity,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  enter 
a  protected  area  without  activating  the  alarm  by  staying  beneath  the  level 
of  tables  or  desks  and  by  moving  so  slowly  that  the  ultrasonic  vibrations  are 
not  shifted;  may  not  be  adaptable  for  use  in  areas  where  quantities  of  absorb¬ 
ent  materials  are  stored  since  they  absorb  sound  waves;  cannot  be  used  out¬ 
doors. 

88.  Penetration  of  an  Electronic  Field 

a.  General.  The  electromagnetic  or  capacitance  type  device  can  be  installed 
on  a  fence,  a  safe  or  in  a  building.  It  emits  radio  waves  to  establish  an  electronic 
field  around  the  object  to  be  protected.  This  field  is  “tuned”  by  a  balance  between 
the  electric  capacitance  and  the  electric  inductance.  The  body  capacitance  of  any 
intruder  who  enters  the  field  of  radio  waves  unbalances  the  electromagnetic 
energy  of  the  field.  This  unbalancing  activates  the  alarm.  Electromagnetic  systems 
appear  to  offer  the  greatest  potential  for  the  development  of  truly  satisfactory 
alarm  devices. 

b.  Characteristics. 

(1)  Advantages.  Easily  installed;  moderate  cost;  electronic  field  cannot  be 
successfully  penetrated  without  triggering  the  system  into  alarm. 

(2)  Disadvantages.  Limited  range;  inclement  weather,  birds,  and  blowing 
refuse  may  cause  nuisance  alarms. 

89.  Maintenance  of  Intrusion  Detection  Devices 

a.  Intrusion  detection  devices  should  remain  in  continuous  operation  during 
nonoperational  hours  if  they  are  to  be  effective  security  aids.  There  are  situations 
where  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  a  continuous  24-hour  operation.  Therefore, 
preventive  and  corrective  maintenance  should  be  performed  properly.  Each  device 
should  be  capable  of  operating  for  72  hours  from  a  built-in  power  source,  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  vulnerability  of  power  sources  outside  the  installation. 

b.  Maintenance  is  not  a  difficult  problem  if  proper  care  is  routinely  exercised. 
Most  malfunctions,  if  the  device  has  been  properly  selected,  installed,  and  ad¬ 
justed,  result  from  improper  maintenance.  To  prevent  malfunctions,  all  com¬ 
ponent  parts  must  be  regularly  inspected  and  tested  by  qualified  personnel  as 
often  as  recommended  by  manufacturers.  Spare  parts,  such  as  tubes,  condensers, 
relays,  and  other  parts  as  recommended  by  the  manufacturer,  should  be  stocked 
locally. 

c.  Normally,  manufacturers  will  train  and  advise  personnel  on  the  maintenance 
of  their  equipment.  To  insure  proper  operation  of  detection  systems,  the  following 
should  be  observed: 

(1)  Designated  unit  personnel  should  be  available  and  capable  of  effecting 
immediate  minor  repairs,  to  include  replacement  of  burned  out  bulbs,  re¬ 
placement  of  fuses,  maintenance  and  replacement  of  the  auxiliary  power  unit, 
and  detection  of  causes  for  malfunctioning  of  the  intrusion  devices  and 
alarms.  All  other  forms  of  replacement  parts  and  repairs  should  be  provided 
by  support  maintenance  personnel. 

(2)  If  an  installation  cannot  furnish  support  maintenance  personnel,  a 
service  contract  should  be  negotiated  with  the  manufacturer.  In  either  case, 
maintenance  service  should  be  available  on  a  24-hour  basis. 

d.  Operating  and  maintenance  personnel  should  be  cleared  for  access  to  classified 
information  to  the  degree  necessary  for  access  to  the  area  concerned.  Plans  and 
diagrams  showing  the  location  and  technical  data  of  installed  devices  reporting 
lines  and  control  panels  should  be  classified  and  protected  accordingly. 

e.  The  alarm  receiving  area  should  be  designed  to  give  adequate  protection  to 
monitor  personnel  as  this  will  be  a  prime  target  for  an  intruder.  Provision  for 
emergency  assistance  to  this  area  should  be  established.  Appropriate  measures 
should  be  employed  to  safeguard  against  collusion  or  defection  by  monitor  per¬ 
sonnel.  Admittance  to  this  area  should  be  restricted  to  guard  supervisory,  and 
maintenance  personnel. 

/.  Guards  on  duty  at  master  control  points  at  installations  utilizing  intrusion 
detection  devices  should  maintain  a  daily  record  of  all  devices  including  the 
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number  of  alarms  and  any  malfunctions  experienced.  Operational  records  should 
reflect  the  following: 

(1)  Date,  time,  and  prevailing  weather  conditions. 

(2)  Identity  of  guard  recording  alarm  signal. 

(3)  Identity  of  area  from  which  alarm  signal  is  received. 

(4)  Action  taken  in  response  to  alarm  signal  received. 

(5)  Total  time  that  was  required  by  responding  personnel  to  arrive  at  the 
scene  of  an  alarm. 

(6)  Cause  for  alarm  signal  to  be  activated. 

(7)  Test  of  alarms. 

(8)  Malfunctions,  including  nuisance  alarms. 

(9)  Servicing/maintenance  of  alarms  and  systems. 

SECTION  III.  USE  OF  ALARMS 

90.  Determination  of  Necessity  and  Feasibility 

The  following  are  factors  that  may  be  considered  to  determine  the  necessity 
and  feasibility 'of  installing  an  alarm  system: 

a.  Mission  of  the  installation  or  area. 

b.  Criticality  'of  the  installation  or  area. 

c.  Vulnerability  of  the  installation  or  area. 

d.  Accessibility. 

e.  Location  of  installation  (geographical)  and  locations  of  areas  to  be  protected 
inside  the  installation. 

/.  Construction  of  building. 

g.  Hours  of  operation. 

h.  Availability  of  other  forms  of  protection. 

i.  Initial  and  recurring  cost  of  alarm  system. 

j.  Design  and  salvage  value  of  the  alarm  system. 

k.  Response  time  by  the  guard  force. 

l.  Saving  in  manpower  and  money  over  a  period  of  time. 

91.  Perimeter  Intrusion  Detection 

a.  The  primary  means  of  perimeter  protection  continues  to  be  guard  observa¬ 
tion.  However,  such  observation  is  usually  limited  to  that  performed  by  periodic 
patrols.  Intrusion  detection  devices  may  be  valuable  additional  security  aids  if 
the  perimeter  requires  continuous  surveillance.  The  decision  to  use  such  devices 
depends  upon  the  vulnerability  and  sensitivity  of  the  protected  area,  the  degree 
of  protection  deemed  necessary,  and  the  security  aids  currently  in  use. 

b.  Among  the  various  types  of  perimeter  intrusion  detection  systems  which 
have  been  tested,  the  most  satisfactory  results  have  been  attained  with  the 
electromagnetic  fence.  This  fence,  sometimes  referred  to  as  an  electronic  fence, 
consists  primarily  of  from  3  to  5  strands  of  wire  strung  horizontally  and  spaced 
from  9  to  24  inches  above  one  another,  which  serve  as  antennas;  a  monitor  panel; 
and  electrical  circuitry.  This  system  establishes  an  electromagnetic  field  between 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wires  and  between  the  wires  and  ground.  An  intruder 
approaching  within  two  feet  of  this  fence  will  disturb  the  balance  of  the  electronic 
field  and  cause  an  alarm.  The  fence  is  zoned  to  indicate  the  point  of  approach  on 
the  monitor  panel.  This  fence  can  be  an  effective  security  aid  if  it  is  installed  and 
maintained  properly  and  used  in  conjunction  with  other  securitj^  aids.  It  should 
be  installed  inside  a  chain  link  fence  to  minimize  nuisance  alarms  caused  by  animals 
debris,  and  casual  trespassers. 

92.  Devices  for  Gate  Protection 

a.  Usually,  gates  are  protected  by  the  use  of  locks  and  intermittent  patrol 
checks,  or  with  gate  guards  on  continuous  duty.  Intrusion  detection  devices  at 
gates  are  not  normally  justified.  However,  if  the  gate  is  used  only  intermittently, 
or  if  additional  protection  is  desired  for  the  gate  portion  of  the  perimeter  fence 
line,  some  such  device  may  be  usefully  employed.  Devices  employing  an  invisible 
and  modulated  light  beam  (para.  85)  are  normally  used  for  this  purpose. 

b.  Closed  circuit  television,  while  not  an  alarm  device  in  itself,  is  verj'  useful 
in  physical  security  operations  and  is  frequently  used  to  complement  an  alarm 
system.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  placing  cameras  at  critical  locations  to 
provide  direct  visual  monitoring  from  a  vantage  point.  Closed  circuit  television 
may  be  used  on  gates  that  are  not  manned  continuously  by  stationary  guards. 
This  system  normally  consists  of  a  television  camera,  monitor,  and  electrical 
circuitry.  The  camera  may  be  remotely  controlled  by  the  monitoring  guard. 
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c.  Normal  utilization  of  TV  on  gates  includes  the  use  of  a  two-way  communica¬ 
tion  system  between  the  monitor  panel  and  the  gate  and  an  electrically  operated 
gate  lock.  With  this  device,  the  guard  at  the  monitor  panel  can  be  alerted  on  the 
speaker  system  by  a  person  desiring  to  enter,  converse  with  the  person,  observe 
him  on  the  monitor  to  determine  his  authority  to  enter,  and  then  release  the  gate 
lock.  An  adaptation  may  be  added  to  this  equipment  to  enable  the  guard  to  make 
a  side-by-side  comparison  of  a  person’s  face  with  the  picture  on  his  identification 
badge.  The  use  of  closed  circuit  television  thus  economizes  on  guard  personnel  who 
would  otherwise  be  used  at  each  active  gate  checking  identification. 

d.  TV  controls  should  be  enclosed  in  metal  housing  and  properly  secured  to 
preclude  any  attempted  adjustment  by  unqualified  personnel.  The  delay  caused 
by  the  time  required  for  the  camera  to  warm  up  and  be  properly  adjusted  may  be 
eliminated  by  keeping  the  camera  in  continuous  operation.  Normally,  a  videcon 
(picture)  tube,  the  most  expensive  single  component,  will  last  approximately  five 
months  in  continuous  operation. 

e.  The  greatest  problem  in  TV  usage  is  the  light  intensity  required  for  the  avail¬ 
able  cameras.  This  requirement  must  be  determined,  and  the  availability  of 
sufficient  light  verified,  before  the  system  is  purchased  and  installed.  Other  prob¬ 
lems  which  must  be  considered  are  the  initial  cost  of  the  system,  weather  conditions 
that  may  hamper  the  visibility  of  the  guard  making  a  positive  identification  of  the 
individual  desiring  admittance,  the  use  of  forged  or  altered  identification  badges, 
and  a  forceful  entry  through  the  gate  that  was  opened  for  the  preceding  entry. 

93.  Devices  for  Openings  in  Buildings 

Electromechanical  or  circuit  breaker  devices  are  normally  suitable  for  openings 
in  buildings.  Most  of  these  devices,  however,  can  be  made  ineffective  more  easily 
than  other  detection  devices.  Therefore,  precaution  should  be  taken  to  make  the 
circuitry  as  inaccessible  as  possible.  Each  device  consists  of  a  monitor  panel, 
electrical  circuitry,  and  triggering  mechanisms  consisting  of  metallic  tape,  contact 
switches,  mesh  or  screen  grids,  mesh  or  wire  stripping,  or  a  combination  of  these 
items  (see  also  para.  84). 

94-  Devices  for  the  Interior  of  Buildings 

а.  A  photoelectric  alarm  is  an  effective  security  aid  for  use  at  strategic  points 
in  hallways  and  rooms,  particularly  when  the  beam  is  crisscrossed  to  prevent 
avoidance  by  stepping  over  or  crawling  under  the  beam  (see  also  para.  85  and 
fig.  10). 

б.  A  device  utilizing  ultrasonic  sound  waves  to  detect  motion  is  also  an  effective 
security  aid  for  protecting  rooms.  This  device  basically  consists  of  transmitters, 
receivers,  a  master  control  unit,  monitor,  and  circuitry.  Because  it  detects  motion 
within  the  room,  it  is  effective  for  detection  of  personnel  who  might  have  secreted 
themselves  within  the  room  during  working  hours  when  the  alarm  was  not  opera¬ 
tional.  Effort  should  be  made  to  minimize  the  flow  of  air  from  heating  units,  air 
conditioners,  and  cracks  in  the  building  or  any  other  possible  source  of  air  turbu¬ 
lence,  as  this  may  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  this  device  or  cause  nuisance  alarms 
(see  also  para.  87). 

c.  Audio-alarm  devices  (para.  86)  may  be  used  to  detect  sound  or  vibrations  of 
sound  caused  by  an  attack  upon  the  walls,  ceilings,  or  floor  of  a  protected  struc¬ 
ture.  Audio-alarm  devices  will  not  detect  structural  vibrations.  A  microphone 
and  amplifier  are  installed  within  the  secured  enclosure.  The  sensitivity  of  the 
device  is  adjusted  to  the  degree  that  ambient  sounds  such  as  those  emanating 
from  traffic  will  not  trip  the  alarm.  Because  the  device  responds  to  all  audible 
noises,  it  is  best  adapted  to  the  protection  of  vaults  or  other  solid  walled  enclosures 
which  require  a  reasonable  amount  of  force  to  effect  an  entry. 

d.  When  ambient  noise  may  cause  problems,  contact  type  devices  can  be  used 
in  place  of  the  regular  microphones.  These  contact  devices  do  not  respond  to 
airborne  sounds  but  are  very  sensitive  to  vibrations  within  the  wall  or  structure 
upon  which  they  are  mounted.  Structural  vibration  detectors  are  not  a  substitute 
for  audio  detection  devices  but  may  complement  them.  This  is  an  entirely  separate 
principle  of  activation. 

e.  One  form  of  audio  alarm  used  quite  frequently  has  the  microphone  and  a 
preamplifier  located  in  the  protected  area.  In  addition  to  receiving  the  alarm 
signal  from  the  protected  area,  the  guard  may  convert  the  system  to  a  listening 
device  through  which  he  can  monitor  any  sounds  or  voices  that  would  indicate 
the  presence  or  actions  of  intruders.  One  danger  to  this  system  is  that  guard  per¬ 
sonnel  are  in  a  position  to  monitor  classified  conversations  during  operational  hours. 
Precautionary  measures  must  be  taken  in  this  type  of  operation  to  prevent  any 
such  monitoring. 
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95.  Selection 

a.  Each  type  of  intrusion  detection  system  is  intended  to  meet  a  specific  type 
of  problem.  Factors  to  be  considered  in  selection  of  the  appropriate  system  include 
but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

(1)  Response  time  capability  of  guards. 

(2)  Intruder  time  requirement. 

(3)  Weather  conditions. 

(4)  Ambient  sound  level. 

(5)  Building  construction. 

(6)  Radio  and  electrical  interference. 

(7)  Operational  hours  of  the  installation. 

b.  A  consideration  of  these  factors  readily  indicates  the  advisability  of  obtaining 
engineering  studies  to  assist  in  making  a  wise  selection.  Often  more  than  one 
system  is  necessary  to  give  adequate  protection  for  an  area  or  structure.  Most 
manufacturers  of  detection  systems  are  anxious  to  assist  provost  marshals  or 
security  officers  in  their  planning  and  to  render  advice  as  to  selection,  cost,  and 
maintenance  of  their  systems. 

96.  Signal  Lines 

a.  An  alarm  system  is  no  better  than  the  security  of  the  lines  that  transmit  the 
signal  from  the  protected  area  to  the  responsible  guard  station.  These  lines  must  be 
sensitive  enough  to  cause  an  alarm  in  the  event  of  tampering.  An  alarm  system 
may  be  defeated  by  an  intruder  regardless  of  the  effectiveness  of  its  triggering 
mechanism  if  the  signal  line  is  not  functioning  properly.  Lines  may  be  made  in¬ 
effective  by  an  intruder  who  has  sufficient  knowledge  of  electricity,  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  equipment  to  adjust  the  resistance  in  the  lines. 

b.  Manufacturers  of  the  best  commercial  alarm  equipment  incorporate  in  their 
annunciator  panels  two  relays,  designated  as  the  underload  and  overload  relays. 
The  purpose  of  the  underload  relay  is  to  detect  any  appreciable  drop  in  line  current 
while  the  overload  relay  is  intended  to  detect  a  substantial  increase  in  current. 
However  if  carefully  accomplished,  the  line  defeating  method  mentioned  in  a 
above  will  not  disturb  either  of  the  two  relays.  „ 

c.  Signal  line  tampering  may  be  detected  by  assuring  that  a  circuit  has  low  line 
tolerance.  For  example,  an  alarm  may  operate  on  20  milliamperes  of  line  current. 
If  the  overload  relay  is  set  to  drop  out  when  the  line  current  exceeds  30  milli¬ 
amperes  and  the  underload  relay  will  drop  out  at  10  milliamperes,  the  line  tolerance 
is  said  to  be  20  milliamperes.  Most  standard  alarm  circuits  have  line  tolerances 
ranging  from  three  milliamperes  (for  storage  vault  installations)  to  30  milliamperes 
(for  many  window  foil  and  door  switch  protected  rooms).  Systems  having  line 
supervision  on  tolerance  in  the  milliampere  range  can  be  defeated  with  little 
difficulty.  In  order  to  be  effective  line  supervision  must  not  exceed  25  microam¬ 
peres. 

d.  If  signal  lines  for  alarm  systems  installed  at  important  facilities  extend  out¬ 
side  protected  areas,  cognizance  should  be  taken  of  their  vulnerability  to  tam¬ 
pering  and,  where  feasible,  microampere  line  sensitivity  should  be  provided  (para. 
75). 

97.  Contact  Microphone  System  With  Integration  and  Discrimination 

The  contact  microphone,  a  new  system  with  integration  and  discrimination, 
has  been  designed  for  the  protection  of  masonry  constructed  enclosures  fitted 
with  heavy  steel  doors.  The  system  is  capable  of  detecting  attempted  penetration 
of  any  part  of  the  enclosure  as  a  result  of  explosion,  hammering,  cutting,  drilling, 
or  burning  attacks.  To  accomplish  this,  the  system  uses  contact  microphones 
which  detect  vibrations  which  are  set  up  in  the  structure  walls  by  the  attempted 
penetration.  The  detected  vibrations  are  amplified  and  electrically  integrated  by  a 
transistorized  audio-amplifier  which  has  both  amplitude  and  frequency  discrim¬ 
ination,  and  are  finally  transformed  into  an  alarm  signal  at  the  guard  head¬ 
quarters.  The  amplifier  is  also  provided  with  a  means  for  listening  in  to  ambient 
noise  in  the  structure  walls  so  that  unusual  noises  can  be  analyzed  and  identified 
and  to  facilitate  maintenance  and  troubleshooting.  Because  the  contact  micro¬ 
phones  sense  wall  vibrations  rather  than  airborne  sounds,  the  system  is  not  im¬ 
paired  by  airborne  noises. 
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SECTION  IV.  COMMUNICATION  SYSTEMS 

98.  Communication  Systems 

Protective  communication  systems  will  vary  in  size  and  type  with  the  im¬ 
portance,  vulnerability,  size,  location,  radio  receptivity,  and  other  factors  affecting 
a  specific  installation  and  must  be  largely  subject  to  local  determination.  Nor¬ 
mally,  the  regular  communication  system  of  an  installation  is  not  adequate  for 
protective  security  purposes.  Guard  forces  should  have  their  own  communication 
system  with  direct  lines  outside  and  an  auxiliary  power  supply.  Although  principal 
dependence  is  placed  on  the  telephone,  the  teletype,  and  the  automatic  alarm 
system,  interior  and  exterior  radio  communications  play  an  important  part  in  the 
protective  net  of  large  installations.  One  or  more  of  the  following  means  of  com¬ 
munication  should  be  included  in  the  protective  system: 

a.  Facilities  for  local  exchange  and  commercial  telephone  service. 

b.  Intraplant,  interplant,  and  interoffice  telephone  systems  utilizing  either 
government  owned  or  rented  circuits  and  equipment,  but  not  interconnected  with 
facilities  for  commercial  exchange  or  toll  telephone  service. 

c.  Radiotelephone  and/or  radiotelegraph  facilities  for  either  point  to  point  or 
mobile  service. 

d.  Telegraph  and  teletype  facilities  for  either  commercial  service  or  private 
line  operation. 

e.  Central  station  automatic  alarm  system. 

/.  Hand  carried  portable  radios  and/or  receivers,  with  transmitters  stationed 
strategically  throughout  the  installation. 

g.  Guard  supervisory  system  consisting  of  key  operated  electric  call  boxes 
located  strategically  throughout  an  installation.  By  inserting  the  key  in  the  call 
box,  a  guard  can  make  a  routine  tour  report  or  summon  emergency  assistance. 
Tampering  with  the  transmitting  key  or  the  call  box  automatically  locks  the 
latter  causing  a  failure  of  the  signal  and  an  alert  for  immediate  investigation. 

99.  Alternate  Communication  System 

Alternate  communication  systems  are  always  advisable  for  use  in  emergencies. 
The  flood  of  inquiries  that  follow  emergency  conditions  added  to  the  normal  flow 
of  messages  may  overload  the  existing  system  at  the  very  time  that  sure  and  rapid 
communication  is  vital.  The  most  efficient  emergency  reporting  system  consists 
of  *  direct  connection  to  the  guard  or  communications  center  from  telephones 
strategically  placed  throughout  the  installation.  The  use  of  these  telephones  should 
be  restricted  to  emergencies  and  guard  reporting  only.  The  wires  of  alternate 
communication  systems  should  be  separated  from  other  communication  lines,  and 
should  be  in  underground  conduits.  For  emergency  communication  with  agencies 
outside  the  installation,  leased  wires  or  a  radio  adjustable  to  civil  police  and  fire 
department  frequencies  should  be  available. 

100.  Communications  Center 

The  installation  communications  center,  as  the  nerve  center  of  the  entire 
installation,  should  be  designated  as  a  restricted  area.  At  a  large  installation,  when 
it  is  feasible  to  separate  the  physical  security  control  center,  including  the  alarm 
reporting  system,  the  closed  circuit  television,  and  the  guard  telephone  switch¬ 
board  and  radio  receiver  from  the  installation  telephone  and  radio  center,  it  is 
desirable  to  consider  the  physical  security  control  center  as  a  restricted  area  also 
(fig.  12).  Further  dispersion  of  the  protective  communication  equipment,  such  as 
separate  locations  for  the  telephone  and  radio  receivers,  gives  additional  protection 
but  precludes  centralized  control. 


Restricted  Area 
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Figure  12.  Physical  security  control  center. 
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101.  Wiring ,  Inspection ,  and  Testing 

a.  Whenever  practicable,  the  wiring  of  protective  alarm  and  communication 
systems  should  be  on  separate  poles  or  in  separate  conduits  from  the  installation 
communication  and  lighting  systems.  Tamper  resistant  wire  and  cable,  with  a 
sheath  of  foil  that  transmits  a  signal  when  penetrated  or  cut,  will  provide  added 
protection. 

b.  All  alarm  and  communication  circuits  should  be  tested  at  least  once  during 
each  guard  tour,  preferably  when  the  new  shift  comes  on  duty.  At  small  installa¬ 
tions  that  do  not  employ  guards,  a  test  should  be  made  immediately  before  closing 
for  the  night.  Some  commercially  manufactured  systems  have  self-testing  features 
which  should  be  checked  periodically  by  the  guard  or  operating  force.  All  equip¬ 
ment  must  be  inspected  periodically  by  technical  maintenance  personnel,  who  will 
repair  or  replace  worn  or  failing  parts. 

Chapter  12. — Physical  Security  Surveys 

218.  General 

To  assist  the  commander  in  evaluating  the  adequacy  of  existing  physical  secu¬ 
rity  safeguards  the  provost  marshal  or  physical  security  officer  should  have  sur¬ 
veys  conducted  by  his  military  police  or  guard  force  personnel,  or  he  may  request 
support  from  higher  headquarters  when  he  has  no  qualified  personnel  available. 
The  surveys  should  develop  any  necessary  recommendations  for  correcting  security 
hazards  or  deficiencies. 

219.  Scope  of  Survey 

a.  A  survey  should  include  a  complete  reconnaissance,  study,  and  analysis  of 
installation  property  and  its  operations,  in  order  to  insure  that  any  physical  secu¬ 
rity  hazards  or  deficiencies  are  noted.  The  person  conducting  the  survey  should 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  physical  security  protective  measures,  in  order 
that  any  recommendations  made  are  appropriate  and  practicable,  and  in  the 
interest  of  economy  without  sacrificing  security.  Recommendations  should  be 
consistent  with  existing  conditions,  such  as  the  environment,  mission,  resources 
available  to  the  commander,  and  the  actual  need  for  remedial  action.  (See  also 
para.  226.) 

b.  Surveys  may  be  in  the  form  of  initial,  supplemental,  or  followup  surveys. 
Generally,  the  scope  or  areas  to  be  covered  are  the  same  for  each  type.  An  initial 
survey  is,  as  the  title  implies,  the  first  survey  of  an  ihstallation  made  by  the 
responsible  surveying  office.  A  supplementary  survey  is  one  made  when  there  is 
a  change  in  the  organization,  mission,  or  physical  aspects  which  would  affect  the 
physical  security  of  the  installation.  See  paragraph  228  as  to  followup  surveys. 

c.  Special  surveys  may  also  be  scheduled.  The  scope  should  be  that  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  specific  purpose  of  the  survey,  or  as  directed  by  the  commander. 

220.  Survey  Personnel 

a.  Guard  force  personnel  should  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  requirements 
for  scheduling  physical  security  surveys,  and  their  role  in  the  surveys.  The  guard 
force  training  program  should  emphasize  that  a  conscientious  guard  is  always 
alert  for  hazards,  and  does  not  wait  for  physical  security  surveys  to  discover 
weakness  in  the  installation  security  program. 

b.  Where  feasible  and  authorized,  physical  security  survey  teams  should  be 
composed  of  both  Intelligence  Corps  and  CIC  personnel.  This  arrangement  helps 
to  avoid  duplication  of  effort  and  to  insure  more  adequate  coverage  of  physical 
security  requirements.  Survey  personnel  should  be  carefully  selected  since  their 
findings  have  important  implications  for  the  security  program. 

c.  Personnel  conducting  surveys  should  be  well  oriented  in  physical  security 
techniques.  They  should  understand  that  the  security  problem  is  determined  by 
the  nature  of  the  operation,  activity,  or  product  manufactured  or  stored;  the 
economic  and  political  situation  of  the  area;  the  potential  danger  to  security; 
and  the  logistical  support  available.  They  should  clearly  understand  that  installa¬ 
tions  may  vary  as  to  requirements  for  protective  measures.  Some  installations 
may  require  only  a  single  type  of  protection;  in  others,  specific  internal  areas 
may  require  special  protection  such  as  segregation  or  compartmentalization  with 
the  maximum  of  protection  measures. 

d.  Arrangements  should  also  be  made  for  technical  and  administrative  personnel 
to  accompany  the  survey  team  where  necessary  to  render  assistance. 

221.  Scheduling  Surveys 

a.  Each  installation  provost  marshal  or  security  officer  will  normally  establish 
and  maintain  a  survey  schedule  of  units  and  activities  within  his  installation. 
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Survey  priorities  should  be  based  on  his  own  estimate  of  the  situation,  the  personnel 
available  to  conduct  surveys,  and  time  needed  to  complete  the  surveys. 

b.  Activities  which  may  benefit  from  annual  physical  security  surveys  are: 

(1)  Finance  and  accounting  offices. 

(2)  Quartermaster  class  I  supply  points,  commissaries,  and  retail  sales 
stores. 

(3)  Post  exchanges. 

(4)  Pharmacies  and  other  facilities  handling  narcotics. 

(5)  Unit  arms  rooms. 

(6)  Buildings  and  areas  used  for  bulk  storage  of  weapons  and  class  V 
supplies. 

(7)  Property  disposal  areas. 

(8)  Nuclear  storage  sites. 

(9)  Storage  areas. 

(10)  Shipping  areas. 

c.  Physical  security  surveys  may  be  made  any  time  deficiencies  are  noted  or 
suspected,  e.g.,  repeatedly  short  inventories,  a  high  rate  of  pilferage,  evidence  of 
substandard  physical  security,  or  any  other  questionable  practices  in  handling 
government  property. 

222.  Preparatory  Steps 

Before  conducting  a  physical  security  survey,  several  preliminary  steps  should 
be  taken  to  provide  an  adequate  and  practical  estimate  of  the  security  situation. 

a.  A  preliminary  contact  should  be  made  with  appropriate  personnel  to  arrange 
time  and  other  details. 

b.  Previous  surveys,  if  any  reports  are  available,  should  be  checked  for  back¬ 
ground  information  and  action  taken  on  noted  deficiencies. 

c.  Determine  the  reasons  for  the  survey,  and  the  type  required. 

d.  Team  personnel  should  be  familiar  with  the  mission  and  history  of  the  installa¬ 
tion  or  intended  use  of  the  area,  or  any  changes  in  the  mission  or  use  since  previous 
surveys  were  made. 

e.  Obtain  installation  floor  and  ground  plans  from  the  engineer  office. 

/.  Review  installation  regulations  and  operating  procedures. 

g.  Prepare  a  checklist  for  use  as  a  guide  in  making  the  survey.  (See  app.  VIII 
for  sample  check  list.) 

223.  Entrance  Conference 

In  performing  the  physical  security  survey  it  is  recommended  that  survey 
personnel  observe  the  following  guidance: 

а.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  survey  team  should  report  to  the  commander 
of  the  installation  and  seek  his  assistance  and  cooperation.  It  is  important  at 
this  stage  for  survey  personnel  to  make  a  favorable  impression  through  their  con¬ 
duct  and  attitude  in  order  to  inspire  confidence  and  cooperation.  They  should 
maintain  high  standards  including  proper  dress,  avoid  use  of  terminology  that  is 
unfamiliar  to  the  commander  or  person  in  charge  of  the  activity  being  surveyed, 
and  make  clear  that  a  physical  security  survey  is  performed  as  a  means  of  assisting 
the  commander  in  his  operations  and  supervisory  responsibilities. 

б.  Discuss  with  the  commander  the  mission  of  the  activity,  its  history,  past 
incidents,  if  any,  previous  surveys,  an  any  recent  changes  in  personnel,  mission, 
or  additional  buildings  or  areas  planned. 

224.  Making  the  Survey 

a.  A  physical  security  survey  should  be  made  of  an  installation  to  verify 
current  data  and  to  obtain  new  facts.  It  should  be  conducted  not  only  when  the 
installation  is  in  operation,  but  also  at  other  times,  including  hours  of  darkness. 
It  should  provide  data  for  a  true  evaluation  of  existing  hazards  and  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  current  protective  measures. 

b.  The  use  of  a  survey  team  permits  specialization  by  the  members  and  develops 
expertness  in  surveying  the  various  aspects  of  physical  security.  One  member 
may  examine  the  employment  and  training  of  the  guard  force  while  another 
surveys  the  perimeter  barriers  and  the  protective  lighting  system.  Any  division 
of  duties  that  is  expedient  at  a  particular  installation  may  be  made. 

225.  Minimum,  standards  of  security 

a.  Security  standards  as  developed  in  this  field  manual  and  appropriate  security 
regulations  should  be  used  as  a  guide  in  evaluating  a  physical  security  program. 
After  considering  the  prescribed  minimum  standards  of  security  and  the  facts 
brought  out  by  the  physical  security  survey,  a  careful  balance  must  be  sought 
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between  what  exists,  what  is  desired,  and  what  may  be  necessary  under  conditions 
of  national  emergency.  Deficiencies  affecting  the  entire  installation  which  may  be 
identified  through  physical  security  surveys  including  the  following: 

(1)  Indications  that  perimeter  security  is  inadequate. 

(2)  Evidence  that  any  part  of  the  installation  is  being  used  for  unlawful 
or  unauthorized  practices. 

(3)  Indication  that  fences  or  lights  are  needed. 

(4)  Disclosure  that  control  and  check  of  persons  entering  or  leaving  the 
installation  are  inadequate. 

b.  Surveys  of  individual  facilities  should  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  inquiry 
into: 

(1)  Procedures  for  indoctrinating  personnel  in  the  use  of  internal  control 
procedures,  and  their  awareness  of  the  necessity  for  vigilance  to  prevent  loss 
of  money  and  property. 

(2)  Receiving,  stock  control,  and  storage  procedures. 

(3)  Procedures  used  for  receiving,  holding,  and  banking  money. 

(4)  Identification  required  for  persons  making  purchases. 

(5)  Structural  characteristics  of  the  buildings  housing  the  facility. 

(6)  Adequacy  of  guard  personnel  and  the  effectiveness  and  enforcement  of 
their  orders. 

(7)  Procedures  for  storing  and  accounting  for  narcotics  and  sensitive 
medications. 

c.  Units  on  an  installation  may  also  be  surveyed.  Surveys  may  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to,  inquiry  into : 

(1)  Supply  and  storage  room  security  and  procedures.  Special  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  security  of  arms  and  ammunition. 

(2)  Unit  interior  guard,  including  adequacy  and  application  of  guard 
orders. 

(3)  Safeguarding  nonappropriated  fund  money  and  property. 

d.  Surveys  of  units  and  facilities  may  be  expected  to  develop  information 
relative  to  weaknesses  in  the  security  of  their  buildings,  with  respect  to: 

(1)  Locking  devices  and  key  control. 

(2)  Pass  system,  if  appropriate. 

(3)  The  adequacy  of  bays  and  of  protective  screening  over  windows, 
skylights,  and  similar  openings. 

(4)  The  potential  of  unlawful  entry  through  attics,  boiler  rooms,  base¬ 
ments,  air  vents,  and  crawl  spaces  under  buildings. 

(5)  The  need  for,  or  adequacy  of,  alarm  systems. 

(6)  Improper  storage. 

(7)  Lack  of  or  inadequacy  of  inventories  and  audits. 

(8)  Lack  of  supervision  or  control  in  the  unit  or  activity. 

(9)  Indications  of  changes  or  alterations  in  records. 

(10)  Use  of  Army  hospital  property  or  facilities  to  perform  medical  exami¬ 
nations  for  personal  gain,  for  example,  receiving  fees  from  insurance  com¬ 
panies  for  physical  examinations  at  an  installation. 

(11)  Excessive  amounts  of  items  on  hand  and  their  accessibility  to  un¬ 
authorized  persons. 

(12)  The  refusal  or  failure  to  spot  check  employee  work  habits;  the  lack  of 
internal  control  measures  to  assure  honesty  or  to  detect  dishonesty  because 
of  a  mistaken  belief  that  to  do  so  would  be  poor  leadership  by  casting  sus¬ 
picion  upon  the  honesty  of  assigned  personnel. 

226.  Evaluation 

a.  Security  Priority  List.  An  evaluation  of  the  physical  security  survey  should 
take  into  consideration  the  availability  of  materials  and  personnel,  and  evaluators 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  mission  of  the  installation.  There  will  rarely  be  as 
much  money,  equipment,  and  manpower  for  security  as  is  desired.  When  this  fact 
is  understood,  the  challenge  for  making  the  best  of  what  is  available  must  be 
accepted.  Based  on  the  mission  and  the  potential  security  threat,  a  determination 
must  be  made  regarding  what  degree  of  security  is  reasonable  and  necessary.  One 
method  is  to  make  a  security  survey.  This  list  will  indicate  under  two  categories 
the  elements  required  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  installation’s  mission. 

b.  Category  I.  Those  elements  that  are  considered  indispensable  to  the  mission. 

c.  Category  II.  Those  elements  that  contribute  directly  but  are  not  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  mission. 
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227 .  Exit  Conference 

Upon  completion  of  each  physical  security  survey,  and  prior  to  departure  from 
the  installation,  survey  personnel  should  request  a  meeting  with  the  command¬ 
ing  officer  or  his  representative  and  such  staff  officers  as  he  may  designate.  The 
purpose  of  such  meeting  or  exit  conference,  will  be  to  discuss  the  observations  or 
findings  of  the  survey  personnel  and  their  recommendations  for  remedial  action. 
Frequently,  what  looks  like  a  deficiency  to  survey  personnel  is  not  a  deficiency 
but  a  measure  peculiar  to  that  installation  and  can  be  explained  orally  rather 
than  through  lengthy  reports.  During  such  conferences,  survey  personnel  should 
present  their  findings  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  should  be  especially  careful  to 
discuss  all  security  deficiencies  observed  during  the  survey. 

228.  Followup  Survey  Reports 

The  purpose  of  the  followup  survey  is  to  insure  that  recommendations  have 
been  carried  out.  So  that  the  initial  survey  record  may  be  kept  current  and  accu¬ 
rate,  the  same  general  subjects  and  specific  points  of  security  interest  developed 
in  the  initial  survey  should  be  reexamined  in  subsequent  followup  surveys.  In 
many  instances,  survey  personnel  will  find  that  recommendations  have  not  been 
carried  out  but  that  work  orders  have  been  submitted  and/or  validated.  In  such 
instances,  the  original  deficiency  is  still  reported  as  a  deficiency  until  it  is 
permanently  corrected. 

229.  Survey  Report 

a.  If  DA  Form  2800  is  used,  the  cover  sheet  should  reflect  the  required  informa¬ 
tion  as  prescribed  in  AR  195-10  and  FM  19-20. 

b.  In  all  other  type  reports,  such  as  memorandum  reports,  the  following  in¬ 
formation  should  be  reflected: 

(I)  Synopsis. 

(а)  The  first  paragraph  of  the  synopsis  should  indicate  circumstance 
surrounding  the  initiation  of  the  survey.  All  surveys  are  initiated  under 
the  authority  of  the  installation  commander;  however,  the  actual  re¬ 
quest  or  recommendation  that  the  survey  be  conducted  may  come 
from  a  source  subordinate  to  the  commander. 

(б)  The  second  paragraph  of  the  synopsis  should  be  headed  “De¬ 
ficiencies  noted  during  this  survey”  and  should  follow  with  a  listing  of 
deficiencies  under  the  three  headings  mentioned  in  (2),  below. 

(c)  The  last  paragraph  of  the  synopsis  should  contain  a  remark  noting 
that  an  exit  interview  has  been  conducted  and  that  the  responsible 
officer  has  been  advised  of  noted  deficiencies  in  the  existing  physical 
security  safeguards  and  systems. 

(2)  Recommendations.  The  next  section  should  contain  the  investigator’s 
recommendations  as  to  the  corrective  action  which  should  be  taken,  based 
upon  an  analysis  of  all  the  facts  in  the  situation  in  relation  to  other  inherent 
factors,  such  as  cost  and  feasibility,  degree  of  security  desired,  and  estimation 
of  risk.  In  addition,  recommendations  which  would  necessitate  extensive 
action  involving  the  responsibilities  of  another  staff  agency  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  appropriate  representative  of  such  agency.  For  instance, 
when  it  has  been  determined  that  effective  control  of  property  or  personnel 
can  be  enhanced  by  erecting  a  perimeter  barrier  in  a  certain  area,  the  engineer 
officer  should  be  consulted  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  such  action  from 
an  engineering  and  cost  viewpoint.  There  should  be  at  least  one  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  each  deficiency  noted  in  the  synopsis.  Recommendations  may  be 
placed  under  three  possible  headings;  these  may  be  changed  or  deleted  as 
they  apply  to  a  particular  situation. 

(а)  Security  Personnel — recommendations  affecting  security  guard 
utilization  or  employment. 

(б)  Administrative  or  operational  measures — recommendations  for 
administration  or  operational  procedural  changes. 

(c)  Physical  security  measures — recommendations  regarding  physical 
security  factors,  fences,  lights,  alarms,  etc. 

(3)  Exhibits. 

(a)  Survey  personnel  should  procure  and  attach  as  exhibits  to  survey 
reports  such  of  the  following  as  are  required  for  reader  understanding 
of  listed  deficiencies  and  recommendations: 

1.  Documentary  material  in  the  form  of  current  SOP,  regulations, 
forms,  maps,  etc.,  which  are  pertinent  to,  and  corroborative  of  the 
facts  and  findings  contained  in  the  body  of  the  report. 
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2.  Samples  of  personnel,  visitor,  and/or  vehicular  identification 
media. 

3.  Photographs  and  sketches,  which  should  be  used  sparingly  and 
should  be  meaningful.  If  the  deficiency  cannot  be  explained  ade¬ 
quately  in  the  narrative  portion  of  the  report,  use  a  photograph  or 
sketch  marked  with  the  deficiency  on  it  so  it  can  be  readily  identified 
by  the  reader  of  the  report.  The  report  should  not  be  cluttered  up 
with  meaningless  photographs  and  sketches. 

4-  Such  additional  evidentiary  material  as  is  deemed  essential  to 
support  the  points  made  in  the  report. 

( b )  Exhibits  will  be  identified  alphabetically  and  attached  to  the 
report  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  referred  to  in  the  narrative.  An 
index  of  exhibits  will  be  attached  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  imme¬ 
diately  following  the  body  of  the  report, 
c.  Reports  of  completed  physical  security  surveys  may  be  classified  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  AR  380-5,  if  the  information  contained  therein  is 
considered  to  warrant  such  classification.  In  other  instances,  the  protective  mark¬ 
ings  prescribed  by  AR  345-15  may  be  applied,  or  the  report  may  be  unclassified 
and  unmarked.  Evaluation  of  the  information,  and  directives  of  higher  head¬ 
quarters,  will  govern  the  choice. 
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Appendix  C — Bills  and  Resolutions  Relating  to  Crime  and 

Delinquency  Control  Introduced  During  the  90th  Congress, 

as  of  April  14,  1967 

(By  Mindi  Gardner,  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division,  Legis¬ 
lative  Reference  Service,  May  2,  1967) 

Note. — This  listing  has  been  prepared  primarily  for  the  use  of 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  interested  in  pending  legislation  relating 
to  what  is  generally  called  the  ‘‘crime  issue/ ’ 

In  selecting  bills  for  inclusion,  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
has  been  guided  by  apparent  characteristics  of  the  issue  as  it  has 
developed  during  the  past  several  years.  The  user  should  be  reminded, 
however,  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  measures  considered  by 
Congress  every  year  are  in  some  way  related  to  “crime”  and  provide 
criminal  penalities  for  the  commission  or  omission  of  some  specified  act. 

With  the  exception  of  measures  relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  each  bill  or  resolution  in  all 
categories  to  which  it  may  have  reference. 

I.  General 

A.  Criminal  Laws 

H.R.  37 — To  protect  against  violence  and  intimidation  in  the  exercise  of  civil 
rights.  Mr.  Ryan;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  231 — To  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or 
use  of  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  with  intent  to  incite  a  riot 
or  other  violent  civil  disturbance  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Bennett;  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  259 — To  amend  section  661  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  punishment  for  larceny  of  livestock  shall  be  the  same  as  the  punish¬ 
ment  for  larceny  of  property  of  value  exceeding  $100.  Mr.  Berry;  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  307 — To  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  trans¬ 
portation  or  use  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  with  unlawful  or  fraudulent 
intent,  of  counterfeit,  fictitious,  altered,  lost,  stolen,  wrongfully  appropriated, 
unauthorized,  revoked  or  canceled  credit  cards.  Mrs.  Bolton;  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  421 — To  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or 
use  of  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  with  intent  to  incite  a  riot 
or  other  violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Cramer;  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  456 — To  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or 
use  of  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  with  intent  to  incite  a  riot 
or  other  violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Cunningham; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  474 — To  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or 
use  of  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  with  intent  to  incite  a  riot 
or  other  violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  de  la  Garza; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  491 — To  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or 
use  of  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  with  intent  to  incite  a  riot 
or  other  violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Dingell;  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  521 — To  guarantee  equal  justice  under  law.  Mrs.  Dwyer;  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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H.R.  710 — To  amend  chapter  73,  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
obstruction  of  criminal  investigations  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Horton;  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  888 — To  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  trans¬ 
portation  or  use  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  with  unlawful  or  fraudulent 
intent,  of  counterfeit,  fictitious,  altered,  lost,  stolen,  wrongfully  appropriated, 
unauthorized,  revoked  or  canceled  credit  cards.  Mr.  Minshall;  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  907 — To  prohibit  the  shipment  in  commerce  of  electronic  eavesdropping 
and  wiretapping  devices.  Mr.  Moss;  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  1002 — To  provide  that  any  person  who  illegally  sells  a  narcotic  drug  to 
a  minor  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  less  than  20  years.  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York; 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1068 — To  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  make  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  transport  stolen  sheep  or  goats  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Pool;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1106 — To  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the 
bombing  of  certain  buildings  will  create  a  rebuttable  presumption  that  a  Federal 
criminal  offense  has  been  committed  for  purposes  of  investigation  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Pucinski;  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1217 — To  provide  protection  against  lynchings.  Mr.  Ryan;  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1422 — To  amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  obscene 
or  harassing  telephone  calls  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  Mr.  Van  Deerlin; 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  1438 — To  amend  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  penalties  for  the 
false  accusation  of  any  law  enforcement  officer  of  violating  the  civil  rights  of  any 
person.  Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2137 — To  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimidation, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Rodino;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2371 — To  strengthen  the  criminal  penalties  for  the  mailing,  importing, 
or  transporting  of  obscene  matter,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Rodino;  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2516 — To  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimidation 
and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Celler;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2522 — To  amend  title  18,  of  the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or 
use  of  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  with  intent  to  incite  a  riot  or 
other  violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Chamberlain;  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2535 — To  amend  title  18,  of  the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or 
use  of  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  with  intent  to  incite  a  riot  or 
other  violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Fino;  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2563 — To  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or 
use  of  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  with  intent  to  incite  a  riot  or 
other  violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Mize;  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2577 — To  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  provide 
that  committing  acts  dangerous  to  persons  on  board  trains  shall  be  a  criminal 
offense.  Mr.  Rodino;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3150 — To  amend  title  18,  Criminal  Code,  to  declare  certain  papers, 
pamphlets,  books,  pictures,  and  writings  nonmailable,  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
mailing  same,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Multer;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3350 — To  provide  penalties  for  dealing  with  lottery  tickets.  Mr.  Celler; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3550 — To  amend  title  18,  of  the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or 
use  of  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  with  intent  to  incite  a  riot  or 
other  violent  civil  disturbance  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Hutchinson;  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3774 — To  reduce  thefts  of  motor  vehicles  by  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  unidentified  motor  vehicles,  and  by  prohibiting  the  unauthorized  possession 
and  transmission  in  interstate  commerce  of  motor  vehicle  master  keys.  Mr. 
Kupferman;  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3806 — To  prohibit  the  transportation  or  shipment  in  interstate  commerce 
of  master  keys  to  persons  prohibited  by  State  law  from  receiving  or  possessing 
them.  Mr.  Van  Deerlin;  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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H.R.  3915 — To  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  make  the  robbery 
of  a  cooperative  bank,  which  is  a  member  of  the  Federal  home  loan  bank,  a  crime. 
Mr.  Donohue;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4094 — To  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or 
use  of  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  with  intent  to  incite  a  riot  or 
other  violent  civil  disturbance  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Berry;  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4228 — To  amend  title  18,  of  the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or 
use  of  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  with  intent  to  incite  a  riot  or 
other  violent  civil  disturbance  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Fascell;  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4242 — To  amend  title  18,  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  travel  or 
use  of  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  with  intent  to  incite  a  riot  or 
other  violent  civil  disturbance  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Hosmer;  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5339 — To  amend  title  18,  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  travel 
or  use  of  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  with  intent  to  incite  a  riot 
or  other  violent  civil  disturbance  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Morris;  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5386 — To  protect  the  right  of  privacy  by  prohibiting  wire  interception 
and  eavesdropping,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Celler;  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5387 — To  amend  title  18,  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  provide  penalties 
for  the  false  accusation  of  any  law  enforcement  officer  of  violating  the  civil  rights 
of  any  person.  Mr.  Abernethy;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5415 — To  amend  title  18,  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  make  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  transport  stolen  sheep  or  goats  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Mr.  Fisher;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5470 — To  protect  the  right  of  privacv  bv  prohibiting  wire  interception  and 
eavesdropping,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Pepper;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5700 — To  assure  nondiscrimination  in  Federal  and  State  jury  selection 
and  service,  to  provide  relief  against  discriminatory  employment  and  housing 
practices,  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimidation,  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Mr.  Celler;  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 

H.R.  5867 — To  amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  obscene 
or  harassing  telephone  calls  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  Mr.  Brasco;  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5920 — To  amend  title  18,  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  travel 
or  use  of  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  with  intent  to  incite  a 
riot  or  other  violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Gibbons; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6037. — To  permit  wiretapping  bv  an  authorized  Federal  officer  engaged 
in  the  investigation  of  illegal  importation  of  narcotic  drugs  into  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Halpern;  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 

H.R.  6051. — To  amend  chapter  73,  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit 
the  obstruction  of  criminal  investigations  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Cramer; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 

H.R.  6102 — To  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or 
use  of  anv  facilitv  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  with  intent  to  incite  a  riot 
or  other  violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Arends;  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarv. 

H.R.  6246 — To  prohibit  the  introduction,  or  manufacture  for  introduction,  into 
interstate  commerce  of  master  keys  for  motor  vehicles,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  Cunningham;  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6357 — To  assure  nondiscrimination  in  Federal  and  State  jury  selection 
and  service,  to  facilitate  the  desegregation  of  public  education  and  other  public 
facilities,  to  provide  judicial  relief  against  discriminatory  housing  practices,  to 
prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimidation,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Mr.  Gonzalez;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6387 — To  amend  chapter  73,  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
obstruction  of  criminal  investigations  of  the  United  States.  Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6394 — To  protect  the  right  of  privacy  by  prohibiting  wire  interception 
and  eavesdropping,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Rodino;  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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H.R.  6710 — To  regulate  the  practice  of  wiretapping  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
evidence  for  criminal  prosecutions.  Mr.  Eshleman;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6788 — To  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  travel  or 
use  of  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  with  intent  to  incite  a  riot  or 
other  violent  civil  disturbance,  to  permit  State  authorities  to  seek  injunctive 
relief  from  such  acts  in  Federal  courts,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Fuqua; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7093 — To  prohibit  wiretapping  by  persons  other  than  duly  authorized 
law  enforcement  officers  engaged  in  the  investigation  or  prevention  of  specified 
categories  of  criminal  offenses,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  McClory;  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7094 — To  amend  chapter  73,  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit 
the  obstruction  of  criminal  investigations  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  McClory; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7096 — To  outlaw  the  Mafia  and  other  organized  crime  syndicates.  Mr. 
McClory;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7108 — To  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel 
or  use  of  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  with  intent  to  incite  a 
riot  or  other  violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Roberts; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7219 — To  prohibit  the  introduction,  or  manufacture  for  introduction, 
into  interstate  commerce  of  master  keys  for  motor  vehicles,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina;  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7262 — To  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel 
or  use  of  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  with  intent  to  incite  a 
riot  or  other  violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Willis;  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7394 — To  prohibit  the  introduction,  or  manufacture  for  introduction, 
into  interstate  commerce  of  master  keys  for  motor  vehicles,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  Brasco;  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7535 — To  protect  the  right  of  privacy  by  prohibiting  wire  interception 
and  eavesdropping,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Eilberg;  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7539 — To  amend  section  1751  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
penalties  for  the  assassination  of  the  spouse,  son,  or  daughter  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  assassination  of  the  members  of  the  President’s  cabinet, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7546 — To  prohibit  the  shipment  in  commerce  of  electronic  eavesdropping 
and  wiretapping  devices.  Mr.  Helstoski;  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  7551 — To  strengthen  the  criminal  penalties  for  the  mailing,  importing,  or 
transporting  of  obscene  matter,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Helstoski;  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7612 — To  make  it  a  Federal  offense  to  incite  or  participate  in  a  riot  which 
impairs  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or  to  interfere  with  a  fireman  or  law  en¬ 
forcement  officer  who  is  performing  official  duties  incident  to  and  during  such  a 
riot,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama;  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

H.R.  7760 — To  protect  the  right  of  privacy  by  prohibiting  wire  interception 
and  eavesdropping,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Helstoski;  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7830 — To  amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  obscene 
or  harassing  telephone  calls  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  Mr.  Cunningham; 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  8144 — To  amend  chapter  113  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit 
the  transportation,  use,  sale,  or  receipt,  for  unlawful  purposes,  of  credit  cards  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  Mr.  Halpern;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8215 — To  amend  title  39  of  the  United  States  Code  in  order  to  proscribe 
the  mailing  of  certain  matter  not  desired  by  addressees.  Mr.  Olsen;  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  8292 — To  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  make  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  transport  or  sell  stolen  domestic  animals  in  interstate  or  foreign  com¬ 
merce.  Mr.  Kupferman;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8350 — To  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or 
use  of  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  with  intent  to  incite  a  riot  or 
other  violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia ; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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H.R.  8500 — To  assure  nondiscrimination  in  Federal  and  State  jury  selection 
and  service,  to  provide  relief  against  discriminatory  employment  and  housing 
practices,  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence  and  intimidation,  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  Minish;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8515 — To  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or 
use  of  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  with  intent  to  incite  a  riot 
or  other  violent  civil  disturbance,  to  permit  State  authorities  to  seek  injunctive 
relief  from  such  acts  in  Federal  courts,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Derwinski; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  552 — To  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  that 
committing  acts  dangerous  to  persons  on  board  trains  shall  be  a  criminal  offense. 
Mr.  Burdick;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  644 — To  prohibit  the  transportation  or  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  of 
master  keys  to  persons  prohibited  by  State  law  from  receiving  or  possessing  them. 
Mr.  Kuchel;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  675 — To  prohibit  wiretapping  by  persons  other  than  duly  authorized  law 
enforcement  officers  engaged  in  the  investigation  or  prevention  of  specified  cate¬ 
gories  of  criminal  offenses.  Mr.  McClellan;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  676 — To  amend  chapter  73,  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
obstruction  of  criminal  investigations  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  McClellan;  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  678 — To  outlaw  the  Mafia  and  other  organized  crime  syndicates.  Mr.  McClel¬ 
lan;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  928— To  protect  the  right  of  privacy  by  prohibiting  wire  interception  and 
eavesdropping,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri;  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1026 — To  assure  nondiscrimination  in  Federal  and  State  jury  selection  and 
service,  to  provide  relief  against  discriminatory  employment  and  housing  prac¬ 
tices,  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimidation  to  extend 
the  life  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Hart; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1034 — To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  income 
obtained  by  means  of  a  criminal  act  shall  not  have  the  benefit  of  income  averag¬ 
ing  provisions.  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware;  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1094 — To  make  it  a  Federal  offense  to  incite  or  participate  in  a  riot  which 
impairs  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or  to  interfere  with  a  fireman  or  law- 
enforcement  officer  who  is  performing  official  duties  incident  to  and  during  such 
a  riot,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Lausche;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1425 — To  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  in  order  to  prescribe  the 
mailing  of  certain  matter  not  desired  by  addressees.  Mr.  Dodd;  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  1440 — To  include  in  the  prohibitions  contained  in  section  2314  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  the  transportation  with  unlawful  intent  in  interstate  or  for¬ 
eign  commerce  of  traveler’s  checks  bearing  forged  countersignatures.  Mr.  Tower; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

B.  Prevention  and  Control  Programs  and  Projects  ( Other  Than  Those  Concerning 

Police  and  Corrections ) 

H.R.  230 — To  provide  Federal  assistance  for  programs  of  research  and  experi¬ 
mentation  in  crime  prevention  and  detection,  and  for  the  training  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment  personnel.  Mr.  Bennett;  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1116 — To  direct  the  Attorney  General  to  establish  six  centers  to  provide 
facilities  for  conducting  research  into  the  motivations  and  behavioral  patterns 
of  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  crimes  of  violence.  Mr.  Pucinski;  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  r 

H.R.  3998 — To  establish  a  National  Institute  for  Crime  Prevention  and 
Control.  Mr.  Scheuer;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5037 — To  assist  State  and  local  governments  in  reducing  the  incidence 
of  crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness,  and  coordination  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment  and  criminal  justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Mr.  Celler;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5250 — To  assist  State  and  local  governments  in  reducing  the  incidence  of 
crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness,  and  coordination  of  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  Corman;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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H.R.  5310 — To  provide  Federal  assistance  to  some  nine  cities  which  will  demon¬ 
strate  a  comprehensive  program  leading  to  a  solution  of  the  Nation’s  crime  and 
juvenile  delinquency  problems.  Mr.  Boland;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5385 — To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center. 
Mr.  Celler;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5612 — To  assist  State  and  local  governments  in  reducing  the  incidence 
of  crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness,  and  coordination  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment  and  criminal  justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Mr.  Gilbert;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6052 — To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Crime  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  to  provide  assistance  in 
improving  capabilities,  techniques,  and  practices  in  the  prevention  and  control 
of  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Cramer;  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6162 — To  provide  Federal  assistance  to  courts,  correctional  systems,  and 
community  agencies  to  increase  their  capability  to  prevent,  treat,  and  control 
juvenile  delinquency;  to  assist  research  efforts  in  the  prevention,  treatment,  and 
control  of  juvenile  delinquency;  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Perkins;  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  6250 — To  assist  State  and  local  governments  in  reducing  the  incidence  of 
crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness,  and  coordination  of  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6392 — To  assist  State  and  local  governments  in  reducing  the  incidence  of 
crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness,  and  coordination  of  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  Rodino;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6734 — To  amend  title  VII  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  authorize  financial  assistance  for  the  provision  of  street  lighting  facilities 
in  aid  of  the  prevention  or  reduction  of  crime.  Mr.  Scheuer;  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

H.R.  6836 — To  amend  title  VII  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  authorize  financial  assistance  for  the  provision  of  street  lighting  facilities 
in  aid  of  the  prevention  or  reduction  of  crime.  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania;  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  7156 — To  authorize  a  special  study  by  the  Small  Business  Administration 
of  ways  in  which  small  business  concerns  may  best  protect  themselves  against 
robbery,  burglary,  shoplifting,  vandalism,  and  other  criminal  acts.  Mr.  Corman; 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  7214 — To  assist  State  and  local  governments  in  reducing  the  incidence 
of  crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness,  and  coordination  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment  and  criminal  justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Mrs.  Kelly;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7353 — To  assist  State  and  local  governments  in  reducing  the  incidence 
of  crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness,  and  coordination  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment  and  criminal  justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Mr.  Bingham;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7639 — To  assist  State  and  local  governments  in  reducing  the  incidence 
of  crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness,  and  coordination  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment  and  criminal  justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Mr.  Patten;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7642 — To  provide  Federal  assistance  to  courts,  correctional  systems,  and 
community  agencies  to  increase  their  capability  to  prevent,  treat,  and  control 
juvenile  delinquency;  to  assist  research  efforts  in  the  prevention,  treatment, 
and  control  of  juvenile  delinquency;  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Pucinski; 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  7759 — To  assist  local  governments  in  reducing  the  incidence  of  crime,  to 
increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness,  and  coordination  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  Helstoski;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8219 — To  provide  assistance  for  the  improvement  of  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  through  acquisition  of  equipment  for  those  agencies  and 
provision  of  educational  opportunities  to  their  personnel,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  St  Germain;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8388 — To  provide  assistance  to  students  pursuing  programs  of  higher 
education  in  the  fields  of  law  enforcement  and  of  correctional  treatment  of  law 
violators.  Mr.  Cunningham;  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
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H.R.  8463 — To  assist  State  and  local  governments  in  reducing  the  incidence 
of  crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness,  and  coordination  of  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  McCarthy;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  915 — To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center.  Mr. 
McClellan;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  917 — To  assist  State  and  local  governments  in  reducing  the  incidence  of 
crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness,  and  coordination  of  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  McClellan;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  991 — To  amend  title  VII  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  authorize  financial  assistance  for  the  provision  of  street  lighting  facilities 
in  aid  of  the  prevention  or  reduction  of  crime.  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts; 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

S.  992 — To  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice.  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  993 — To  provide  grants  for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  Regional 
Academies  of  Criminal  Justice.  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts;  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  1248 — To  provide  Federal  assistance  to  courts,  correctional  systems,  and 
community  agencies  to  increase  their  capability  to  prevent,  treat,  and  control 
juvenile  delinquency;  to  assist  research  efforts  in  the  prevention,  treatment,  and 
control  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Dodd;  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  1502 — A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to  students  pursuing  programs  of  higher 
education  in  the  field  of  law  enforcement.  Mr.  Ribicoff ;  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

S.  1505 — To  provide  loan  assistance  to  students  pursuing  programs  of  higher 
education  in  the  fields  of  law  enforcement  and  of  correctional  treatment  of  law 
violators.  Mr.  Fong;  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

C.  Miscellaneous 

H.R.  299 — Creating  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious 
and  Obscene  Matters  and  Materials.  Mrs.  Bolton;  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  383 — Creating  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious 
and  Obscene  Matters  and  Materials.  Mr.  Clancy;  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  * 

H.R.  429 — Creating  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious 
and  Obscene  Matters  and  Materials.  Mr.  Cunningham;  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  559 — Creating  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commission  for  Elimina¬ 
tion  of  Pornographic  Materials.  Mr.  Feighan;  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  607 — To  amend  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  to  prohibit, 
except  in  certain  instances,  the  expenditure  of  any  funds  by  any  executive  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  of  the  United  States  for  the  acquisition  or  use  of  any  electronic 
eavesdropping  or  wiretapping  device.  Mr.  Gallagher;  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H.R.  611 — To  amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  obscene 
or  harassing  telephone  calls  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  Mr.  Gallagher; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  684— To  provide  for  the  compensation  of  persons  injured  by  certain 
criminal  acts.  Mr.  Holland;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  714 — To  provide  or  the  compensation  of  persons  injured  by  certain 
criminal  acts.  Mr.  Horton;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1 — Joint  resolution  creating  a  Joint  Committee  To 
Investigate  Crime.  Mr.  Pepper;  Committee  on  Rules. 

House  Joint  Resolution  46 — Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  empower  the  Congress  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  pornographic 
literature.  Mr.  Feighan;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

House  Joint  Resolution  59 — Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relative  to  establishing  as  paramount  the  right 
of  society  in  general  and  individual  persons  in  particular  to  be  protected  from 
crimes  against  person  and  property.  Mr.  Hosmer;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

House  Joint  Resolution  160— -Joint  resolution  creating  a  Joint  Committee  to 
investigate  crime.  Mr.  Howard;  Committee  on  Rules. 
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House  Joint  Resolution  241 — Joint  resolution  to  request  the  President  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  the  Mexican  Government  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  a  joint  United 
States-Mexican  commission  to  investigate  the  flow  of  marihuana,  narcotic  drugs, 
and  dangerous  drugs  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Mr.  Hanna;  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  1457 — Creating  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious 
and  Obscene  Matters  and  Materials.  Mr.  Wyatt;  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  2525 — Creating  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Ob¬ 
scenity  and  Pornography.  Mr.  Daniels;  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3394 — Creating  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious 
and  Obscene  Matters  and  Materials.  Mr.  Saylor;  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  3901 — To  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the 
greater  protection  of  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Byrne;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5392 — To  provide  for  the  compensation  of  persons  injured  by  certain 
criminal  acts.  Mr.  Bell;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5931 — To  provide  for  the  compensation  of  persons  injured  by  certain 
criminal  acts.  Mr.  Matsunaga;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6054 — To  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Organized  Crime.  Mr.  Cramer; 
Committee  on  Rules. 

H.R.  6798 — Creating  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious 
and  Obscene  Matters  and  Materials.  Mr.  Helstoski;  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  6911 — Creating  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious 
and  Obscene  Matters  and  Materials.  Mrs.  Dwyer;  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  6912 — To  provide  for  the  return  of  obscene  mail  matter.  Mrs.  Dwyer; 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7057 — Creating  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious 
and  Obscene  Matters  and  Materials.  Mr.  Berry;  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  7058 — To  provide  for  the  return  of  obscene  mail  matter.  Mr.  Berry; 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7068 — To  provide  for  the  return  of  obscene  mail  matter.  Mr.  Devine; 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7076 — To  provide  for  the  return  of  obscene  mail  matter.  Mr.  Garmatz; 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7085 — To  provide  for  the  return  of  obscene  mail  matter.  Mr.  Hosmer; 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7154 — To  provide  for  the  return  of  obscene  mail  matter.  Mr.  Corbett; 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7223 — To  provide  for  the  return  of  obscene  mail  matter.  Mr.  Derwinski; 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7383 — To  provide  for  the  return  of  obscene  mail  matter.  Mr.  Saylor; 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7420 — To  provide  for  the  return  of  obscene  mail  matter.  Mr.  Dickinson; 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7455 — To  provide  for  the  return  of  obscene  mail  matter.  Mr.  Harrison; 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7587 — To  provide  for  the  return  of  obscene  mail  matter.  Mr.  Tunney; 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7835 — To  provide  for  the  return  of  obscene  mail  matter.  Mr.  Gibbons; 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.J.  Res.  373 — Creating  a  Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime.  Mr. 
Helstoski;  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.J.  Res.  499 — Creating  a  Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime.  Mr. 
Cunningham;  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.R.  8490— To  provide  for  declaratory  judgment  procedures  in  cases  involving 
refusal  of  witnesses  to  testify  or  produce  papers  before  congressional  committees, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Curtis;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8491 — To  amend  section  104  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  with  respect  to 
contempt  citations  in  the  case  of  witnesses  before  congressional  committees,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Curtis;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Senate  Resolution  31 — Resolution  to  investigate  criminal  laws  and  procedures — 
report  of  a  committee;  [Mr.  Eastland]  original  resolution  reported  from  Judiciary. 
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Senate  Resolution  35 — Resolution  to  investigate  juvenile  delinquency;  report 
of  a  committee;  [Mr.  Eastland]  original  resolution  reported  from  Judiciary. 

Senate  Resolution  36 — To  investigate  national  penitentiaries;  report  of  a 
committee;  [Mr.  Eastland]  original  resolution  reported  from  Judiciary. 

S.  1484— To  establish  a  Small  Business  Crime  Protection  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Smathers;  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

II.  Assistance  to  Police 

H.R.  188 — To  provide  assistance  to  students  pursuing  programs  of  higher 
education  in  the  fields  of  law  enforcement  and  of  correctional  treatment  of  law 
violators.  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee;  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  230 — To  provide  Federal  assistance  for  programs  of  research  and  experi¬ 
mentation  in  crime  prevention  and  detection,  and  for  the  training  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment  personnel.  Mr.  Bennett;  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  339 — To  provide  compensation  to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement 
officers  killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  committing  Federal  crimes.  Mr. 
Byrne;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  454 — To  provide  compensation  to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement 
officers  killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  committing  Federal  crimes.  Mr. 
Cunningham;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  683 — To  provide  compensation  to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement 
officers  killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  committing  Federal  crimes.  Mr. 
.  Holland;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  709 — To  strengthen  the  administration  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1965.  Mr.  Horton;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  878 — To  provide  compensation  to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement 
officers  killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  committing  Federal  crimes.  Mr. 
Minish;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1060 — To  provide  compensation  to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement 
officers  killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  committing  Federal  crimes.  Mr. 
Poff;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1184 — To  provide  compensation  to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement 
officers  killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  committing  Federal  crimes.  Mr. 
Rodino;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1438 — To  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  penalties 
for  false  accusation  of  any  law  enforcement  officer  of  violating  the  civil  rights  of 
any  person.  Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2548 — To  provide  compensation  to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement 
officers  killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  committing  Federal  crimes.  Mr. 
Howard;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3167 — To  provide  compensation  to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement 
officers  killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  committing  Federal  crimes.  Mr. 
Whalley;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3578 — To  provide  compensation  to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement 
officers  killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  committing  Federal  crimes.  Mr. 
Barrett;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4327 — To  provide  assistance  to  students  pursuing  programs  of  higher 
education  in  the  fields  of  law  enforcement  and  of  correctional  treatment  of  law 
violators.  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania;  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  5037 — To  assist  State  and  local  governments  in  reducing  the  incidence 
of  crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness  and  coordination  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment  and  criminal  justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Mr.  Celler;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5137 — To  provide  compensation  to  survivors  of  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  committing  Federal  crimes.  Mr.  Dowdy; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5250 — To  assist  State  and  local  governments  in  reducing  the  incidence 
of  crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness  and  coordination  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment  and  criminal  justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Mr.  Corman;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5387 — To  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  penalties 
for  the  false  accusation  of  any  law  enforcement  officer  of  violating  the  civil  rights 
of  any  person.  Mr.  Abernethy;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5455 — To  provide  assistance  to  students  pursuing  programs  of  higher 
education  in  the  fields  of  law  enforcement  and  of  correctional  treatment  of  law 
violators.  Mr.  Matsunaga;  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
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H.R.  5612 — To  assist  State  and  local  governments  in  reducing  the  incidence 
of  crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness  and  coordination  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment  and  criminal  justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Mr.  Gilbert;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5629 — To  establish  an  Academy  of  Criminal  Justice  and  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  such  other  Academies  of  Criminal  Justice  as  the  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize.  Mr.  Matsunaga;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5652 — To  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice.  Mr.  Scheuer; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5765 — To  provide  compensation  to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement 
officers  killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  committing  Federal  crimes.  Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6018 — To  provide  assistance  to  students  pursuing  programs  of  higher 
education  in  the  fields  of  law  enforcement  and  of  correctional  treatment  of  law 
violators.  Mr.  Kyros;  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  6145 — To  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice.  Mr.  Hawkins; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6249 — To  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice.  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6252 — To  provide  assistance  to  students  pursuing  programs  of  higher 
education  in  the  fields  of  law  enforcement  and  of  correctional  treatment  of  law 
violators.  Mr.  Eilberg;  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  6268 — To  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice.  Mr.  Helstoski; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6272 — To  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice.  Mr.  Howard; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6349 — To  provide  assistance  to  students  pursuing  programs  of  higher 
education  in  the  fields  of  law  enforcement  and  of  correctional  treatment  of  law 
violators.  Mr.  Clark;  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  6482 — To  provide  compensation  to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement 
officers  killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  committing  Federal  crimes.  Mr. 
Helstoski;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6501 — To  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice.  Mr.  William 
D.  Ford;  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 

H.R.  6542 — To  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice.  Mr.  Gilbert; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6628 — To  provide  assistance  to  students  pursuing  programs  of  higher 
education  in  the  fields  of  law  enforcement  and  of  correctional  treatment  of  law 
violators.  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee;  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  6797 — To  provide  assistance  to  students  pursuing  programs  of  higher 
education  in  the  fields  of  law  enforcement  and  of  correctional  treatment  of  law 
violators.  Mr.  Helstoski;  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  6835 — To  provide  compensation  to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement 
officers  killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  committing  Federal  crimes.  Mr. 
Feighan;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7005 — To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  certain 
exclusions  from  gross  income  for  full-time  law  enforcement  officers  employed  by 
State  and  local  government  instrumentalities.  Mr.  Taft;  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  7182 — To  provide  compensation  to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement 
officers  killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  committing  Federal  crimes.  Mr. 
Scott;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7197 — To  provide  compensation  in  the  case  in  which  a  law  enforcement 
officer  or  firefighter  is  killed  or  disabled  in  the  course  of  his  duties.  Mrs.  Green 
of  Oregon;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7260 — To  provide  compensation  to  survivors  of  local  lawr  enforcement 
officers  killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  committing  Federal  crimes.  Mr. 
Watkins;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7339 — To  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice.  Mr.  Halpern; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7352 — To  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice.  Mr.  Bing¬ 
ham;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7361 — To  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice.  Mr.  Cohelan; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7534 — To  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice.  Mr.  Eilberg; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7589 — To  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice.  Mr.  Yates; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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H.R.  7612 — To  make  it  a  Federal  offense  to  incite  or  participate  in  a  riot  which 
impairs  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or  to  interfere  with  a  fireman  or  law  en¬ 
forcement  officer  who  is  performing  official  duties  incident  to  and  during  such 
a  riot,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama;  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7693 — To  provide  compensation  to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement 
officers  killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  committing  Federal  crimes.  Mr 
O’Hara  of  Illinois;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7747 — To  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice.  Mr.  Fulton 
of  Tennessee;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7781 — To  provide  compensation  to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement 
officers  killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  committing  Federal  crimes.  Mr. 
Shipley;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7858 — To  provide  compensation  to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement 
officers  killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  committing  Federal  crimes.  Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8023 — To  provide  compensation  to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement 
officers  killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  committing  Federal  crimes.  Mr. 
Murphy  of  Illinois;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8039 — To  provide  compensation  to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement 
officers  killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  committing  Federal  crimes.  Mr. 
Tunney;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8219 — To  provide  assistance  for  the  improvement  of  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  through  acquisition  of  equipment  for  those  agencies  and 
provision  of  educational  opportunities  to  their  personnel,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  St  Germain;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8388 — To  provide  assistance  to  students  pursuing  programs  of  higher 
education  in  the  fields  of  law  enforcement  and  of  correctional  treatment  of  law 
violators.  Mr.  Cunningham;  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  8463 — To  assist  State  and  local  governments  in  reducing  the  incidence 
of  crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness,  and  coordination  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment  and  criminal  justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  Mr.  McCarthy;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8503 — To  provide  compensation  to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement 
officers  killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  committing  Federal  crimes.  Mr. 
Pucinski;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  798 — To  provide  compensation  to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  committing  Federal  crimes.  Mr.  McClellan 
and  Mr.  Scott;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  824 — To  provide  assistance  for  the  improvement  of  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  through  acquisition  of  equipment  for  those  agencies  and 
provision  of  education  opportunities  to  their  personnel,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  Tydings;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  917 — To  assist  State  and  local  governments  in  reducing  the  incidence  of 
crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness  and  coordination  of  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  McClellan;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  992 — To  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice.  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  993 — To  provide  grants  for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  Regional 
Academies  of  Criminal  Justice.  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts;  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  1094 — To  make  it  a  Federal  offense  to  incite  or  participate  in  a  riot  which 
impairs  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or  to  interfere  with  a  fireman  or  law 
enforcement  officer  who  is  performing  official  duties  incident  to  and  during  such 
a  riot,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Lausche;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1502 — To  provide  assistance  to  students  pursuing  programs  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  field  of  law  enforcement.  Mr.  Ribicoff;  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

S.  1505 — To  provide  loan  assistance  to  students  pursuing  programs  of  higher 
education  in  the  fields  of  law  enforcement  and  of  correctional  treatment  of  law 
violators.  Mr.  Fong;  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


III.  Corrections 

House  Joint  Resolution  153 — Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  establish  an  institute  of  corrections  for  the  training  and  instruction  of 
corrections  personnel  selected  by  States  and  their  municipal  subdivisions  in  the 
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field  of  correctional  methods  and  techniques.  Mr.  Celler;  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  188 — To  provide  assistance  to  students  pursuing  programs  of  higher 
education  in  the  fields  of  law  enforcement  and  of  correctional  treatment  of  law 
violators.  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee;  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  256 — To  amend  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  1962, 
to  provide  for  programs  of  job  training  and  education  of  inmates  of  correctional 
institutions.  Mr.  Bennett;  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4327 — To  provide  assistance  to  students  pursuing  programs  of  higher 
education  in  the  fields  of  law  enforcement  and  of  correctional  treatment  of  law 
violators.  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania;  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  5037 — To  assist  State  and  local  governments  in  reducing  the  incidence  of 
crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness,  and  coordination  of  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  Celler;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5038 — To  assist  in  combating  crime  by  creating  the  U.S.  Corrections 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Celler;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5250 — To  assist  State  and  local  governments  in  reducing  the  incidence 
of  crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness,  and  coordination  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment,  and  criminal  justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Mr.  Corman;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5251 — To  assist  in  combating  crime  by  creating  the  U.S.  Corrections 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Corman;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5282 — To  assist  in  combating  crime  by  creating  the  U.S.  Corrections 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Tenzer;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5455 — To  provide  assistance  to  students  pursuing  programs  of  higher 
education  in  the  fields  of  law  enforcement  and  of  correctional  treatment  of  law 
violators.  Mr.  Matsunaga;  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  5612 — To  assist  State  and  local  governments  in  reducing  the  incidence  of 
crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness,  and  coordination  of  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  Gilbert;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5613 — To  assist  in  combating  crime  by  creating  the  U.S.  Corrections 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Gilbert;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6018 — To  provide  assistance  to  students  pursuing  programs  of  higher 
education  in  the  fields  of  law  enforcement  and  of  correctional  treatment  of  law 
violators.  Mr.  Kyros;  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  6162 — To  provide  Federal  assistance  to  courts,  correctional  systems,  and 
community  agencies  to  increase  their  capability  to  prevent,  treat,  and  control 
juvenile  delinquency;  to  assist  research  efforts  in  the  prevention,  treatment,  and 
control  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Perkins;  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  6250 — To  assist  State  and  local  governments  in  reducing  the  incidence  of 
crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness,  and  coordination  of  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6251 — To  assist  in  combating  crime  by  creating  the  U.S.  Corrections 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California;  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6252 — To  provide  assistance  to  students  pursuing  programs  of  higher 
education  in  the  fields  of  law  enforcement  and  of  correctional  treatment  of  law 
violators.  Mr.  Eilberg;  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  6349 — To  provide  assistance  to  students  pursuing  programs  of  higher 
education  in  the  fields  of  law  enforcement  and  of  correctional  treatment  of  law 
violators.  Mr.  Clark;  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  6392 — To  assist  State  and  local  governments  in  reducing  the  incidence 
of  crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness,  and  coordination  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment  and  criminal  justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Mr.  Rodino;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6393 — To  assist  in  combating  crime  by  creating  the  U.S.  Corrections 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Rodino;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6628 — To  provide  assistance  to  students  pursuing  programs  of  higher 
education  in  the  fields  of  law  enforcement  and  of  correctional  treatment  of  law 
violators.  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee;  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  6628 — To  provide  assistance  to  students  pursuing  programs  of  higher 
education  in  the  fields  of  law  enforcement  and  of  correctional  treatment  of  law 
violators.  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee;  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
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H.R.  6797 — To  provide  assistance  to  students  pursuing  programs  of  higher 
education  in  the  fields  of  law  enforcement  and  of  correctional  treatment  of  law 
violators.  Mr.  Helstoski;  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  7213 — To  assist  in  combating  crime  by  creating  the  U.S.  Corrections 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mrs.  Kelly;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7214 — To  assist  State  and  local  governments  in  reducing  the  incidence  of 
crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness,  and  coordination  of  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mrs.  Kelly;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7275 — To  amend  the  Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act  by  changing  the 
terms  for  commitment  thereunder  in  certain  instances,  to  permit  the  use  of 
examiners,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Corman;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7353 — To  assist  State  and  local  governments  in  reducing  the  incidence  of 
crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness,  and  coordination  of  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  Bingham;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7639 — To  assist  State  and  local  governments  in  reducing  the  incidence  of 
crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness,  and  coordination  of  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  Patten;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7642 — To  provide  Federal  assistance  to  courts,  correctional  systems,  and 
community  agencies  to  increase  their  capability  to  prevent,  treat,  and  control 
juvenile  delinquency;  to  assist  research  efforts  in  the  prevention,  treatment,  and 
control  of  juvenile  delinquency;  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Pucinski;  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  7759 — To  assist  State  and  local  governments  in  reducing  the  incidence 
of  crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness,  and  coordination  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment  and  criminal  justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  Mr.  Helstoski;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7761 — To  provide  for  a  program  of  grants  to  State  and  local  governments 
for  the  construction  or  modernization  of  certain  correctional  institutions.  Mr. 
Helstoski;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  916— To  assist  in  combating  crime  by  creating  the  U.S.  Corrections  Service, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  McClellan;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  917 — To  assist  State  and  local  governments  in  reducing  the  incidence  of 
crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness,  and  coordination  of  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  McClellan;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1248 — To  provide  Federal  assistance  to  courts,  correctional  systems,  and 
community  agencies  to  increase  their  capability  to  prevent,  treat,  and  control 
juvenile  delinquency;  to  assist  research  efforts  in  the  prevention,  treatment,  and 
control  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Dodd;  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

IV.  Regulation  of  Firearms  Traffic  and  Use 

H.R.  360 — To  amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  to  prohibit  the  use  in  the  com¬ 
mission  of  certain  crimes  of  firearms  transported  in  interstate  commerce.  Mr. 
Casey;  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  542 — To  amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  to  prohibit  the  use  in  the  com¬ 
mission  of  certain  crimes  of  firearms  transported  in  interstate  commerce.  Mr. 
Edmondson;  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  867 — To  amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act.  Mr.  Michel;  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  999 — To  amend  the  National  Firearms  Act  to  impose  special  [occupa¬ 
tional]  taxes  with  respect  to  engaging  in  the  business  of  importing,  manufacturing, 
and  dealing  in  destructive  weapons  such  as  bombs,  grenades,  rockets,  missiles, 
bazookas,  and  antitank  guns;  to  impose  taxes  with  respect  to  the  making  and  to 
the  transfer  of  such  weapons;  and  to  increase  the  rates  of  special  [occupational] 
tax,  transfer  tax  and  making  tax  imposed  by  the  act  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York;  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1000 — To  amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act.  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York; 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1007 — Prohibiting  use  in  the  commission  of  certain  crimes  of  firearms 
transported  in  interstate  commerce;  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York;  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1454 — Prohibiting  use  in  the  commission  of  certain  crimes  of  firearms 
transported  in  interstate  commerce.  Mr.  Wyatt;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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H.R.  1469 — Making  it  a  felony  to  carry  or  attempt  to  carry  firearms  or  explo¬ 
sives  on  board  commercial  aircraft  and  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  so  as  to  require  additional  precautionary  measures  aboard  certain  aircraft 
in  the  interest  of  the  safety  of  the  traveling  public.  Mr.  Wyman;  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  2839 — To  amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act.  Mr.  Sikes;  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  3993 — To  amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act.  Mr.  O’Neill  of  Massachu¬ 
setts;  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5384 — To  amend  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  better  con¬ 
trol  of  the  interstate  traffic  in  firearms.  Mr.  Celler;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5463 — To  amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  and  the  National  Firearms 
Act.  Mr.  Multer;  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6067 — Prohibiting  use  in  the  commission  or  attempted  commission  of  cer¬ 
tain  crimes  of  firearms  transported  in  interstate  commerce.  Mr.  Zwach;  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6137 — To  amend  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  use  in 
commission  of  certain  crimes  of  firearms  transported  in  interstate  commerce.  Mr. 
Casey;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7173 — To  amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act.  Mr.  Horton;  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  7174 — To  amend  the  National  Firearms  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  Horton;  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  7351 — To  amend  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  better  control 
of  the  interstate  traffic  in  firearms.  Mr.  Bingham;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7450 — To  amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  to  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to 
transport  or  receive,  with  intent  of  committing  a  felony,  a  firearm  or  other  lethal 
weapon  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  Mr.  Dingell;  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  7457 — To  amend  the  National  Firearms  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  King  of  California;  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  7466 — To  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  make  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  transport  or  receive,  with  intent  of  committing  a  felony,  a  firearm  or  other 
lethal  weapon  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  Mr.  Dingell;  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7467 — To  amend  the  National  Firearms  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  Dingell;  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  7869 — To  amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  to  prohibit  the  use  in  the  com¬ 
mission  of  certain  crimes  of  firearms  transported  in  interstate  commerce.  Mr. 
Teague  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  8295 — To  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  that  certain 
provisions  of  insurance  contracts  covering  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury  of  pas¬ 
sengers  being  transported  in  air  transportation  shall  be  null  and  void,  to  require 
additional  precautionary  measures  aboard  certain  aircraft  in  the  interest  of  the 
safety  of  the  public,  and  to  make  it  a  felony  to  carry  or  attempt  to  carry  firearms 
or  explosives  on  board  commercial  aircraft.  Mr.  Matsunaga;  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  1 — To  amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act.  Mr.  Dodd;  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  (See  also  Senate  Amendment  No.  90.) 

S.  1369 — To  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  that  certain 
provisions  of  insurance  contracts  covering  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury  of  pas¬ 
sengers  being  transported  in  air  transportation  shall  be  null  and  void,  to  require 
additional  precautionary  measures  aboard  certain  aircraft  in  the  interest  of  the 
safety  of  the  traveling  public,  and  to  make  it  a  felony  to  carry  or  attempt  to 
carry  firearms  or  explosives  on  board  commercial  aircraft.  Mr.  Pearson;  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

V.  Criminal  and  Judicial  Procedure 

H.R.  36 — To  assure  the  fair  selection  of  jurors  and  enforce  the  equal  right  to 
jury  service,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Ryan;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  395 — To  establish  rules  of  interpretation  of  the  effect  of  acts  of  Congress 
on  State  laws;  to  limit  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  certain 
cases;  and  to  provide  that  confessions  and  other  evidence  shall  be  admissible  in 
United  States  courts.  Mr.  Colmer;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  754 — To  abolish  the  death  penalty  under  all  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  authorize  the  imposition  of  life  imprisonment  in  lieu  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Mr.  Kastenmeier;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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H.R.  934 — To  abolish  the  death  penalty  under  all  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  authorize  the  imposition  of  life  imprisonment  in  lieu  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Mr.  Multer;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1339 — To  establish  a  Rational  Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws.  Mr.  Talcott;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1344 — To  impose  certain  safeguards  on  investigations  carried  out  by 
Federal  agencies.  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2305 — To  abolish  the  death  penalty  under  all  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  authorize  the  imposition  of  life  imprisonment  in  lieu  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2399 — To  amend  the  provisions  of  the  Criminal  Code  relating  to  kidnaping 
to  relieve  juries  of  the  duty  of  deciding  whether  the  death  sentence  should  be 
imposed.  Mr.  Hutchinson;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2537 — To  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  protect  the  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  of  mentally  incompetent  persons  committed  thereunder,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Hall;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5267 — To  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  support  orders  in  certain  State 
and  Federal  courts,  and  to  make  it  a  crime  to  move  or  travel  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  to  avoid  compliance  with  such  orders.  Mr.  Jacobs;  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

House  Joint  Resolution  243 — Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  authorize  Congress  to  limit  the  power  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  to  determine  that  statutes  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  are  repugnant 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Berry;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

House  Joint  Resolution  313 — Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  relating  to  the  power  of  courts  of  the  United  States  to  review 
convictions  in  criminal  actions.  Mr.  Watson;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5385 — To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center. 
Mr.  Celler;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5597 — To  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  protect  the  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  of  mentally  incompetent  persons  committed  thereunder,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Curtis;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5629 — To  establish  an  Academy  of  Criminal  Justice  and  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  such  other  Academies  of  Criminal  Justice  as  the  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize.  Mr.  Matsunaga;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5652 — To  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice.  Mr.  Scheuer; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5700 — To  assure  nondiscrimination  in  Federal  and  State  jury  selection 
and  service,  to  provide  relief  against  discriminatory  employment  and  housing 
practices,  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimidation,  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  Celler;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5713 — To  amend  section  2401  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
the  time  for  filing  tort  actions  by  persons  under  the  age  of  21,  or  insane  or  mentally 
ill,  or  imprisoned  on  a  criminal  charge.  Mr.  Donohue;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5714 — To  amend  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  amnesty  for 
first  offenders  under  Federal  criminal  law,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Farbstein; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6053 — To  permit  the  compelling  of  testimony  with  respect  to  certain 
crimes,  and  the  granting  of  immunity  in  connection  therewith.  Mr.  Cramer; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6111 — To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center- 
Mr.  Corman;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6145 — To  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice.  Mr.  Hawkins; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6245 — To  amend  chapter  235  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  appellate  review  of  sentences  imposed  in  criminal  cases  arising  in  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Corman;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6249 — To  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice.  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6268 — To  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice.  Mr.  Helstoski; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6272 — To  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice.  Mr.  Howard; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6354 — To  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  protect  the  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  of  mentally  incompetent  persons  committed  thereunder,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Feighan;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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H.R.  6357 — To  assure  nondiscrimination  in  Federal  and  State  jury  selection 
and  service,  to  facilitate  the  desegregation  of  public  education  and  other  public 
facilities,  to  provide  judicial  relief  against  discriminatory  housing  practices,  to 
prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimidation,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Mr.  Gonzalez;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6386 — To  amend  title  18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  admissi¬ 
bility  in  evidence  of  confessions.  Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6400 — To  amend  title  18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  admissi¬ 
bility  in  evidence  of  confessions.  Mr.  Skubitz;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6501 — To  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice.  Mr.  William 
D.  Ford;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6542 — To  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice.  Mr.  Gilbert; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6687 — Relating  to  applications  for  writs  of  habeas  corpus  by  persons  in 
custody  pursuant  to  the  judgment  of  a  State  court.  Mr.  Poff;  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6709 — To  amend  title  18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  admissi¬ 
bility  in  evidence  of  confessions.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama;  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6944 — To  define  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  inferior 
courts  ordained  and  established  by  the  Congress  under  article  III  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  in  criminal  prosecutions  involving  admissions  or  con¬ 
fessions  of  the  accused.  Mr.  Patman;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6955 — To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center. 
Mr.  Rodino;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7091 — To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center. 
Mr.  McClory;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7092 — To  amend  title  18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  admissi¬ 
bility  in  evidence  of  confessions.  Mr.  McClory;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7095 — To  permit  the  compelling  of  testimony  with  respect  to  certain 
crimes,  and  the  granting  of  immunity  in  connection  therewith.  Mr.  McClory; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7215 — To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center. 
Mrs.  Kelly;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7339 — To  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice.  Mr.  Halpern; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7352 — To  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice.  Mr.  Bingham; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7361 — To  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice.  Mr.  Cohelan; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7384 — To  provide  comprehensive  rules  dealing  with  interrogation  which 
will  fully  protect  the  rights  and  interest  of  society  and  the  criminally  accused.  Mr. 
Taft;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7534 — To  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice.  Mr.  Eilberg; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7589 — To  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice.  Mr.  Yates; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7747 — To  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice.  Mr.  Fulton 
of  Tennessee;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7829 — To  provide  comprehensive  rules  dealing  with  interrogation  which 
will  fully  protect  the  rights  and  interest  of  society  and  the  criminally  accused.  Mr. 
Cleveland;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8500 — To  assure  nondiscrimination  in  Federal  and  State  jury  selection 
and  service,  to  provide  relief  against  discriminatory  employment  and  housing 
practices,  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence  and  intimidation,  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  Minish;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

House  Joint  Resolution  365 — Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
relating  to  the  power  of  courts  of  the  United  States  to  review  convictions  in  crimi¬ 
nal  actions.  Mr.  King  of  New  York;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

House  Joint  Resolution  418 — Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  authorize  Congress,  by  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses,  to 
override  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Savior;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

House  Joint  Resolution  420 — Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  authorize  Congress,  by  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses, 
to  override  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Whalley ;  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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House  Joint  Resolution  443 — Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  declare  any 
provision  of  law  unconstitutional.  Mr.  Devine;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  22 — Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  provide  that  the  voluntary  admission  or 
confession  of  the  accused  in  a  criminal  prosecution  shall  be  admissible  against 
him  in  anv  court  sitting  anvwhere  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  ruling  of 
a  trial  judge  admitting  an  admission  or  confession  as  voluntarilv  made  shall  not 
be  reversed  or  otherwise  disturbed  bv  the  Supreme  Court  or  anv  inferior  court 
established  bv  Congress  or  under  its  authoritv  if  such  ruling  is  supported  by 
competent  evidence.  Mr.  Ervin;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  383 — To  provide  improved  judicial  machinerv  for  the  selection  of  Federal 
juries,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Tv  dings;  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 

S.  384 — To  provide  improved  judicial  machinerv  for  the  selection  of  Federal 
juries,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Tv  dings;  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 

S.  385 — To  provide  improved  judicial  machinery  for  the  selection  of  Federal 
juries,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Tydings;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  386 — To  provide  improved  judicial  machinery  for  the  selection  of  Federal 
juries,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Tydings;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  387 — To  provide  improved  judicial  machinery  for  the  selection  of  Federal 
juries,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Tydings;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  674 — To  amend  title  18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  admissibility 
in  evidence  of  confessions.  Mr.  McClellan;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  677 — To  permit  the  compelling  of  testimony  with  respect  to  certain  crimes, 
and  the  granting  of  immunity  in  connection  therewith.  Mr.  McClellan;  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  915 — To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center.  Mr. 
McClellan;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  932 — To  provide  for  a  jury  trial  in  all  cases  of  criminal  contempt  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Thurmond;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  979 — To  provide  for  certain  jury  trials  in  condemnation  proceedings  in  dis¬ 
trict  courts  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Metcalf;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  989 — To  provide  improved  judicial  machinery  for  the  selection  of  Federal 
juries,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Tydings;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  992 — To  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice.  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  993 — To  provide  grants  for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  Regional 
Academies  of  Criminal  Justice.  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts;  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  1007 — To  amend  chapter  313,  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  commitment  of  certain  individuals  acquitted  for  offenses  against  the  United 
States  solely  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  Mr.  Tydings;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1026 — To  assure  nondiscrimination  in  Federal  and  State  jury  selection  and 
service,  to  provide  relief  against  discriminatory  employment  and  housing  prac¬ 
tices,  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimidation,  to  extend 
the  life  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr. 
Hart;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1033 — To  encourage  improvements  in  the  machinery  of  judicial  administra¬ 
tion  by  establishing  within  the  Department  of  Justice  the  Office  for  Judicial  As¬ 
sistance,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Tydings,  Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr.  McCarthy; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1130 — Establishing  certain  qualifications  for  persons  appointed  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Smathers;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1194 — To  define  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  inferior 
courts  ordained  and  established  by  the  Congress  under  article  III  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  in  criminal  prosecutions  involving  admissions  or 
confessions  of  the  accused.  Mr.  Ervin;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1318 — To  provide  improved  judicial  machinery  for  the  selection  of  juries, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Mr  Tydings;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1319 — To  provide  improved  judicial  machinery  for  the  selection  of  Federal 
juries,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Tydings;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1333 — Relating  to  the  admissibility  in  State  courts  of  certain  evidence. 
Mr.  Ribicoff;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1540 — To  amend  chapter  235  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  appellate  review  of  sentences  imposed  in  criminal  cases  arising  in  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Hruska;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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VI.  District  of  Columbia 

H.R.  320. — Relating  to  crime  and  criminal  procedure  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia.  Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia;  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.  R.  579 — Relating  to  crime  and  criminal  procedure  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Mr.  Flynt;  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  824 — To  authorize  the  acquisition,  training,  and  maintenance  of  dogs  to 
be  used  inlaw  enforcement  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  McMillan;  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  825 — To  provide  that  a  reasonable  attorney’s  fee  will  be  awarded  to  mem¬ 
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Appendix  E — Brief  Description  of  Operations  Research 


A  definition  of  this  new  interdisciplinary  approach  to  technical 
problem-solving,  as  presented  in  the  McGraw-Hill  “Encyclopedia  of 
Science  and  Technology,”  is  given  below.  The  subject  is  defined,  its 
objectives  and  subject-matter  described,  and  an  indication  given  of 
its  methodology,  useful  scope,  and  results. 

Operations  Research  1 

An  organized  and  systematized  study  of  complex  situations  such  as  arise  in 
the  activities  of  risk  taking  organizations  of  people  and  resources.  Business 
decisions  and  military  activities  are  important  examples  of  situations  studied  by 
operations  research.  Such  study  uses  a  specific  disciplinary  approach. 

Objectives.  The  purpose  of  operations  research  is  to  provide,  on  a  continuing 
and  regenerative  basis,  more  complete  and  explicit  understanding  of  complex 
situations  and  thus  to  supply  knowledge  for  more  rational  and  systematic  objec¬ 
tive-setting  and  decision-making  and  to  lead  toward  more  effective  joint  perform¬ 
ance  of  individuals  in  such  organizations.  Such  understanding  may  include 
descriptions  of  six  factors. 

Assumptions.  Underlying  one’s  understanding  of  a  situation  are  assumptions 
in  respect  to  both  its  external  environment  and  its  internal  composition.  Other 
assumptions  pertain  to  the  objectives  and  purposes  to  be  obtained  in  respect  to 
the  situation,  the  description  of  the  elements  in  the  situation  or  impinging  upon 
it,  and  the  interrelations  of  these  elements. 

Results.  The  actions,  the  relationships  required,  and  the  degree  of  commitment 
needed  to  achieve  theoretically  the  desired  results  need  descriptions  together  with 
the  theoretical  limits  on  such  results. 

Dynamic  range.  Descriptions  are  required  of  the  theoretical  range  of  responses 
of  the  situation  to  conceivable  volitional  actions  of  people,  activities  outside  the 
situation  but  related  to  it,  or  interactions  within  the  situation. 

Critical  factors.  In  a  situation,  changes  of  some  factors  in  magnitude,  intensity, 
frequency,  or  configuration,  dictate  a  need  for  change  in  the  situation  itself 
(either  in  objectives  and  purposes  or  to  maintain  existing  objectives  and  purposes). 
Measures  are  required  for  such  factors  to  observe  significant  changes  in  them  as 
compared  with  expectations. 

Classification  of  situations.  Operations  research  classifies  situations  as  to  their 
importance  to  the  achievement  of  the  over-all  objectives  and  purposes  of  the 
total  organization. 

Interrelations.  The  relation  of  individual  situations  to  each  other  and  to  the 
objectives  and  purposes  of  the  whole  organization  needs  description  together 
with  the  impact  of  such  situations  on  the  performance  of  the  whole. 

The  type  of  situation  in  which  operations  research  appears  to  be  most  useful  is 
that  where  (1)  sufficient  elements,  or  elements  of  such  character,  are  found  so 
that  their  relationship  is  not  intuitively  or  easily  discerned,  (2)  all  of  the  elements 
may  not  be  known,  or  the  elements  may  behave  in  a  not  readily  predictable  man¬ 
ner,  or,  in  general,  knowledge  is  incomplete  and  judgment  is  involved,  (3)  there 
can  be  alternatives  for  the  allocation  of  effort  and  related  and  resultant  effective¬ 
ness,  (4)  some  or  all  elements  impinging  upon  or  within  the  situation  are  in  a 
state  of  flux  and  hence  are  subject  to  change  for  causes  unknown,  including 
from  decisions  made  and  actions  taken  by  people  within  the  situation  itself,  and 
(5)  there  is  need  for  joint  performance  among  several  or  many  individuals  to 
obtain  desired  objectives  that  requires  a  degree  of  common  vision  or  mutual 
understanding  of  the  situation  to  achieve  the  desired  performance. 

Operations  research  frequently  studies  situations  involving  only  some  of  these 
conditions.  An  example  is  a  situation  containing  many  elements,  but  about  which 
it  is  assumed  that  the  properties  of  the  elements  are  given  or  are  predictable  within 

1  From  the  McGraw-Hill  “Encyclopedia  of  Science  and  Technology.’’  Copyright  ©  1960, 1966  by  McGraw- 
Hill,  Inc.  Used  by  permission  of  McGraw-Hill  Book  Cc. 
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stated  and  fixed  limits.  The  purpose  under  these  circumstances  may  be  to  obtain 
an  optimal  allocation  of  effort  and  related  and  resultant  effectiveness.  In  these 
cases  it  is  either  explicitly  or  tacitly  assumed  that  the  conditions  exist  in  isolation 
or  are  maintained  as  a  matter  of  policy  from  outside  the  situation  so  that  the  an¬ 
swers  found  are  applicable  only  within  the  stated  and  fixed  limits. 

Subjects.  The  subject  matter  of  operations  research  includes,  broadly,  the 
activities  of  risk-taking  organizations  of  people  and  resources.  Operations  research 
makes  certain  assumptions  about  these  organizations  and  their  activities.  It 
assumes  that  the  elements  of  such  activities  may  be  studied  as  if  they  were  systems. 
Numerous  and  significant  properties  may  be  described  concisely  because,  in  a 
broad  sense,  they  are  capable  of  being  arranged  in  an  orderly  fashion.  The  order 
may  be  repetitive,  structural,  or  on  any  basis  that  is  capable  of  formal  description. 
Activities  within  such  organizations  are  basically  rational  in  that  they  contain 
choices,  are  subject  to  logical  treatment,  and  profit  from  the  application  of  in¬ 
formation  and  hypothesis  derived  from  theoretical  and  empirical  study.  Such 
organizations  to  which  this  discipline  applies  are  not  physical,  but  socio-economic. 
Their  purpose  is  the  commitment  of  present  resources  to  future  expectations. 
They  exist  principally  to  make  and  take  risks  and  thereby  to  change  the  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  they  exist  and  in  turn  to  adapt  themselves  to  changes  in  the  en¬ 
vironment. 

In  dealing  with  these  organizations,  operations  research  assumes  further  that 
all  observable  phenomena,  their  periodicity,  regularity,  and  relations  are  knowledge 
at  best  about  past  or  present  conditions  and  are  subject  to  change  by  human  action 
within  or  without  the  organization.  Statements  about  this  behavior,  other  than 
purely  historical  statements,  are  assumed  to  be  statements  of  expectations. 
Therefore,  valid  statements  must  include  (1)  statements  of  the  assumptions  under¬ 
lying  expectations,  (2)  measurements  needed  to  test  the  validity  of  these  assump¬ 
tions  continuously  or  to  detect  changes  that  might  invalidate  them,  and  (3) 
statements  of  what  might  be  done  to  change  the  regularity,  periodicity,  and  rela¬ 
tionship  of  phenomena. 

In  this  reactive  situation,  operations  research  has  both  a  narrower  and  a  larger 
scope  compared  to  physics  and  biology.  On  the  one  hand,  all  that  the  results  can 
be  are  statements  that  give  expectations  an  operational  meaning.  They  are  not 
statements  of  natural  laws. 

On  the  other  hand,  knowledge,  within  this  discipline,  includes  identification  of 
theoretical  means  to  change  the  behavior  and  properties  of  the  universe  of  an 
organization,  rather  than  merely  means  to  exploit  and  manipulate  observed 
regularities  and  relationships. 

Methodology.  The  basic  methodology  is  that  of  modern  scientific  logic.  It  begins 
with  the  twofold  hypothesizing  or  model-building  stage.  The  first  step  is  to  make 
a  general  probabilistic  statement  about  input  and  output  phenomena  defined  in 
terms  relevant  to  the  situtation.  The  second  step  is  to  make  a  general  probabilistic 
statement  about  interrelations  and  interactions  within  the  systems  in  respect  to 
the  input-output  relationship. 

The  second  stage  is  the  threefold  one  of  validation,  exploration,  and  testing. 
In  it,  the  first  step  is  logical,  analytical,  or  numerical  exploration  and  testing  of 
the  hypothesis.  Then  comes  experimental  testing  of  the  hypothesis  as  the  action 
plan  for  achieving  results.  The  final  step  is  the  regenerative  one,  which  is  the 
feedback  from  the  validation  and  testing  to  the  hypothesis  for  the  purpose  of 
refining,  modifying,  or  changing  it. 

There  are  many  techniques;  some  are  general  purpose  ( see  Algebra;  Boolean 
Algebra;  Game  theory;  Logic;  Matrix  Theory;  Probability;  Set  Theory;  Statis¬ 
tics).  Others  are  special  purpose  ( see  Linear  Programming;  Queuing  Theory) 
applicable  within  this  discipline. 

Nature  of  results.  The  nature  of  expected  results  was  described  in  listing  the 
objectives  of  operations  research.  The  mode  of  explanation  of  a  complex  situation 
usually  takes  the  form  of  classifications,  characterizations,  structures,  and  models. 

The  first  three  forms  of  results  are  most  frequently  employed  in  describing 
phenomena;  for  example,  historical  demands  for  a  product,  or  setting  down  in 
understandable  form  large  masses  of  information,  for  example,  the  relation  of 
parts  and  subassemblies  to  a  line  of  finished  products. 

The  fourth  form,  the  model,  is  usually  employed  as  a  systems  representation 
of  the  relationships  of  phenomena  to  each  other,  their  interactions  on  each  other, 
and  with  decisions  made  by  people  in  the  real  situation.  The  model  displays  the 
effect  of  these  interactions  or  the  changes  in  them,  upon  some  desired  total 
outcome  or  the  actions  needed  to  achieve  theoretically  some  desired  outcome. 
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Scope.  The  exigencies  of  World  War  II  brought  attention  to  and  evidence  of 
the  effectiveness  of  systematic  study  of  complex  situations  through  the  use  of 
approaches  similar  to  those  used  in  the  physical  sciences.  During  this  period  the 
concept  of  a  separate  and  distinct  discipline  with  its  accompanying  professional 
work  was  not  apparent.  Teams,  consisting  of  members  trained  in  different  scien¬ 
tific  disciplines,  were  most  frequently  employed  to  obtain  a  balanced  approach 
approximating  that  of  a  comprehensive  discipline.  Since  then  operations  research 
has  been  extensively  applied  by  business  as  well  as  by  the  military. 

In  the  nonmilitary  field,  four  types  of  activities  are  carried  on:  (1)  development 
of  special-purpose  techniques  such  as  queueing  theory,  allocation  theory,  or  re¬ 
placement  theory,  (2)  application  of  the  special-purpose  techniques  to  specific 
situations  in  business,  (3)  study  of  opportunities  for  and  organizational  placement 
of  operations  research  to  realize  these  opportunities,  and  (4)  elaboration  of  the 
discipline  and  its  subject  matter  to  learn  the  valid  and  most  effective  basis  for  its 
use  in  an  organization  having  social  and  economic  objectives. 

Currently,  greatest  attention  is  to  applications  of  special-purpose  techniques. 
These  applications  are  largely  as  adjuncts  to  functions  already  in  existence  in 
business  organizations  such  as  industrial  engineering.  Operations  research  is 
gradually  being  recognized  by  business  managers  as  a  separate  profession  having 
unique  and  useful  purposes. 

This  slowness  may  be  a  natural  development  because  of  (1)  the  instinctive 
desire  to  do  small-scale  testing  first,  (2)  the  longer-term  commitment  of  people 
and  resources  needed  for  the  development  of  broader  areas  of  understanding,  and 
(3)  the  inevitable  existence  of  problems  which  themselves  are  symptons  of  larger 
challenges,  but  which  are,  nevertheless,  tractable  to  the  methods  of  operations 
research. 

These  applications  have  the  desirable  result  in  showing  the  applicability  and 
effectiveness  of  this  approach.  However,  there  is  the  danger  that  the  larger 
implications  for  the  work  may  be  lost  in  the  process.  As  an  example,  a  frequent 
application  is  in  the  allocation  of  effort  and  resources  for  optimal  production 
scheduling,  applying  the  technique  of  linear  programming.  In  this  situation  there 
are  usually  sufficient  elements  that  the  relationship  among  them  is  not  intuitively 
discerned,  or  the  nature  of  the  actions  to  be  taken  to  obtain  an  optimal  solution 
is  not  apparent. 

To  use  the  particular  technique,  it  is  usually  assumed  that  (1)  what  is  to  be 
produced  in  a  given  period  is  known  and  can  be  held  fixed,  (2)  judgment  of  merit 
is  known  and  can  be  defined  as  a  single-valued  mathematical  function,  (3)  the 
relation  of  volume  to  cost  is  known  and  may  be  assumed  as  linear,  at  least  over 
a  known  range,  and  (4)  the  production  process  can  be  adequately  described  by 
a  set  of  mathematical  equations  (most  usually  linear)  that  tell  how  much  of  each 
resource  involved  in  the  process  goes  into  each  product.  What  is  commonly 
sought  is  a  specific  answer  to  an  aggravating  problem. 

In  this  approach,  the  same  tools  are  used  that  are  being  used  in  operations 
research.  But  in  its  purpose  and  basic  assumptions,  as  well  as  in  its  results,  this 
approach  differs  sharply  from  operations  research  and  should  not  be  confused 
with  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  assumes  the  reality  of  the  symptom,  whereas  a  basic 
assumption  of  operations  research  is  that  a  symptom  only  indicates  where  work  is 
needed  but  does  not,  by  itself,  indicate  the  nature  of  the  problem.  Secondly,  this 
common  approach  assumes  that  problems  in  a  business  or  in  other  risk-taking 
organizations  can  be  treated  in  isolation,  whereas  operations  research  always 
assumes  that  its  subject  matter  is  an  interrelated  and  interdependent  system 
having  problems  which  can  only  be  treated  effectively  as  systemic  rather  than 
mechanic. 

The  distinction  between  problems  treated  within  such  limiting  conditions  and 
problems  treated  as  symptomatic  of  underlying  causes  within  a  system  may  w’ell 
delineate  the  approximate  dividing  line  between  the  use  of  operations  research 
for  efficiency  purposes,  as  in  industrial  engineering  directed,  to  ward  obtaining  most 
efficient  solutions  of  the  designs  under  stated  conditions  (where  the  statements  of 
conditions  are  obtained  by  other  means  and  from  other  sources),  and  operations 
research  as  a  unique  technique  directed  toward  obtaining  and  disclosing  more 
explicit  understanding. 

The  increasing  size  and  diversity  of  business  organizations,  the  increasing  scope 
and  rapidity  of  technological  change,  and  the  increasing  social  expectations  of 
society  from  such  business  organizations  pose  new  challenges  and  greater  oppor¬ 
tunities.  The  need  for  more  explicit  understanding  of  these  new  situations  and  for 
appropriate  information  with  which  to  continue  to  achieve  effective  joint  perform¬ 
ance  from  business  organizations,  creates  the  opportunities  for  operations  research. 
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It  is  from  a  perception  of  the  new  demands  that  impetus  to  the  development  of 
operations  research  is  likely  to  come.  While  the  tools  of  operations  research  in  their 
origin  were  not  designed  for  problems  of  this  kind  but  rather,  as  the  name  implies, 
for  the  analysis  of  the  complexities  in  immediate  operations,  the  people  who  sense 
and  anticipate  these  new  basic  needs  for  understanding  increasingly  see  in  opera¬ 
tions  research  a  promising  approach  for  the  identification,  description,  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  situations  created  by  these  needs  and  demands.  ( See  “Industrial 
Engineering.”)  [M.L.H.] 

Bibliography:  J.  F.  McCloskey  and  F.  N.  Trefethen  (eds.).  “Operations  Re¬ 
search  for  Management,”  vol.  1,  1954;  Operations  Research  Group  at  Case 
Institute,  “Comprehensive  Bibliography  on  Operations  Research,  1958.” 
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This  appendix  contains  literature  describing  various  aspects  of  a 
plan  developed  by  the  Police  Department  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  based 
on  the  concept  that  business  establishments  will  accept  and  respond 
to  a  nominally  legal  responsibility  to  take  due  precautions  against 
burglary.  Included  in  the  section  are  (1)  an  historical  description  of 
the  plan,  (2)  documentation  of  the  plan  itself,  (3)  reports  of  progress 
in  its  implementation.  The  historical  account  was  extracted  from  a 
speech  by  Mr.  Kai  R.  Martensen,  formerly  police  lieutenant  with  the 
Oakland  Police  Department  and  currently  serving  on  the  staff  of 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  in  Washington, 
D.C.  The  other  documentation  and  progress  reports  were  supplied 
by  R.  J.  Preston,  chief  of  police,  Oakland  Police  Department. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  OAKLAND  ORDINANCE  1 
(By  Kai  R.  Martensen) 

I  would  like  to  say  to  start  off  that  the  first  thing  we  have  to  reaffirm  that  law 
enforcement  is  everybody’s  business.  Law  enforcement  is  not  a  game  of  cops  and 
robbers  in  which  the  citizen  plays  the  part  of  a  tree.  The  total  community  effort 
requires  full  participation  and  support  of  the  people,  the  citizens,  the  family,  the 
groups  within  the  community — that’s  all  groups,  the  legislative  body,  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  machinery  of  government,  and  of  course  us,  the  police.  *  *  * 
What  happens  if  the  merchant  is  a  victim  of  a  burglary  because  he  failed  to  close 
a  window  or  failed  to  make  sure  that  he  had  a  secure  lock  or  he  failed  to  have  a 
night  light  over  the  safe?  Would  we  hear  any  outrageous  cry  from  the  community? 
No,  that’s  his  tough  luck,  is  usually  the  response  that  we  get.  Now,  what  about 
the  owner  who  never  really  takes  the  time  to  inspect  his  premises  to  see  that 
they  are  secure,  and  is  a  constant  victim  of  burglaries?  I  dare  say  we  do  not  hear 
too  much  in  the  way  of  a  hue  and  cry  from  the  community.  Nevertheless,  the 
merchant  has  to  assume  his  responsibility  to  himself,  to  his  business,  and  to  the 
community  as  a  citizen  to  insure  that  his  premises  are  properly  secured.  Now, 
the  commission  of  a  burglary  triggers  a  series  of  actions,  starting  off  with  the 
police  department  being  called  to  the  scene.  We  have  police  reporting  the  crime. 
We  have  a  preliminary  investigation.  We  have  a  follow-up  investigation.  We  have 
a  prosecution.  Hopefully,  we  find  ourselves  with  a  person  who  has  been  convicted. 
We  have  then  custodial  care,  some  treatment,  and  then  later  on  releasing  back 
into  the  community  under  supervision.  Now,  this  takes  considerable  of  the 
taxpayer’s  money. 

If  we  take  a  hypothetical  case  where  a  burglar  is  caught,  prosecuted,  spends 
three  years  in  the  state  prison,  we  find  ourselves  with  a  cost  of  pretty  near  $7,500 
for  that  one  particular  burglary  in  one  particular  case.  If  he  happens  to  have  a 
wife  and  two  kids  they  have  to  go  on  welfare,  and  that’s  an  additional  $7,000 
that  the  welfare  has  to  pay.  So,  that  one  burglary  has  cost  the  taxpayers — that’s 
the  businessmen — and  the  community,  the  citizens — $14,500.  We  wonder  why  it 
is  that  city  and  community  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  cost  when  we  analyze  our 
burglaries  to  find  that  most  of  the  burglaries  are  caused  by  the  carelessness  and 
inconsideration  of  the  businessman,  about  properly  securing  his  place  of  business. 
But,  before  continually  hitting  you  on  top  of  the  head,  let’s  take  a  look  at  law 
enforcement  and  its  role  in  fighting  crime.  Evaluate  our  success  today — and  you 
just  have  to  read  the  FBI  bulletins  and  the  Uniform  Crime  Report — it  becomes 
increasingly  clear  that  the  city  police  departments  and  city  governments  are  not 

1  Proceedings,  11th  Annual  Seminar,  American  Society  for  Industrial  Security,  Oct.  12,  13,  14,  1965, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  Pp.  88-90.  Reproduced  with  permission  of  William  D. 
Wright,  Jr.,  executive  director,  American  Society  for  Industrial  Security. 
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prepared  or  fully  structured  to  handle  the  complicated  days  of  urban  living.  We 
are  confronted  by  an  increasing  demand  for  police  service.  Also,  we  are  faced  with 
the  realization — that’s  us,  the  police — that  there  are  forty  other  agencies  and 
departments  in  city  government  all  vying  for  the  tax  dollar.  Consequently,  we  in 
the  police  field  have  to  bring  about  a  change  in  our  thinking  of  what  the  basic 
police  task  is  and  what  we  should  do  about  it.  For  example,  we  are  now  working — 
are  attempting  to  get  police  administrators  to  zero  in  on  the  causes  of  crime  more 
so  than  the  results.  Have  you  ever  considered  how  much  we  really  do  in  the  area 
of  prevention?  Most  of  our  activity — most  of  our  energy — is  preoccupied  with  what 
has  happened.  We  are  all  wrapped  up  in  the  reporting — we  are  all  wrapped  up  in 
the  investigation,  the  worrying  about  what  has  happened.  What  would  be  the 
result  if  we  changed  our  attitude  and  started  going  towards  “Let’s  prevent  some 
of  this  activity?”  Let’s  turn  our  energy  towards  rooting  out  the  causes  of  crime. 
Now,  the  soundness  of  this  concept  is  nothing  really  new  in  the  police  field,  for  we 
start  with  the  hypothesis  that  we  get  better  results  and  longer  lasting  effect 
when  the  causes  are  identified  and  when  there  is  modification,  correction,  or  elimi¬ 
nation  of  these  causes,  the  basic  function  of  law  enforcement  being  in  the  area  of 
prevention.  However,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  basic  police  purpose,  that  of 
prevention  of  crime,  the  police  control  the  people  and  their  environment  in  such  a 
manner  to  win  compliance  with  laws  and  regulations.  Now,  we  know  that  crime 
and  misconduct  of  any  type  under  the  police  control  result  from  the  coexistence 
of  two  factors.  One,  the  desire — somebody  has  the  desire  to  commit  the  misdeed. 
And  second  of  all,  the  belief  that  the  opportunity  to  do  so  exists.  When  either  of 
these  two  factors  is  missing,  then  criminal  acts  will  not  be  committed.  So, therefore, 
we  in  the  police  field  have  been  attempting  to  eliminate  or  reduce  these  two  factors. 
One  task  is  to  prevent  or  eradicate  the  criminality  in  the  individual — brainwash 
him.  The  second  area  embraces  all  security  measures  desired  to  hamper  or  prevent 
criminal  operation.  We  could  accomplish  our  task  very  easily  by  doing  one  of  two 
things.  Eliminating  people  or  eliminating  opportunity  to  commit  crime.  Now, 
the  business  owner  who  has  been  burglarized  for  a  second,  third  and  fourth  time 
in  rapid  succession  is  pretty  much  disturbed.  I  assume  he  wants  to  know  right 
away,  what  do  the  police  intend  to  do  about  this  offense,  what  action  is  being 
taken  to  get  his  property  back,  to  catch  the  culprit,  and  what  are  they  going  to  do 
about  any  future  attacks  on  his  property?  These  are  questions  that  are  reasonable 
and  proper  and  should  be  asked.  The  business  owner  is  a  taxpayer  of  some  import 
in  the  community,  and  certainly  has  a  right  to  ask  this  question  of  the  local  law 
enforcement  agency. 

Questions  like  this  to  the  local  police  chief,  would  bring  about,  I  would  assume, 
the  first  to  be  a  defensive  reaction.  I  would  say  that,  in  most  cases,  after  the  first 
defensive  mechanism  subsides,  the  police  chief  will  undertake  a  good  objective 
appraisal  of  his  security  measures  and  his  preventive  patrol  techniques.  Our 
present  position  is  that  this  evaluation  must  be  done  with  greater  enthusiasm 
and  greater  vigor,  and  be  thoroughly  imaginative,  not  bound  by  any  traditional 
methods  that  we  have  used  in  the  past  or  any  habits  that  we  have  gotten  into. 
We  must — this  is  the  police — we  must  be  ready  to  attack  the  problem  from  all 
possible  directions,  even  if  the  approach  to  the  plan  or  the  procedure  departs 
from  generally-accepted  patterns  of  the  methods  of  attack  which  both  the  police 
and  the  public  are  accustomed  to.  Hopefully,  you  will  see  some  activities  in  areas 
the  police  will  get  into  that  will  be  foreign  to  them  and  why  should  the  police 
get  involved?  This  may  be  caused  by  this  redirection  of  the  police  aim. 

Some  of  the  more  novel  methods  that  have  been  generated  by  this  police 
thinking  include  the  use  of  a  tactical,  a  flexible  force,  that  many  departments 
augment  their  regular  patrol  forces  with.  Or,  another  technique  is  the  saturation 
technique  that  was  used  in  New  York’s  Operation  25.  San  Francisco  uses  it  with 
their  S-squads  when  they  saturate  a  particular  area  with  a  high  incidence  of  crime. 
We  are  now  seeing  the  use  of  random  patrols  through  the  use  of  game  theories. 
Hooked  up  with  computers,  we  analyze  crime  conditions  and  send  out  a  patrol  in  a 
random  manner,  the  police  picking  out  those  areas  of  high  crime  incidence.  And 
we  are  developing  more  and  more  information,  disseminating  it  faster,  more 
effectively — such  as  in  Oakland  where  we  developed  a  beat-hazard  information 
bulletin  where  every  officer  received  a  recap  of  his  beat,  recap  of  all  his  problems, 
and  he  was  issued  a  book  here  to  help  him  prevent  this  crime  from  happening. 

Now  let’s  take  a  look  at  Oakland,  since  I’m  sort  of  familiar  with  their  activities, 
and  see  what  they  have  done  in  the  area  of  developing  a  burglary  prevention 
program.  *  *  *  We  must  embark  on  programs  that  develop  within  the  com¬ 
munity  a  thinking,  or  climate,  of  public  awareness  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
responsibility.  It  should  become  feasible  within  the  community  to  accept  its 
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own  responsibility  and  demand  the  same  from  the  fellow-citizens.  Now,  whether 
this  is  on  an  individual  or  business  basis  makes  no  difference.  Certainly  we  can 
neither  assume  this  is  an  easy  or  simple  task  to  accomplish,  nor  can  we  anticipate 
a  complete  success.  Every  city  has  unique  characteristics  about  it  and  each  city 
has  to  decide  the  focal  point  for  its  efforts'.  Usually  these  efforts  will  depend  on 
the  local  crime  conditions  which  exist  in  the  community.  Regardless  of  the 
particular  problem  or  crime  condition  where  a  situation  is  chosen  for  emphasis, 
any  worthwhile  degree  of  success  first  depends  on  public  information  and  education. 

Commercial  burglary  was  a  critical  problem  in  Oakland.  It  was  worth  testing 
this  program  to  see  if  we  could  prevent  it.  Our  prior  efforts  toward  minimizing 
this  problem  of  burglary  were  not  unique.  Haphazardly,  we  prevailed  upon  our 
street  patrol  officers  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  merchants,  talk  to  them, 
ascertain  emergency  information  in  case  we  had  to  get  them  during  night  hours, 
and  also,  if  they  had  a  chance,  to  talk  burglary  prevention  and  tell  them  to  put  a 
bigger  lock  on  their  door,  or  something  of  this  nature.  Well,  after  we  analyzed  this 
in  1957,  we  saw  that  we  had  not  really  accomplished  anything;  commercial 
burglaries  were  on  the  increase.  So,  in  1957  we  decided  to  break  with  traditional 
methods  in  dealing  with  this  particular  crime.  We  placed  greater  emphasis  on  the 
prevention  of  the  burglary,  not  waiting  until  the  crime  occurred.  The  object  of  this 
program,  initially,  was  to  make  the  establishment  more  secure,  more  difficult  to 
attack.  This  would  either  deter  or  prolong  the  burglar  at  the  scene  trying  to  get  in. 
In  addition,  chances  of  apprehension  would  therefore  increase,  because  the  burglar 
who  persisted  over  an  extended  period  of  time  would  be  more  likely  to  be  caught. 

Now  the  program  substance  was  for  each  beat  officer  to  contact  all  the  com¬ 
mercial  businesses  on  his  beat  and  conduct  a  personal  inspection  of  the  premises, 
gathering  pertinent  information  and  pointing  out  the  need  for  security.  This  was 
a  preplanned,  much  publicized  program,  and  we  had  a  good  cooperative  spirit  from 
the  merchants  in  the  community  and  the  program  got  off  to  a  big  start.  The 
highlight  of  this  program  was  publication  of  a  six-page  booklet  on  burglary  preven¬ 
tion.  This  publication  served  as  an  educational  medium  for  the  businessman.  It 
introduced  the  concept  that  the  police  and  the  merchant  were  working  toward  the 
same  aim,  that  the  function  of  the  police  department  was  to  reduce  the  time 
available  for  entry,  through  conspicuous  and  conscientious  patrol.  The  business¬ 
man’s  function  was  to  increase  the  time  necessary  for  entry.  Techniques  and 
devices  for  improving  security  were  discussed  in  this  pamphlet,  plus  highlights  of 
how  to  secure  your  particular  establishment,  through  a  schematic  drawing  showing 
the  possible  points,  or  the  most  likely  points  of  entry. 

Another  worthwhile  development  in  this  program  was  a  business  information 
form,  where  we  ascertained  items  about  the  business  relative  to  its  potential 
burglary  security,  or  its  potential  burglary  hazard.  Second  of  all  we  obtained 
information  relative  to  the  security  in  existence  in  that  particular  building. 
Third,  in  that  particular  form  we  developed,  was  the  access  to  that  building,  which 
provided  access  to  a  burglar,  meaning  which  we  had  to  curtail  or  put  the  strength 
of  our  patrol  on  that  particular  area.  Last  was  emergency  information  we  needed 
in  case  we  had  to  get  hold  of  the  owner. 

This  form  was  filled  out  on  every  business  establishment — or  at  least  we  at¬ 
tempted  to — by  the  beat  officer,  and  then  this  was  to  be  housed  in  the  Com¬ 
munications  Center  of  the  Police  Department  and  available  immediately  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  whenever  the  need  may  arise. 

This  program  was  in  operation  for  six  months.  We  reviewed  our  success  to  date. 
We  found  that  we  had  some  4,000  inspections  completed.  This  averaged  only  12.8 
completed  inspections  a  day.  We  had  some  problems.  We  found  there  were  many 
unanticipated  interruptions  due  to  other  pressing  needs  for  manpower  so  engaged. 
In  other  words,  we  found  out  that  because  we  were  doing  prevention  this  didn’t 
mean  the  burglars  were  stopping.  They  didn’t  give  us  a  chance.  They  were  still 
operating. 

Second  of  all,  the  precise  number  of  businesses  eligible  for  the  inclusion  in  the 
program  was  unknown,  and  the  estimated  10,000  was  a  very  poor  estimate.  It  was 
under. 

Thirdly,  the  physical  layouts  of  the  buildings  varied  greatly.  Some  buildings 
took  ten  minutes  for  inspection,  while  other  buildings  took  several  hours  to  inspect. 

Fourth,  it  appeared  that  the  businessman  welcomed  this  opportunity  to  talk 
to  the  policeman.  And,  with  the  businessman,  being  gregarious,  and  the  policeman, 
finding  somebody  to  talk  to,  the  ten-minute  inspection  lasted  longer  than  it  should 
have. 

Finally,  it  seemed  that  the  individual  inspecting  officer’s  only  interest  in  the 
program  was  that  of  quantity,  not  of  quality  of  this  inspection  program.  We  were 
not  able  to  complete  the  entire  inspection  of  all  the  businesses  within  our  com- 
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munity.  But  we  did  have  some  benefit  gains  from  this  particular  program.  One, 
through  publicity,  and  through  the  contacts  we  did  make,  we  at  least  had  the 
businessman  security-oriented.  The  officer,  we  found,  was  just  as  unschooled  in 
security  measures  and  we  found  that  after  this  program  was  in  effect,  officers 
became  security-oriented  and  were  better  able  to  analyze,  during  their  routine 
patrol,  hazard  situations  that  existed  in  their  beats. 

Second,  the  Police  Department  developed  a  business  information  record  that 
we  consider  confidential,  and  rather  than  have  any  officer  fill  it  out,  we  prevailed 
upon  the  licensing  department  to  enclose  this  blank  form  along  with  their  business 
license  renewal  slip,  so  that  we  would  receive  this  completed  form  every  quarter 
or  every  year,  depending  on  how  often  the  renewal  slip  went  out.  At  the  last  count, 
we  were  getting  an  eighty-three  per  cent  return  on  this  card,  which  is  adequate 
enough  to  keep  the  system  in  operation  and  effective.  These  cards  are  filed  with 
our  Communications  Section  and  are  available  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 

The  third  development  of  our  program  was  the  development  and  the  institution 
of  what  we  call  the  “Insecure  Premise  Report.”  This  is  a  piece  of  paper,  a  two-part 
piece  of  paper  that  is  filled  out  by  the  officer  every  time  he  comes  upon  a  business 
that  is  insecure  from  his  standpoint  of  inspection,  whether  the  proprietor  is  there 
or  not.  And  it’s  usually  when  the  proprietor  is  not  there.  During  the  night  hours, 
he  will  be  patrolling  around,  finds  a  door  open,  finds  a  poor  back  lock,  finds  a  night 
light  out,  finds  insecure  lighting.  He  completes  one  of  these  forms.  Now  this  is  not 
unique.  Many  police  departments  do  this.  He  leaves  one  copy  at  the  door,  in  the 
mailbox  or  something  of  this  nature.  But  in  Oakland,  we  have  a  second  form  — 
I  should  say  a  second  copy — of  this  particular  form,  that  goes  into  our  Crime 
Analysis  Section,  which  then  determines  the  number  of  burglaries  that  occur  in 
that  particular  location  and  the  number  of  other  insecure  premise  reports  made 
on  that  particular  location.  These  are  noted  on  the  back  of  the  form  and  given  to 
the  day  officer,  who  makes  a  personal  contact  with  the  merchant  receiving  this 
Insecure  Premise  Report.  At  this  time  he  has  an  entree.  “You  know  that  our 
officer  being  aggressive,  found  your  door  open.  We  want  you  to  know  that  we  are 
interested  in  this,”  and  gives  him  the  pitch  on  burglary  dimension. 

Also,  we  have  on  this  particular  form,  a  little  space  of  several  boxes  slanted 
toward:  What  action  is  this  man  taking  relative  to  improving  his  security  or 
prevention?  We  found  that  this  program,  even  though  it  started  in  ’57  and  ’58 
did  not  complete  it,  but  we  found  some  benefits  from  it.  However,  not  being  con¬ 
tent,  we  again  evaluated  our  experiences  and  found  that  we  were  not  really  solving 
the  burglary  prevention  problem  considering  our  available  resources.  Our 
experience  was  pretty  much  analogous  to  that  of  door-shaking,  or  inspecting  store 
doors.  We  know  that  it  is  not  the  number  of  times  a  door  is  physically  checked 
that  produces  a  desired  preventative  effect.  So  this  planning  policy  and  procedure 
still  exists  with  many  police  departments.  But  it  is  the  proper  selection  of  which 
doors  to  inspect  that  is  the  real  crux  of  the  program.  Studies  of  several  depart¬ 
ments  did  not  bear  out  that  the  number  of  times  a  door  was  inspected  or  checked, 
the  greater  the  chance  of  catching  the  burglar.  We  found  that  we  had  to  check 
those  establishments  which  were  of  high-hazard  occupancy,  or  occupancy  more 
susceptible  to  criminal  attack.  These  are  the  ones  that  all  warrant  more 
preventive  activity  on  our  part.  So  we  concluded  that  our  efforts  should  be  similar 
with  this  to  burglary  prevention.  We  should  work  on  those  business  establish¬ 
ments  that  were  constantly  being  attacked  by  burglars. 

In  1962  we  had  some  2,500  commercial  burglaries.  Forty-eight  percent  of  these 
were  single-time  burglaries  to  a  particular  community,  or  particular  business. 
That  is,  over  1,000  businesses  were  hit  only  once  during  a  particular  year.  Now. 
Only  446  establishments  accounted  for  the  remainder  of  the  fifty-two  per  cent. 
So  we  found,  out  of  this  446,  141  places  or  locations  that  were  burglarized  more 
than  3  times  during  the  year.  So  it  was  our  conclusion — sort  of  obvious — that  some 
security  defect  probably  existed  in  these  business  establishments.  As  indicated 
earlier,  burglaries  are  often  committed  by  opportunists.  They  are  always  looking 
out,  always  alert  for  possible  physical  defects  or  weaknesses  in  a  particular  prem¬ 
ise.  Seasoned  performers,  or  our  professional  criminals,  are  also  looking  for  an 
easy  “go,”  and  will  pass  a  hard-go  in  favor  of  an  easy-go  in  regards  to  a  building. 
So,  it’s  reasonably  clear  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  operate  on  those  areas  where 
a  business  is  lax  or  insecure.  Our  program  was  now  directed  at  those  establish¬ 
ments  that  had  been  burglarized  two  or  more  times  during  a  single  year.  As  a 
starter,  we  developed  an  educational  program.  We  developed  a  program  to  point 
out  to  the  businessman  and  to  the  citizen,  his  responsibility  to  the  community 
and  to  himself.  We  also  pointed  out  the  possible  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  them 
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individually  and  collectively  if  they  provided  adequate  security,  once  identified 
by  us  as  to  what  area  he  should  get  into. 

First  of  all,  we  detailed  two  experienced  burglary  investigators  to  ascertain 
all  the  possible  activities  available  to  the  merchant  in  regard  to  burglary  security. 
They,  with  the  aid  of  alarm  companies,  lock  manufacturers,  insurance  companies, 
construction  people,  developed  a  wealth  of  data  and  a  wealth  of  procedures  and 
techniques  and  demonstrations.  Having  once  completed  this  education  phase  we 
then  started  the  banquet  circuit  through  all  the  merchants  associations,  all  the 
downtown,  the  local  business  groups,  manufacturing,  anybody  that  would  listen 
to  us.  We  gave  a  little  hour  program,  explaining  what  burglary  prevention  would 
entail,  what  some  of  the  devices  are  that  are  available,  and  what  the  merchant 
himself  should  do  about  this.  So  the  better  part  of  the  year  we  just  engaged  in 
trying  to  sell  the  businessman  on  prevention. 

Adjunct  to  this,  the  Police  Department  in  Oakland  was  the  first  department  to 
say  this  was  such  a  degree  of  necessity  that  a  specialized  unit  would  have  to  be 
developed  to  carry  on  and  to  be  responsible  for  seeing  that  this  operation  was 
carried  on  and  that  the  entire  community  was  informed.  We  organized  what  we 
call  the  Burglary  Security  Section.  Since  that  time  we’ve  dropped  “burglary” 
and  added  on  other  areas,  so  it  is  now  called  just  the  “Security  Section.”  We 
staffed  it,  maintained  files  for  quick  identification  of  premises,  frequency  of 
burglaries  per  area  and  where  robberies  were  frequent.  We  have  established  now 
a  follow-up  program  which  includes  a  personal  contact  with  the  business  owner,  a 
thorough  inspection  of  his  premises,  and  furnishing  burglary  prevention  literature. 
Specific  hazardous  conditions  are  described  in  a  report  that  the  officer  fills  out  at 
his  initial  inspection,  and  these  are  gone  over  with  the  merchant.  We  point  the 
areas  where  he  needs  to  beef  up  his  security.  We  also  have,  on  this  particular  form, 
an  area  and  an  activity  for  follow-up.  We  check  back  at  a  reasonable  time  to 
make  sure  he  has  carried  out  his  promises.  One  of  the  areas  of  deficiencies  we  had 
in  our  initial,  1957  prevention  program  was  that  the  merchant  would  agree  he 
would  do  this;  we  never  went  back  to  find  out.  We  would  find  out  that  when  we 
went  back  six  months  later,  lo  and  behold,  they  had  just  gotten  around  to  it. 
This  form  we  have  developed — and  the  procedures  we  have  developed — we  con¬ 
stantly  go  back  to  make  sure  that  the  merchant  carries  out  his  end  of  the  bargain. 

This  educational  effort  had  to  be  followed  up  by  some  kind  of  insurance — what 
I  like  to  call  an  “expression  of  the  will  of  an  informed  public.”  In  this  particular 
case,  it  was  in  the  form  of  legislation  enacted  by  our  City  Council.  The  local 
legislators  decided  after  we  explained  the  problem,  that  security  standards  were 
reasonable  and  that  the  education  program  we  had  embarked  upon  should  have 
some  backbone.  Again  putting  the  responsibility  of  the  security  of  a  business  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  business  owner  and  making  sure  that  his  premise  is  physically 
secure.  After  discussion  with  our  Fire  Marshal’s  Office,  our  City  Attorney’s 
Office  and  representatives  of  the  City  Building  Department  and  other  appropriate 
departments  to  be  sure  that  no  conflict  existed,  we  had  enacted  a  Municipal  Code 
Ordinance.  This  set  forth  standards  and  guidelines  for  the  physical  security,  for 
the  installation  and  maintenance  of  photoelectric,  ultrasonic  and  other  intrusion 
protection  devices  that  may  be  required  when  conditions  dictate.  In  1963,  De¬ 
cember,  the  Council  passed  this  particular  ordinance.  The  effective  date  was  six 
months  after  the  passage.  So  it  gave  us  six  months  again  to  go  back  to  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  start  telling  them  about  what  they  should  do  in  regard  to  security. 

The  burglary  security  section  had  the  additional  job  of  carrying  on  this  work 
and  spreading  word  about  the  new  ordinance.  The  ordinance  gives  some  more 
weight  to  the  entree  for  the  Police  Department  representative  going  in,  conducting 
the  inspection.  *  *  * 

Now  how  does  this  program  operate?  Well,  within  the  Department  every 
Burglar  Report,  every  suspicious-circumstances  burglar  report,  or  a  check  burglar 
report,  plus  the  insecure  premise  reports,  are  forwarded  to  this  particular  section — 
the  Burglary  Security  Section.  A  check  is  made  of  the  location  files  to  see  if  there 
is  any  more  activity  at  that  particular  location,  or  any  previous  burglary  or 
criminal  activity  at  that  location.  These  are  combined  and  given  to  a  commanding 
officer  of  the  unit  to  review  and  to  make  a  decision.  This  decision  as  to  whether 
a  premise  is  to  be  inspected  or  not  is  predicated  on  several  factors:  1)  the  frequency 
of  attack  upon  the  business.  2)  the  point  of  entry.  3)  any  item  in  the  report 
indicating  a  lack  of  security.  4)  the  type  and  the  amount  of  loss.  5)  the  workload 
that  the  inspecting  officer  may  have.  These  premises  that  are  chosen  are  then 
assigned  to  an  officer  for  an  on-site  inspection  and  with  some  notations  by  the 
commanding  officer  indicating  particular  scrutiny  for  certain  areas.  The  officer 
then  makes  the  inspection,  contacts  the  proprietor,  and  right  aw’ay  explains  what 
the  burgler  prevention  program  is  about.  He  gives  them  the  necessary  literature, 
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the  burglary  prevention  literature,  and  we  also  have  recapped  the  Burglary 
Prevention  Ordinance  that  we  give  to  the  merchant.  And  then,  we  also,  together 
with  the  merchant,  inspect  the  building.  The  officer  completes  an  inspection 
report,  indicating  those  items  that  the  merchant  should  secure,  or  improve,  or 
add,  and  he  discusses  with  the  merchant  a  practical  date  for  the  completion  of 
these  activities  and  assigns  a  follow-up  date.  These,  then,  are  brought  back, 
placed  in  a  particular  file,  when  that  day  comes  up,  part  of  the  activity  of  the 
inspecting  officer  is  to  go  back  to  the  merchant  and  see  those  items  that  have  been 
discussed  to  see  if  they  have  actually  been  carried  out  by  the  merchant.  We  know 
that  some  merchants  require  two  or  three  visits  to  make  sure  that  he  gets  the 
word  and  conducts  this  particular  phase.  All  during  the  initial  contact  and  the 
subsequent  follow-up  investigations  or  inspections,  the  officer  stresses  voluntary 
compliance.  Since  the  enactment  of  this  ordinance  we  have  not  had  to  prosecute 
any  businessman  for  not  abiding  by  the  sections  of  the  ordinance.  We  find  that 
in  some  cases  we  have  had  to  give  the  officer  discretion  as  to  what  he  could  provide, 
what  he  could  make  sure  the  proprietor  would  carry  out.  In  some  businesses  it 
was  just  impossible  to  carry  out  the  existence  or  the  statutes  to  the  letter.  Again, 
desire  to  cooperate  is  more  important  than  the  actual,  literal  carrying  out  the 
statute  to  this  fullest  extent.  The  main  thing  we’re  interested  in  is  reducing 
burglaries. 

In  three  cases,  the  merchant  went  so  far  as  to  not  do  anything  and  we  had  to 
send  what  we  call  a  “Notice  of  Deficiency,”  explaining  what  the  deficiencies 
were,  what  action  he  had  to  take,  the  date  he  had  to  have  them  done,  and  then, 
of  course,  there  is  the  last  line  “if  you  don’t  do  this  we  will  have  to  prosecute.” 
Needless  to  say,  these  three  merchants  got  to  work. 

What  has  been  the  result?  The  ordinance  has  been  in  effect  since  early  June, 
1964.  It  has  been  in  effect  only  a  short  time.  Now,  some  quality-analysis  is  possible. 
In  a  study  made  of  the  burglary  experiences  of  business  contacted  in  1963,  prior 
to  the  ordinance — but  still  with  many  merchants  agreeing — we  found  the  security 
section  revealed  a  dramatic  decrease  of  burglaries  and  losses  by  those  establish¬ 
ments  complying  with  the  suggestions  for  security  made  by  the  officers.  Of  par¬ 
ticular  importance  to  the  police  is  the  number  of  apprehensions  at  the  scene  of 
the  crime,  where  silent  alarms  were  put  into  effect.  The  second  study  revealed 
there  was  a  sixty-five  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  attempted  burglaries. 
When  we  analyzed  these,  we  found  that  25  percent  of  these  attempts  were  at 
those  establishments  that  beefed  up  their  security  operation  or  the  security 
aspects  of  their  business.  In  other  words,  we  did  prevent  entry  into  the  building 
and  on  top  of  that,  were  able  to  catch  somebody  trying  to  get  in.  For  the  first 
eight  months  of  this  year  the  two  patrolmen  in  the  security  section  have  con¬ 
tacted  some  764  establishments.  Of  these,  103  have  installed  an  alarm  system, 
502  have  beefed  up  their  physical  security  and  159  are  still  on  the  “waiting  for 
follow-up  action”  list. 

To  give  you  some  illustrative  views  here,  I  have  a  few  here  that  are  of  some 
interest.  In  pharmacy  A:  In  1960,  there  was  a  side  window  broken  and  a  camera 
stolen.  In  1962  the  front  door  was  smashed  and  money  was  stolen.  November,  1962 
they  removed  a  vent  from  the  roof  and  again  money  was  stolen.  In  1963,  they 
removed  glass  from  the  skylight.  In  1963,  after  we  talked  to  them,  they  installed 
an  alarm,  an  inaudible  alarm.  Since  that  time  they  have  only  had  one  burglary. 
That  was  a  front  window  smashed  where  they  grabbed  a  camera  and  ran,  and 
were  caught  by  a  patrol  officer  three  blocks  away. 

This  one  happens  to  be  a  market.  1960.  There  was  a  side  window  broken  and  a 
typewriter  and  radio  stolen  from  the  business  office.  July,  1960,  another  window 
broken.  In  fact,  entry  was  through  the  same  broken  window — it  was  not  com¬ 
pletely  fixed.  1962,  a  window  smashed.  1963,  another  window  smashed.  1963, 
the  glass  taken  out  of  a  window  and  cigarettes,  200  packs  of  cigarettes  stolen. 
1963,  they  put  in  an  audible  alarm  and  later  on  in  1963  they  put  in  a  silent  alarm 
and  since  that  time  have  not  had  any  activity  at  all  in  their  particular  market. 

This  is  a  restaurant,  where  we  had  a  silent  alarm  installed  in  1963.  Prior  to  that, 
in  the  year  before  that,  they  had  7  burglaries  in  that  particular  area.  Since  the 
installation  of  a  silent  alarm  they  haven’t  had  any  successful  burglaries.  Two 
suspects  were  apprehended  inside  the  establishments.  Three  months  later,  another 
two  suspects  were  caught  coming  out  of  the  building. 

Here  is  another,  a  cafe,  where  after  just  the  simple  device  of  adding  bolt- type 
locks  to  the  doors — prior  to  the  change  they  had  had  four  burglaries — there 
were  no  more  burglaries  recorded.  And  there  are  many  cases  here  that  point  out 
that  once  the  businessman  realizes  that  it  is  fashionable  to  carry  out  a  burglary 
prevention  program  and  to  secure  his  premises,  then  we  find  ourselves  with  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  burglaries. 
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For  your  information  and  for  carrying  back  with  you,  I  have  copies  of  the 
ordinance  that  we  had  enacted  in  Oakland.  I  understand  there  is  a  table  out  by 
the  registration  desk.  As  soon  as  the  meeting  here  is  over  with  I  will  place  copies 
for  you  to  take  as  many  as  you  want,  to  get  some  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  this 
particular  ordinance.  Thank  you. 


Oakland  Police  Department, 

Oakland,  Calif.,  July  7,  1967. 

Dr.  Frank  Huddle, 

Science  Policy  Research  Division,  Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Huddle:  We  appreciate  the  interest  you  have  displayed  in  our 
security  program  in  Oakland.  The  Oakland  Police  Department  formed  a  security 
section  in  1963  for  the  explicit  purpose  of  seeking  out  crime  prevention  techniques 
and  instruments  and  developing  a  prevention  program  that  would  meet  the  needs 
of  the  community.  Since  that  time  we  have  progressed  to  the  point  where  we  are 
now  contacting  various  industries  and  attempting  to  obtain  their  interest  and 
cooperation  in  developing  new  security  devices  that  are  needed  in  the  field  of 
crime  prevention. 

In  1964,  the  city  of  Oakland  adopted  a  burglary  prevention  ordinance  which 
sets  minimum  physical  security  standards  for  most  commercial  establishments  in 
the  community.  Since  the  inception  of  the  ordinance,  the  business  people  who 
have  complied  with  these  standards  have  experienced  a  substantial  decrease  in 
their  vulnerability  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  reduction  in  burglary  offenses. 

One  area  of  concern,  however,  is  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  businessmen  toward 
security  and  insurance.  It  has  been  our  experience  that  many  of  these  individuals 
who  have  insurance  adopt  a  passive  attitude  toward  securing  their  establish¬ 
ments.  The  feeling  seems  to  be  that  if  something  is  stolen,  the  insurance  agency 
will  reimburse  the  insured,  therefore,  why  be  disturbed.  Insurance  coverage  in 
these  instances  gives  the  businessman  a  false  sense  of  security. 

This  department  is  endeavoring  to  encourage  the  various  insurance  agencies 
to  initiate  programs  which  will  require  minimum  physical  security  standards  for 
all  building  before  they  will  insure  the  occupants.  This  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  area  of  fire  prevention. 

We  have  enclosed  copies  of  our  Oakland  City  ordinance  on  burglary  prevention, 
and  other  material  which  we  hope  will*be  of  assistance  to  you.  Be  assured  of  our 
continued  cooperation  in  all  matters  of  mutual  interest. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  J.  Preston,  Chief  of  Police. 


Burglary  Prevention 
(Oakland  Police  Department,  Oakland,  Calif.) 

The  Oakland  Police  Department  is  trying  to  put  burglars  out  of  business.  A 
positive  program  of  burglary  prevention  requires  the  active  interest  and  participa¬ 
tion  of  every  businessman  in  the  City  of  Oakland.  The  successful  prevention  of 
commercial  burglaries  will  depend  largely  on  the  degree  of  cooperation  extended 
by  all  persons  concerned. 

1.  Reduce  the  time  available  for  entry — This  is  the  police  function:  The 
Police  Department  provides  a  continuous  blanket  of  routine  patrol  coverage. 
“Security  Checks”  and  regular  door-shaking  bring  the  officer  to  the  premises 
for  periodic  inspections  during  the  night  time. 

2.  Increase  the  time  needed  to  gain  entry — This  is  the  businessman’s 
function:  The  individual  businessman’s  effort  is  the  most  important  part  of 
prevention.  By  installing  adequate  lights,  locks,  alarms  and  other  devices, 
the  physical  security  of  the  building  will  deter  at  best  or  delay  at  least  the 
efforts  of  even  the  most  determined  burglar. 

Your  building  is  not  secure  unless  it  is  totally  protected.  The  strongest  door 
will  do  no  good  if  the  burglar  can  quickly  enter  through  an  unlocked  window. 
Anything  short  of  total  protection  means  inadequate  protection. 
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How  Is  Your  Security?  .  .  . 

LIGHTS 

Three  out  of  four  commercial  burglaries  are  committed  against  buildings  that 
have  either  no  lights  or  inadequate  lighting. 

1.  Night  light  over  the  safe. 

2.  Alleys  and  rear  of  store  well  lighted. 

3.  All  entry  points  well  lighted. 

4.  Night  light  inside  the  building. 

LOCKS 

The  burglar-proof  lock  has  not  yet  been  designed  but  adequate  locks  are 
available  and  will  deter  even  the  most  determined. 

1.  Modern,  cylinder- type,  dead-bolt  locks  are  preferable  and  should 
replace  hasps  and  padlocks  where  possible. 

2.  Proper  installation  should  prevent  prying,  twisting  or  cutting. 

3.  Lock  bolts  should  be  protected  against  being  pushed  back  with  a  thin 
instrument. 

4.  Control  of  keys  is  important. 

5.  Hinge  pins  should  be  installed  to  prevent  removal.  Hasps  should  be 
bolted  to  door  and  building. 

6.  High  grade  steel  hasps  will  resist  prying,  twisting  or  cutting. 

7.  Padlocks  should  be  locked  in  place  at  all  times  to  prevent  key  duplicating. 

DOORS 

Strength  and  security  can  be  had  without  sacrificing  looks. 

1.  Panels  and  glass  should  be  protected  against  being  kicked  or  knocked  out. 

2.  Bars  on  the  inside  prevent  breaking  in  the  entire  door. 

3.  Metal  lining  on  exterior  wooden  doors  will  resist  drilling  or  sawing. 

4.  Double  doors  should  be  flush-locked  with  long  bolt. 

ALARMS 

An  adequate  alarm  system  gives  constant  protection. 

1.  Modern  alarm  installations  are  relatively  inexpensive. 

2.  Periodic  tests  will  insure  that  the  alarm  is  in  proper  working  order  at 
all  times. 

Access  to  roof 
protected 

Alleys  and  rear 
properly  lighted 
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WINDOWS 

Your  windows  should  offer  light,  ventilation  and  visibility  but  not  easy  access. 

1.  Glass  bricks  are  highly  effective  on  windows  not  needed  for  ventilation. 

2.  Properly  installed  grates  give  maximum  security. 

3.  Locks  must  be  designed  and  located  so  they  cannot  be  reached  and  opened 
by  breaking  the  glass. 

4.  Heavy  merchandise  piled  in  front  of  unused  windows  will  give  some 
protection. 

5.  Cleaning  windowsills  periodically  will  assure  that  fingerprints  are  more 
likely  to  be  left  by  a  burglar. 

SAFES 

Hiding  the  safe  will  serve  only  to  give  the  burglar  better  working  conditions. 

1.  The  safe  should  be  easily  visible  from  the  outside. 

2.  Safes  should  be  anchored  to  the  structure  to  prevent  being  carried 
away. 

3.  Cash  should  be  kept  at  a  minimum  by  frequent  banking. 

4.  Never  leave  the  combination  written  where  it  can  be  found. 

5.  When  you  change  employees,  change  the  combination  of  your  safe. 

EXTERIORS 

The  outward  appearance  and  security  of  the  building  will  often  determine 
whether  or  not  it  will  be  attacked.  A  clean,  well-lighted  building  is  seldom  bur¬ 
glarized.  Every  opening  represents  a  hazard — inspect  and  correct  wherever  possible. 

1.  Fences  should  be  strong,  in  good  repair,  and  kept  free  of  debris  and 
boxes. 

2.  Weeds  around  the  outside  of  the  building  or  fence  provide  a  good  hiding 
place. 

3.  Lumber,  pallets,  etc.,  stored  near  buildings  provide  ready  access  to  upper 
windows  and  roof. 

4.  Ladders  should  be  kept  locked  up. 

5.  Blind  alleys  offer  protection  for  the  burglar. 

6.  Sidewalk  openings  and  their  frames  should  be  secured  and  properly 
locked. 

7.  Skylights  and  ventilators  on  the  roof  are  easy  access  points  unless  pro¬ 
tected. 

8.  Fire  escapes  and  exits  should  be  designed  for  quick  exit  but  for  difficult 
entry. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Total  protection  requires  more  than  lights,  locks  and  alarms. 

1.  Keep  a  record  of  serial  numbers  of  all  merchandise  and  equipment. 

2.  Policy  numbers  and  serial  numbers  of  large  denominations  of  bills 
should  be  recorded. 

3.  Before  locking  up  each  night,  check  to  see  that  no  one  is  hiding  in  the 
building. 

4.  Leave  the  cash  register  drawer  open  at  night  to  prevent  unnecessary 
damage. 

5.  All  checks  should  be  logged  and  marked  “For  Deposit  in  Account  of 

- 1 - ”  as  soon  as  they  are  received. 

6.  Blank  checks  and  check  protector  should  be  kept  in  safe. 

In  the  event  of  a  burglary,  the  chances  of  apprehending  the  burglar  are  greatly 
increased  if  the  scene  is  left  completely  intact.  Each  burglary  scene  is  carefully 
searched  by  members  of  Oakland  Police  Department  who  are  highly  trained  and 
qualified  evidence  technicians  who  know  what  to  look  for  and  where  to  find  it 
Microscopic  evidence  is  vital  and  must  be  protected. 

The  following  steps  are  recommended  in  the  event  of  a  burglary: 

1.  Telephone  the  police  immediately. 

2.  Instruct  all  employees  and  co-workers  to  leave  the  scene  completely 
undisturbed  and  intact.  If  possible,  avoid  all  movement  in  the  area  of  the 
entry  and  the  theft. 

3.  Be  prepared  to  assist  the  officers  by  providing  information  as  to  the 
items  missing. 

For  further  information  or  assistance  in  regard  to  the  security  of  your  premises, 
feel  free  to  contact  the  Oakland  Police  Department  Security  Detail.  We  invite  and 
encourage  your  active  participation  in  this  program.  We  solicit  your  interest  in 
the  police  service  which  you  are  receiving. 
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SECURITY  CHECKLIST 

The  checklist  provided  here  is  designed  to  give  you  a  rapid  way  of  reviewing  the 
security  of  your  building. 

□  Double  cylinder  deadbolt  locks  on  all  outside  doors? 

□  Panel  doors  metal  lined  to  resist  drilling? 

□  Rear  and  side  doors  reinforced  by  cross  bar? 

□  Bars  or  grating  on  rear  and  side  windows? 

□  Transoms  securely  latched? 

□  Safe  anchored  to  floor? 

□  Blank  checks  and  check  writer  in  safe  place? 

□  Padlocks  locked  in  place  during  day? 

□  Hasps  bolted  to  building  and  door? 

□  Adequate  lights  at  night? 

A  burglar  alarm  provides  maximum  protection. 

INSECURE  PREMISES  REPORT — OAKLAND  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

Name  of  business _ 

Address,  house  or  block  number _ 

While  patrolling  your  district  the  reporting  officers  found  the  following  conditions 
to  exist  at  your  place  of  business.  Your  cooperation  with  our  Burglary  Prevention 
Program  in  correcting  this  situation  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Describe  insecure  conditions _ 


Date _ 

Time  reported.  _ . 

Beat _ 

Census _ 

Reporting  officer 
Serial  number _ 


INSTRUCTIONS 

1st  copy  (white)  forward  to  crime  analysis  section. 
2d  copy  (yellow)  leave  at  insecure  premises. 
Follow-up  remarks _ - _ 


Corrective  action: 

□  Taken 

□  Not  taken 

□  To  be  taken 

Person  contacted. 

Date _ 

Time _ 

Follow-up  officer. 
Serial  number _ 


SECURITY  CHECKLIST 

(For  your  own  information) 

Double  cylinder  deadbolt  locks  on  all  outside  doors? 
Panel  doors  metal  lined  to  resist  drilling? 

Rear  and  side  doors  reinforced  by  cross  bars? 

Bars  or  grating  on  rear  and  side  windows? 

Transoms  securely  latched? 

Safe  anchored  to  floor? 

Blank  checks  and  check  writer  in  safe  place? 
Padlocks  locked  in  place  during  day? 

Hasps  bolted  to  building  and  door? 

Adequate  lights  at  night? 

A  burglar  alarm  provides  maximum  protection. 
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PRIOR  BURGLARY  EXPERIENCE 

Dates: _ 

Point  of  entry: _ 


PRIOR  INSECURE  PREMISE  EXPERIENCE 

Dates: _ 

Condition: _ _ _ _ 

Disposition: _ 

Comments:  _ 


BURGLARY  PREVENTION 
Oakland  City  Ordinance 
(Prepared  by  the  Oakland  Police  Department) 

The  Oakland  Police  Department  is  vitally  concerned  with  the  great  number  of 
burglary  offenses  committed  against  commercial  establishments.  In  addition  to 
the  monetary  loss  to  the  merchants,  thousands  of  dollars  are  spent  each  year  by 
the  taxpayers  in  the  apprehension,  prosecution,  and  confinement  of  burglars. 
Such  burglary  offenses  are  not  always  the  work  of  the  professional  thief,  but  more 
often  committed  by  the  “opportunist”  who  seeks  out  a  poorly  secured  building. 
Improved  security  measures  will  have  a  deterring  effect  on  the  wouldbe  thief. 

This  booklet  is  designed  to  assist  you  in  the  interpretation  of  the  burglary 
security  ordinance.  It  also  defines  minimum  security  requirements  for  unattended 
commercial  premises.  Particular  reference  is  made  to  Sections  3-12.08  through 
3-12.22  of  the  Oakland  Municipal  Code  which  specify  requirements  in  greater 
detail. 

The  following  are  selected  questions  and  answers  pertaining  to  the  ordinance. 
These  are  intended  as  a  guide  only.  For  more  specific  information  please  refer  to 
the  appropriate  section  in  the  ordinance. 

The  complete  Burglary  Security  Ordinance  is  included  in  the  booklet. 

Which  buildings  are  required  to  have  security  devices  designed  for  burglary  pre¬ 
vention? 

Most  buildings  used  for  commercial  purposes  must  have  certain  security  devices 
when  the  building  is  unattended  and  closed  for  business.  (Refer  to  Sec.  3-12.08 
OMC.) 

Who  is  responsible  for  security  of  exterior  openings  in  a  commercial  business 
establishment? 

When  a  commercial  business  does  not  share  the  use  of  exterior  openings  with 
any  other  business  establishment,  the  person  operating  the  business  will  be 
responsible  for  compliance  with  security  requirements.  If  two  or  more  establish¬ 
ments  share  exterior  openings,  the  Owner  of  the  building  will  be  responsible. 
(Sec.  3-12.10  OMC.) 

What  is  an  u exterior  opening”? 

Exterior  openings  include,  but  are  not  necessarily  limited  to: 

Exterior  doors.  Windows  less  than  eighteen  (18)  feet  above  the  ground. 

Roof  openings  permitting  access  from  the  exterior,  such  as  skylights, 
hatchways,  air  ducts,  air  vents,  etc. 

Must  all  exterior  accessible  openings  be  secured? 

Yes.  If  the  openings  are  not  protected  by  approved  photoelectric,  ultrasonic, 
or  other  instrusion  devices,  they  must  be  secured  as  specified  in  Sec.  3-12.13  OMC. 

How  do  I  secure  my  front  door? 

A  single  front  door  constructed  of  tempered  glass,  wood  or  metal  doors  with 
tempered  glass  panels,  solid  wood,  or  metal  doors,  must  be  equipped  with  ap¬ 
proved  “cylinder  dead  locks”  as  noted  in  Sec.  3-12.14  OMC. 

On  double  front  doors  the  “active  leaf”  shall  be  equipped  with  dead  locks  as 
prescribed  in  Sec.  3-12.14  OMC. 

Front  doors  with  glass  panels  not  of  tempered  glass  and  doors  having  non- 
tempered  glass  panes  adjacent  to  the  door  frame  must  have  a  cylinder  dead  lock  that 
can  be  opened  only  with  a  key  on  both  the  inside  and  outside.  Additional  require¬ 
ments  for  certain  front  doors  are  listed  in  Sec.  3-12.14  OMC. 

Where  are  “ cylinder  dead  locks”  and  other  hardware  available? 

These  items  can  be  purchased  from  locksmiths,  hardware  stores  and  building 
supply  outlets. 
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Are  there  any  special  requirements  regarding  outside  door  hinges? 

Yes.  Hinges  on  outs  winging  doors  shall  have  nonremovable  hinge  pins.  Pins 
may  be  either  welded,  flanged  or  secured  by  a  screw.  The  head  of  the  hinge  pin 
may  be  removed  entirely  in  order  to  prevent  removal  from  the  exterior. 

Must  extra  precautions  he  taken  on  rear,  side  and  basement  doors? 

Generally,  the  security  measures  required  for  front  doors  also  apply  to  other 
exterior  doors.  Section  3-12.15  OMC  lists  additional  security  requirements  for 
certain  doors. 

What  about  roof  'oors? 

Additional  security  is  required  for  roof  doors  as  noted  in  Sec.  3-12.16  OMC. 

Do  exterior  windows  pose  any  special  problems? 

Yes.  Many  entries  by  burglars  are  made  through  windows  thought  to  be  secure 
because  they  are  latched.  Windows  on  the  rear  or  sides  of  the  building  require  the 
installation  of  expanded  metal  screening,  or  iron  bars  34  inch  in  diameter  or  1  x  34 
inch  flat  sieel  bars  spaced  not  more  than  5  inches  apart.  Refer  to  Sec.  3-12.17 
OMC  for  more  detailed  information. 

What  about  transoms  and  other  openings? 

All  exterior  transoms  exceeding  8"  x  12"  must  be  protected  as  outlined  in  Sec. 
3-12.18  OMC.  Requirements  for  securing  roof  openings  such  as  skylights,  hatchway 
openings,  air  ducts,  and  air  vents  are  described  in  Section  3-12.19  OMC. 

Must  I  purchase  a  burglar  alarm? 

Some  buildings,  because  of  age,  physical  condition,  or  the  value  of  inventory, 
cannot  be  properly  protected  by  locks,  bars  or  screens,  and  may  require  the 
installation  of  a  burglar  alarm  system.  Alarm  systems  are  furnished  and  installed 
by  the  local  alarm  companies  listed  in  the  telephone  directory  under  “Burglar 
Alarms.” 

Who  enforces  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance? 

The  Oakland  Police  Department  is  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  code.  Enforcement  will  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  citation 
issued  for  violation  of  appropriate  sections. 

What  is  the  citation  method  and  how  does  it  work? 

If  the  merchant,  after  receiving  written  notice  of  existing  deficiencies  and  given 
reasonable  time  for  correction,  fails  to  comply  as  required,  he  will  receive  a  Notice 
to  Appear  in  court.  Pertinent  information  and  evidence  concerning  violations  is 
made  available  to  the  magistrate  so  that  a  proper  decision  can  be  rendered. 

For  additional  information  concerning  the  Burglary  Security  Ordinance,  please 
call  the  Oakland  Police  Department  Security  Section  at  273-3078. 

Ordinance  No.  6899  C.M.S. 

AN  O  RDINANCE  Amending  section  1-4.01  of,  and  adding  sections  3-12.08  through  3-12.22  to,  the  Oakland 

Municipal  Code  to  require  security  devices  in  certain  buildings  used  for  business  purposes,  as  a  burglary 

prevention  measure,  and  providing  for  the  enforcement  thereof  by  the  citation  method. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Oakland  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  1-4.01  of  the  Oakland  Municipal  Code  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  1-4.01  Citation  of  Violators  by  Arresting  Officer.  Application  of 
This  Article.  Any  person  who  is  arrested  for  a  violation  of  Sections  3-9.06, 
3-9.07,  3-9.16,  3-12.13  through  3-12.21,  4-5.011,  4-5.012,  5-3.07,  6-1.08,  6-2.56, 
6-2.57  or  6-3.12  of  the  Oakland  Municipal  Code,  and  who  is  not  immediately 
taken  before  a  magistrate,  shall  be  cited  by  the  arresting  officer  in  the  manner  set 
forth  in  this  Article.” 

Section  2.  Sections  3-12.08  through  3-12.22  are  hereby  added  to  the  Oakland 
Municipal  Code  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  3-12.08  Commercial  Building.  Security  Requirements.  Exemptions. 
All  existing  and  future  buildings  in  the  City  of  Oakland  used  by  any  person  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting,  managing,  or  carrying  on  any  business,  with  the  exception 
of  those  hereinafter  described,  shall,  when  unattended,  be  so  secured  as  to  prevent 
unauthorized  entry,  in  accordance  with  specifications  for  physical  security  of 
exterior  accessible  openings  as  provided  in  Sections  3-12.13  through  3-12.20  of 
this  code.  A  commercial  building  shall  be  considered  unattended  when  not  occupied 
by  a  watchman,  maintenance  personnel  or  other  authorized  persons  during  the 
period  that  premises  are  closed  to  business.  Any  building  used  for  Group  “A”  or 
“B”  public  assembly  occupancy,  as  defined  in  the  Oakland  Building  Code,  as  well 
as  those  buildings  used  for  Group  “F”  occupancy  of  the  type  requiring  exit  doors 
to  be  equipped  with  panic  hardware  locks,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  provisions 
hereof  relating  to  exterior  doors.  Those  buildings  used  for  Group  “C”,  “D”, 
“H”,  “I”,  and  “J”  occupancy  shall  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  hereof. 
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“Sec.  3-12.09  Commercial  Building.  Security  Enforcement.  The  Chief  of 
Police  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  administer  and  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  code  relating  to  physical  security  requirements  for  commercial  buildings 
in  the  City  of  Oakland. 

“Sec.  3-12.10  Commercial  Building.  Responsibility  for  Security.  The 
responsibility  for  compliance  with  the  specifications  set  forth  in  Sections  3-12.13 
through  3-12.20  of  this  code  concerning  physical  security  for  exterior  openings 
of  buildings  used  for  business  purposes  and  subject  to  the  provisions  hereof  shall 
be  as  follows: 

“(a)  When  said  commercial  businesses  does  not  share  the  use  of  exterior 
openings  with  any  other  business  establishment,  the  person  operating  said 
business  shall  be  responsible. 

“(b)  When  two  or  more  businesses  share  the  use  of  the  same  exterior 
openings  of  any  commercial  building,  the  owner  of  said  building  or  his 
designated  agent  shall  be  responsible. 

“Sec.  3-12.11  Notification  to  Person  Responsible.  The  Chief  of  Police 
shall  examine,  or  cause  to  be  examined,  the  accessible  exterior  openings  of  every 
commercial  building,  or  part  thereof,  which  is  subject  to  the  provisions  hereof. 
Where  accessible  exterior  openings  exist  which  do  not  meet  the  requirements 
hereof,  notice  in  writing  shall  be  given  to  the  responsible  person  setting  forth  the 
deficiencies  which  are  to  be  corrected,  and  the  period  within  which  same  shall  be 
completed.  Failure  to  complete  corrective  action  in  the  period  of  time  specified 
shall  result  in  enforcement  action,  as  provided  in  Section  3-12.22. 

“Sec.  3-12.12  Right  of  Entry.  Members  of  the  Police  Department  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Chief  of  Police  shall  have  the  right,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered,  to  enter  or  go  upon  or  about  any  building  or  premises  used  for 
business  purposes  at  any  reasonable  hour  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  physical 
security  of  exterior  accessible  openings  of  such  building  or  premises,  or  for  any 
other  purposes  consistent  herewith.  Such  members  shall  be  given  prompt  access 
to  any  area  of  the  building  or  premises  upon  oral  notification  to  the  responsible 
person;  provided,  however,  that,  upon  request,  such  member  shall  exhibit  a  badge 
or  other  evidence  of  his  identity  and  authority.  Refusal  to  admit  such  member 
for  such  purpose  shall  be  a  misdemeanor. 

“Sec.  3-12.13  Burglary  Prevention.  Exterior  Accessible  Openings.  All 
exterior  accessible  openings  of  any  building  used  for  business  subject  to  the 
provisions  hereof  and  which  are  not  otherwise  protected  by  approved  photoelectric, 
ultrasonic,  or  other  intrusion  detection  devices,  shall  be  secured  as  herein,  and  in 
Sections  3-12.14  through  3-12.20  provided. 

“Provided,  however,  exit  doors  serving  an  occupant  load  of  more  than  ten,  and 
serving  hazardous  rooms  or  areas,  shall  be  operable  from  the  inside  without  the 
use  of  a  key  or  any  special  knowledge  or  effort;  and  any  additional  locking  device 
on  such  doors  shall  be  required  only  after  the  approval  of  the  Fire  Marshal  has 
been  first  had  and  obtained. 

“Sec.  3-12.14  Front  Doors.  Security  Measures.  Locking  Devices.  All 
front  doors  of  any  building  or  premises  used  for  business  purposes  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  hereof,  shall  comply  with  the  following  requirements: 

“(1)  Tempered  Glass  Doors ,  Wood  or  metal  doors  with  tempered  glass  panel, 
solid  wood  or  metal  doors  shall  be  secured  as  follows: 

“(a)  A  single  door  shall  be  equipped  with  either  double  cylinder  dead 
lock  that  unlocks  from  both  the  outside  and  inside  by  key,  or  with 
cylinder  dead  lock  that  unlocks  from  the  outside  by  key  and  inside  by 
turnpiece,  handle,  or  knob,  or  with  dead  locking  latch  having  guarded 
bolt  that  unlocks  from  the  outside  by  key  and  inside  by  turnpiece,  handle, 
or  knob. 

“(b)  On  double  doors  the  active  leaf  shall  be  equipped  with  a  type  of 
lock  as  prescribed  for  single  doors  above  and  the  inactive  leaf  shall  be 
equipped  with  flush  bolts  at  head  and  foot. 

“(2)  Doors  with  glass  panels  not  of  tempered  glass  and  doors  that  have 
nontempered  glass  panels  adjacent  to  the  door  frame,  shall  be  secured  as 
follows: 

“(a)  A  single  door  shall  be  equipped  with  cylinder  dead  lock  that 
unlocks  from  both  the  outside  and  inside  by  a  key. 

“(b)  On  double  doors  the  active  leaf  shall  be  equipped  with  cylinder 
dead  lock  that  unlocks  from  both  the  outside  and  inside  by  a  key  and 
the  inactive  leaf  shall  be  equipped  with  flush  bolts  at  head  and  foot. 
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“(3)  Rolling  overhead  doors  that  are  not  controlled  or  locked  by  electric 
power  operation  shall  be  equipped  on  the  inside  with  the  following  protective 
devices: 

“(a)  Manually  operated  doors  shall  be  provided  with  slide  bolts  on 
the  bottom  bar. 

“(b)  Chain  operated  doors  shall  be  provided  with  a  cast  iron  keeper 
and  pin  for  securing  the  hand  chain. 

“(c)  Crank  operated  doors  shall  be  provided  with  a  means  for  securing 
the  operating  shaft. 

“(4)  A  solid  overhead ,  swinging ,  sliding ,  or  accordion  garage-type  door  shall 
be  secured  with  a  cylinder  lock,  padlock,  and/or  metal  slide  bar,  bolt,  or  cross¬ 
bar  on  the  inside  when  not  otherwise  controlled  or  locked  by  electric  power 
operation.  If  padlock  is  used,  it  shall  be  of  hardened  steel  shackle,  with 
minimum  four  pin  tumbler  operation.  In  the  event  that  this  type  of  door 
provides  the  only  entrance  to  the  front  of  the  building,  a  cylinder  lock  or 
padlock  may  be  used  on  the  outside. 

“(5)  Metal  accordion  grate  or  grill-type  doors  shall  be  equipped  with  metal 
guide  track  at  top  and  bottom  and  a  cylinder  lock  and/or  padlock  with  hard¬ 
ened  steel  shackle  and  minimum  four  pin  tumbler  operation. 

“(6)  Outside  hinges  on  all  front  doors  shall  be  provided  with  nonremovable 
pins.  Such  hinge  pins  may  be  either  welded,  flanged,  or  secured  by  a  screw. 

“Sec.  3-12.15  Rear,  Side  and  Basement  Doors.  Security  Measures. 
Locking  Devices.  All  accessible  rear,  side  and  basement  doors  of  any  building 
or  premises  used  for  business  purposes  and  subject  to  the  provisions  hereof,  shall 
comply  with  the  following  requirements: 

“(1)  All  doors  of  the  types  listed  below  shall  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  Section  3-12.14  for  front  doors. 

“(a)  Tempered  glass  doors,  wood  or  metal  doors,  with  tempered 
glass  panel. 

“(b)  Metal  doors. 

“(c)  Rolling  overhead  doors. 

“(d)  Solid  overhead,  swinging,  sliding,  or  accordion  garage-type  doors. 
“(e)  Metal  accordion  grate  or  grill-type  doors. 

“(2)  Doors  with  Glass  panels  and  doors  that  have  glass  panels  adjacent  to 
the  door  frame  shall  be  secured  as  follows: 

“(a)  The  glass  panel  shall  be  covered  with  iron  bars  of  at  least  one-half 
inch  round  or  1"  x  flat  steel  material,  spaced  not  more  than  5"  apart, 
or 

“(b)  Iron  or  steel  grills  of  at  least  x/%"  material  of  2"  mesh. 

“(c)  If  the  door  or  glass  panel  barrier  is  on  the  outside,  it  shall  be 
secured  with  rounded  head  flush  bolt  on  the  outside. 

“(d)  If  the  remaining  portion  of  a  door  panel  exceeds  8"  x  12"  (ex¬ 
cluding  door  frame),  is  of  wood,  but  not  of  solid  core  construction,  or  is 
less  than  1%"  thick,  said  portion  shall  be  covered  on  the  inside  with  at 
least  16  gauge  sheet  steel  attached  with  screws. 

“(3)  Wood  doors,  not  of  solid  core  construction,  or  with  panels  therein  less 
than  1% "  thick,  shall  be  covered  on  the  inside  with  at  least  16  gauge  sheet 
steel  attached  with  screws. 

“(4)  Locking  Devices 

“(a)  A  single  door  shall  be  equipped  with  either  double  cylinder  dead 
lock  that  unlocks  from  both  the  outside  and  inside  by  key,  with  cylinder 
dead  lock  that  unlocks  from  the  outside  by  key  and  inside  by  turnpiece, 
handle,  or  knob,  with  dead  locking  latch  having  guarded  bolt  that 
unlocks  from  outside  by  key  and  inside  by  turnpiece,  handle,  or  knob, 
or  with  approved  slide  bar  bolt,  crossbar,  and/or  padlock.  If  padlock  is 
used,  it  shall  be  of  hardened  steel  shackle,  with  minimum  four  pin 
tumbler  operation. 

“(b)  On  double  doors  the  active  leaf  shall  be  equipped  with  a  type  of 
lock  as  prescribed  for  single  doors  above  and  the  inactive  leaf  shall  be 
equipped  with  flush  bolts  at  head  and  foot. 

“(5)  Outside  hinges  on  all  rear,  side  and  basement  doors  shall  be  provided 
with  nonremovable  pins.  Such  hinge  pins  may  be  either  welded,  flanged,  or 
secured  by  a  screw. 

“Sec.  3-12.16  Roof  Doors.  Security  Measures.  Locking  Devices.  All  doors 
that  exit  onto  the  roof  of  any  building  or  premises  used  for  business  purposes  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  hereof  shall  comply  with  the  following  requirements: 

“(1)  Doors  with  glass  panels  and  any  glass  panels  that  are  adjacent  to  the 
door  frame  shall  be  protected  as  follows: 
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“(a)  The  glass  portion  shall  be  covered  with  iron  or  steel  grills  of  at 
least  material  of  no  more  than  2"  mesh  securely  fastened. 

“(b)  If  the  door  or  glass  panel  barrier  is  on  the  outside,  it  shall  be 
secured  with  rounded  head  flush  bolt  on  the  outside. 

“(c)  If  the  remaining  portion  of  a  door  panel  exceeds  8"  x  12"  (exclud¬ 
ing  door  frame)  and  is  of  wood,  but  not  of  solid  core  construction,  or  is 
less  than  1  %"  thick,  said  portion  shall  be  covered  on  the  inside  with  at 
least  16  gauge  sheet  steel  attached  with  screws. 

“(2)  Wood  Doors  not  of  solid  core  construction,  or  with  panels  therein  less 
than  l%"  thick,  shall  be  covered  on  the  inside  with  at  least  16  gauge  sheet 
steel  attached  with  screws. 

“(3)  All  roof  doors  shall  be  provided  with  a  lock  that  will  permit  the  door 
to  be  opened  from  the  inside  without  the  use  of  a  key  or  any  special  knowledge 
or  effort. 

“(4)  Outside  hinges  on  all  roof  doors  shall  be  provided  with  nonremovable 
pins.  Such  hinge  pins  may  be  either  welded,  flanged,  or  secured  by  a  screw. 

“Sec.  3-12.17  Glass  Windows.  Side  or  Rear,  Security  Measures.  Lock¬ 
ing  Devices.  The  Chief  of  Police  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Fire  Marshal, 
determine  the  extent  of  protection,  if  any,  that  will  be  required  for  accessible 
glass  windows  at  the  side  or  rear  of  building.  Glass  windows  shall  be  deemed 
accessible  if  less  than  eighteen  (18)  feet  above  ground.  In  making  his  determina¬ 
tion  he  shall  consider  whether  the  side  of  the  building  fronts  on  a  street,  the  area, 
location  and  contents  thereof,  and  whether  such  openings  are  protected  by 
intrusion  detection  devices. 

“(1)  The  Chief  of  Police  may  require  side  and  rear  glass  windows  with  a 
pane  exceeding  ninety-six  (96)  square  inches  in  area,  with  its  smallest  dimen¬ 
sion  exceeding  6",  to  be  protected  in  the  following  manner: 

“(a)  Inside  or  outside  iron  bars  of  at  least  one-half  inch  round  or 
1"  x  flat  steel  material,  spaced  not  more  than  5"  apart,  securely 
fastened,  or 

“(b)  Inside  or  outside  iron  or  steel  grills  of  at  least  material  of 
2"  mesh  securelv  fastened. 

“(c)  If  window  barrier  is  on  the  outside,  it  shall  be  secured  with 
rounded  head  flush  bolt  on  the  outside. 

“(2)  If  the  side  or  rear  window  is  of  the  type  that  can  be  opened,  it  shall, 
where  applicable,  be  secured  on  the  inside  with  either  a  glide  bar,  bolt, 
crossbar,  and/or  padlock  with  hardened  steel  shackle,  and  minimum  four 
pin  tumbler  operation. 

“(3)  Outside  hinges  on  all  side  and  rear  glass  windows  shall  be  provided 
with  nonremovable  pins.  Such  hinge  pins  may  be  either  welded,  flanged,  or 
secured  bv  a  screw. 

“Sec.  3-12.18  Accessible  Transoms,  Security  Measures.  Locking  De¬ 
vices.  All  exterior  transoms  exceeding  8"  x  12"  on  the  side  and  rear  of  any 
building  or  premises  used  for  business  purposes  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
hereof  shall  be  protected  by  either  of  the  following: 

“(1)  Outside  iron  bars  of  at  least  %"  round  or  1"  x  }i"  flat  steel  material, 
spaced  no  more  than  5"  apart,  or 

“(2)  Outside  iron  or  steel  grills  of  at  least  material  but  not  more  than 
2"  mesh. 

“(3)  The  window  barrier  shall  be  secured  with  rounded  head  flush  bolts 
on  the  outside. 

“Sec.  3-12.19  Roof  Openings.  Security  Measures.  Locking  Devices. 

“A.  All  glass  skylights  on  the  roof  of  any  building  or  premises  used  for 
business  purposes  and  subject  to  the  provisions  hereof  shall  be  provided  with: 
“(1)  Iron  bars  of  at  least  round  or  1"  x  J4"  flat  steel  material 
under  the  skylight  and  securely  fastened,  or 

“(2)  A  steel  grill  of  at  least  %n  material  of  2"  mesh  under  the  sky¬ 
light  and  securely  fastened. 

“B.  All  hatchway  openings  on  the  roof  of  any  building  or  premises  used 
for  business  purposes  and  subject  to  the  provisions  hereof  shall  be  secured  as 
follows: 

“(1)  If  the  hatchway  is  of  wooden  material,  it  shall  be  covered  on  the 
inside  with  at  least  16  gauge  sheet  steel  attached  with  screws. 

“(2)  The  hatchway  shall  be  secured  from  the  inside  with  a  slide  bar  or 
slide  bolts.  The  use  of  crossbar  or  padlock  is  unauthorized,  unless  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Fire  Marshal. 
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“(3)  Outside  hinges  on  all  hatchway  openings  shall  be  provided  with 
nonremovable  pins.  Such  hinge  pins  may  be  either  welded,  flanged,  or 
secured  by  a  screw. 

“C.  All  air  duct  or  air  vent  openings  exceeding  8"  x  12"  on  the  roof  of  any 
building  or  premises  used  for  business  purposes  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
hereof  shall  be  secured  by  covering  the  same  with  either  of  the  following: 

“(1)  Iron  bars  of  at  least  round  or  1"  x  >4"  flat  steel  material, 
spaced  no  more  than  5"  apart  and  securely  fastened,  or 

“(2)  A  steel  grill  of  at  least  material  of  2"  mesh  and  securely 
fastened. 

“(3)  If  the  barrier  is  on  the  outside  it  shall  be  secured  with  rounded 
head  flush  bolts  on  the  outside. 

“Sec.  3-12.20  Burglary  Prevention.  Intrusion  Detection  Devices.  If  it 
is  determined  by  the  Chief  of  Police  that  the  security  measures  and  locking 
devices  prescribed  in  sections  3-12.13  through  3-12.19  of  this  code  do  not  ade¬ 
quately  secure  the  building,  he  may  require  the  installation  and  maintenance  of 
photoelectric,  ultrasonic,  or  other  intrusion  detection  device.  In  exercising  his 
discretion  he  shall  consider  whether: 

“(a)  The  business  establishment  has  experienced  a  high  incidence  of 
burglary  in  the  past,  or 

“(b)  The  type  of  merchandise  and  its  inventory  value  require  added 
security  protection. 

“If  he  determines  that  such  installation  is  required,  notice  in  writing  shall  be 
given  to  the  responsible  person  setting  forth  the  installation  to  be  made  and  the 
period  within  which  same  shall  be  completed.  Failure  to  complete  the  installation 
in  the  time  specified  shall  result  in  enforcement  action  as  provided  in  Section 
3-12.22. 

Sec.  3-12.21  Appeal  From  Intrusion  Detection  Device  Requirements. 
Within  ten  (10)  days  after  the  receipt  of  written  notice  from  the  Chief  of  Police 
requiring  the  installation  and  maintenance  of  photoelectric,  ultrasonic,  or  other 
intrusion  detection  device,  the  person  responsible  for  compliance  therewith  may 
appeal  in  writing  to  the  City  Manager.  In  filing  such  notice  of  appeal,  the  appellant 
shall  set  forth  the  specific  grounds  wherein  it  is  claimed  there  was  an  error  or  abuse 
of  discretion  by  the  Chief  of  Police,  or  wherein  the  issuance  of  said  written  notice 
was  not  supported  by  proper  evidence. 

“Upon  receipt  of  such  appeal,  the  City  Manager  shall  set  said  matter  for  hearing 
and  cause  notice  thereof  to  be  given  to  the  appellant  and  to  the  Chief  of  Police,  or 
his  authorized  representative,  not  less  than  five  (5)  days  prior  to  the  date  set  for 
said  hearing.  At  such  hearing  the  appellant  shall  show  cause  on  the  grounds  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  Notice  of  Appeal  why  the  action  excepted  to  should  not  be  affirmed. 

“The  City  Manager  may  affirm,  reverse,  or  modify  the  decision  of  the  Chief  of 
Police  requiring  the  installation  and  maintenance  of  a  photoelectric,  ultrasonic,  or 
other  intrusion  detection  device.  If  said  decision  is  affirmed  or  modified  by  the 
City  Manager,  the  appellant  shall  be  given  written  notice  thereof  by  the  Chief  of 
Police  setting  forth  the  installation  to  be  made  and  the  period  of  time  within  which 
the  same  shall  be  completed.  In  no  event  shall  the  period  be  less  than  that  originally 
granted  appellant.  Failure  to  comply  with  the  City  Manager’s  decision  shall  be 
deemed  a  misdemeanor  and  enforceable  as  in  Section  3-12.22  provided. 

“Provided,  however,  any  person  excepting  to  the  decision  of  the  City  Manager 
may  within  ten  (10)  days  after  the  date  of  such  decision,  appeal  in  writing  to  the 
City  Council  by  filing  with  the  City  Clerk  a  written  notice  of  appeal,  setting  forth 
the  specific  grounds  thereof.  The  City  Clerk  shall  forthwith  set  said  matter  for 
hearing  before  the  City  Council  and  cause  notice  thereof  to  be  given  to  the  appel¬ 
lant,  to  the  City  Manager,  and  to  the  Chief  of  Police,  or  his  authorized  repre¬ 
sentative,  not  less  than  five  (5)  days  prior  to  date  set  for  said  hearing.  At  such 
hearing  before  the  City  Council  the  appellant  shall  show  cause  on  the  grounds 
specified  in  the  notice  of  appeal  why  the  decision  of  the  City  Manager  should  not 
be  affirmed. 

“If  the  City  Council  affirms  or  modifies  the  decision  of  the  City  Manager  the 
appellant  shall  be  notified  in  writing  by  the  Chief  of  Police  of  the  installation  to 
be  made  and  the  period  of  time  within  which  the  same  shall  be  completed.  In  no 
event  shall  the  new  period  of  time  be  less  than  that  granted  originally.  Failure  to 
comply  with  the  decision  of  the  Council,  on  appeal,  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor 
and  enforceable  as  provided  in  Section  3-12.22  provided. 

“Sec.  3-12.22.  Enforcement  by  Citation  Method.  Sections  3-12.13  through 
3-12.21  of  this  Article  may  be  enforced  by  the  method  provided  for  in  Article  4, 
Chapter  1,  of  this  Code,  and  Sections  853.1  through  853.4  of  the  Penal  Code  of 
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the  State  of  California.  Said  Sections  shall  be  enforced  by  members  of  the  Police  * 
Department.” 

Section  2.  This  ordinance  shall  take  effect  six  (6)  months  after  its  final  passage. 
Said  Section  1-4.01  hereinabove  amended  now  reads  as  follows: 

“Sec.  1-4.01.  Citation  of  Violators  by  Arresting  Officer;  Application 
of  This  Article.  Any  person  who  is  arrested  for  a  violation  of  sections  3-9.06, 
3-9.07,  3-9.16,  4-5.011,  4r-5.012,  5-3.07,  6-1.08,  6-2.56,  6-2.57  or  6-3.12  of  the 
Oakland  Municipal  Code  and  who  is  not  immediately  taken  before  a  magistrate 
shall  be  cited  by  the  arresting  officer  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  this  Article.” 

security  checklist 

A  burglar  alarm  provides  maximum  protection. 

The  checklist  provided  here  is  designed  to  give  you  a  rapid  way  of  reviewing 
the  security  of  your  building. 

□  Double  cylinder  deadbolt  locks  on  all  outside  doors? 

□  Panel  doors  metal  lined  to  resist  drilling? 

□  Rear  and  side  doors  reinforced  by  cross  bar? 

□  Bars  or  grating  on  rear  and  side  windows? 

□  Transoms  securely  latched? 

□  Safe  anchored  to  floor? 

□  Blank  checks  and  check  writer  in  safe  place? 

□  Padlocks  locked  in  place  during  day? 

□  Hasps  bolted  to  building  and  door? 

□  Adequate  lights  at  night? 


Security  Section,  1966 

In  spite  of  the  social  unrest  in  the  community,  the  city  of  Oakland  experienced 
only  a  2.3  percent  increase  in  commercial  burglaries  in  1966  as  compared  to  1965. 
While  other  part  I  crimes  continued  to  rise  significantly,  we  were  able  to  “hold 
the  line”  on  forced  entries  into  commercial  establishments. 

From  June  of  1964  when  the  burglary  prevention  ordinance  became  law,  through 
December  1966,  the  police  department  obtained  compliance  from  over  2,200  busi¬ 
ness  establishments.  Two  hundred  and  nine  companies  had  silent  alarms  installed, 
261  contracted  for  audible  alarms,  and  the  remainder  barred  windows,  metal-lined 
doors,  hired  guards,  or  took  other  security  measures.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
positive  action  on  the  part  of  these  businesses  has  had  a  definite  effect  upon  the 
criminal  element  in  the  community.  The  following  two  studies  are  indicative  of 
this  opinion. 

Fifty-nine  companies  complied  with  the  suggestions  of  the  security  section 
in  1963.  They  accounted  for  a  total  of  183  burglaries  that  year.  The  following 
years  showed  a  dramatic  decrease  of  attacks  on  these  buildings.  In  1964, 
only  51  entries  were  reported.  The  years  1965  and  1966  showed  additional 
decreases.  There  were  37  reported  cases  in  1965  and  16  offenses  in  1966.  This 
is  a  reduction  of  91.3  percent  in  their  burglary  experience  over  the  base  year 
of  1963.  Of  the  original  59  companies,  27  had  entries  during  1964,  21  reported 
burglaries  in  1965,  and  only  10  experienced  forced  entries  in  1966. 

The  118  commercial  establishments  that  complied  with  the  ordinance  in 
1964  also  showed  decreases  in  entries.  These  companies  accounted  for  198 
burglaries  in  1964.  The  year  1965  showed  a  total  of  only  45  offenses  and  the 
1966  experiences  of  these  establishments  indicates  there  were  only  37  reported 
offenses  that  year.  Of  the  original  118  companies,  there  were  only  25  who 
experienced  entries  in  1966. 

One  conclusion  that  can  be  reached  from  our  experiences  since  the  inception  of 
the  burglary  prevention  program  is  that  the  more  the  citizen  has  participated  in 
crime  prevention  programs,  the  more  effective  the  programs  have  been  in  the 
community.  Without  the  citizen  accepting  his  responsibility  to  the  community, 
no  prevention  program  can  have  a  lasting  effect.  Only  through  the  active  partici¬ 
pation  of  all  citizens  can  the  upward  trend  of  crime  be  reversed. 
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COMMERCIAL  BURGLARIES  BY  YEAR 


OROINANCE  WEST 
INTO  EFFECT 


U  1963  THE  SECURITY  SECTION  OF  THE  OAKLAND  POLICE  DEPARTMENT  SOUGHT 
TO  OBTAIN  VOLUNTARY  COMPLIANCE  FROM  BUSINESS  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  THE 
COMMUNITY.  The  OFFICIAL  PROGRAM  WAS  INAUGURATED  IN  JUNE  OF  1964 
WHEN  THE  BUR6LARY  PREVENTION  ORDINANCE  8ECAHE  LAW. 
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1954 

1965 

1966 


amftciAt  ambles  ti  \m 


Burglary  experience  of  the  113  business  establishment: 

THAT  COMPLIED  WITH  THE  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  SEC  UR  I  TV 
SECTION  DURING  THE  YEAR  1954  . 


Burglary  experience  of  the  .5$  business  estadlishments 

THAT  COMPLIED  WITH  THE  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  SECURITY 

section  during  the  year  of  1953. 
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83-062  0—67 - 12 


WIU.a'1.  FORCIBLE  ROBBERY  AGGRAVATED  BURGLARY  THEFT  AUTO  THEFT 

HOMICIDE  RARE  ASSAULT  OVER  $200 
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Survey  of  Attempted  Burglaries  for  1966 

The  following  is  a  study  of  the  businesses  upon  which  attempted  burglaries 
were  made  in  1966: 

Total  attempts  on  establishments  covered  by  the  ordinance _  280 

Total  attempts  on  places  contacted  by  the  security  section  and  entry  pro¬ 
hibited  by  following  the  security  suggested _  22 


Total  attempts  on  places  not  contacted  prior  to  the  attempts _  258 

Total  attempts  on  places  having  alarms  which  had  not  been  contacted  by 

the  security  section _  63 

Reasons  why  entry  was  thwarted: 

Audible  alarms _  62 

Silent  alarms _  18 


Physical  security: 

Good  locks _  20 

Dead-bolt  lock _  34 

Double  cylinder  dead-bolt  lock _ . _  10 

Padlock  on  inside  of  door _  5 

Bars  on  window _  13 

Bar  across  back  door _  23 

Metal  door _  7 

Good  walls _  2 


Total _ _ _  114 


Others: 

Dog  on  property _  1 

Employee _  11 

Officer _  7 

Observed  by  citizen _  23 

Private  patrol  or  watchman _  5 


Total _  47 

Unknown  reasons _  39 


Grand  total _  280 
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Survey  of  Attempted  Burglaries  for  1965 

The  following  is  a  study  of  the  businesses  upon  which  attempted  burglaries 
were  made  in  1965: 


Total  attempts  on  establishments  covered  by  the  ordinance _  309 

Total  attempts  on  places  contacted  by  the  security  section  and  entry  pro¬ 
hibited  by  following  the  security  suggested _  31 


Total  attempts  on  places  not  contacted  prior  to  the  attempts _  278 


Total  attempts  on  places  having  alarms  which  had  not  been  contacted  by 

the  security  section _  54 

Reasons  why  entry  was  thwarted: 

Audible  alarms _  50 

Silent  alarms _  22 


Physical  security: 

Dead-bolt  lock _  42 

Double  cylinder  dead-bolt  lock _  14 

Bars  on  window _  11 

Bar  across  back  door _  18 

Metal  door _  3 


Total -  88 


Others: 

Dog  on  property _  3 

People  living  on  premises _  3 

Officer - 1 _  10 

Observed  by  witnesses _  28 

Private  patrol  or  watchman _  5 


Total _ _ 49 

Unknown  reasons _  100 


Grand  total _  309 


Appendix  G — Checklist  of  Protective  Practices  for  Business 

This  appendix  reproduces,  with  permission,  a  “Burglary  Prevention 
Check  List  for  Business  Places”  1  prepared  by  Prof.  Richard  L. 
Holcomb,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Police  Science  Institute  of  Public 
Affairs,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  It  was  first  pub- 
fished,  1953,  as  a  part  of  a  much  larger  study  by  Professor  Holcomb, 
titled  “Protection  Against  Burglary,”  in  which  a  great  deal  of  useful 
information  is  presented  on  criminal  procedures  and  methods  of 
protection  against  them. 

Here  Are  the  Points  To  Check  in  Your  Place  of  Business 

1.  Is  your  front  door  safe?  Is  the  lock  secure?  Is  the  frame  solid?  Can  you 
deadlock  the  bolt? 

2.  Is  there  a  night  light?  Is  it  located  so  as  to  help  the  police  in  spotting  prowlers? 

3.  Is  your  safe  safe?  Is  it  fastened  down  securely?  Is  it  burglarproof  or  just 
fireproof?  Do  you  keep  all  of  your  money  in  it? 

4.  Do  you  empty  your  cash  register  each  night?  Do  you  leave  registers  open  at 
night  so  that  they  "will  not  be  damaged  by  being  forced  open? 

5.  Are  your  windows  properly  protected?  Do  rear  windows  have  bars,  screens, 
shutters  or  alarms? 

6.  Are  rear  or  side  doors  of  solid  construction?  Do  they  have  adequate  bolts 
and  locks?  Are  the  bolts,  locks  and  hinges  securely  attached? 

7.  Are  skylights,  ventilator  shafts,  roof  hatches  and  similar  openings  secure? 

8.  Do  you  have  an  alarm  system  if  you  have  a  high  value?  Is  your  alarm  in 
good  condition?  Can  it  be  easily  tampered  with?  Is  it  tested  regularly? 

9.  Are  your  coal  holes,  sidewalk  grates  and  similar  openings  properly  protected? 

10.  Are  the  dark  areas  on  the  exterior  properly  lighted?  Burglars  fear  light 
more  than  anything  else. 

1  Extract  from  pp.  49-52. 

170 
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Burglary  Prevention  Checklist  for  Business  Places 

Survey  your  place  of  business  with  this  checklist.  Every  “no”  checkmark 
shows  a  weak  point  that  may  help  a  burglar.  As  you  eliminate  the  “no”  checks, 
you  improve  your  protection. 

Go  through  this  list  carefully  and  systematically.  You  may  want  to  look  over 
the  situation  at  night,  when  most  burglars  work,  as  well  as  in  the  daytime. 

Remember,  this  checklist  only  points  out  your  weak  points.  You  are  not  pro¬ 
tected  until  these  are  corrected.  Complying  with  those  suggestions  will  not,  of 
course,  make  your  property  burglarproof,  but  it  will  certainly  improve  your 
protection. 

EXTERIOR 

1.  Are  all  of  the  points  where  a  breakin  might  occur  lighted  by  street  lights, 
signs  or  your  own  “burglar”  lights? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

2.  Have  you  protected  blind  alleys  where  a  burglar  might  work  unobserved? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

3.  Are  piles  of  stock,  crates  or  merchandise  placed  so  as  not  to  give  burglars 
hiding  places? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

4.  Are  windows  protected  under  loading  docks  or  similar  structures? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

5.  Have  the  weeds  or  trash  adjoining  your  building  been  cleared  away? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

6.  If  a  fence  would  help  your  protection,  do  you  have  one? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 
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7.  Is  your  fence  high  enough  or  protected  with  barbed  wire? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

8.  Is  your  fence  in  good  repair? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

9.  Is  your  fence  fixed  so  that  an  intruder  cannot  crawl  under  it? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

10.  Are  boxes,  materials,  etc.,  that  might  help  a  burglar  over  the  fence  placed 
a  safe  distance  from  the  fence? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

1 1 .  Are  the  gates  solid  and  in  good  repair? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

12.  Are  the  gates  properly  locked? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

13.  Are  the  gate  hinges  secure? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

14.  Have  you  eliminated  unused  gates? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

15.  Have  you  eliminated  danger  from  poles  or  similar  points  outside  the  fence 
that  would  help  a  burglar  over? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

16.  Have  you  protected  solid  brick  or  wood  fences  that  a  burglar  could  climb 
and  then  be  shielded  from  view? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

17.  Do  you  check  regularly  to  see  that  your  gates  are  locked? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

18.  Do  you  regularly  clean  out  trash  or  weeds  on  the  outside  of  your  fence 
where  a  burglar  might  be  concealed? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

DOORS 

19.  Have  you  secured  all  unused  doors? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

20.  Are  door  panels  strong  enough  and  securely  fastened  in  place? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

21.  Is  the  glass  in  back  doors  and  similar  locations  protected  by  wire  or  bars? 
Yes  □.  No  □. 

22.  Are  all  of  your  doors  designed  so  that  the  lock  cannot  be  reached  by  breaking 
out  glass  or  a  light-weight  panel? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

23.  Are  the  hinges  so  designed  or  located  that  the  pins  cannot  be  pulled? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

24.  Is  the  lock  bolt  so  designed  or  protected  that  it  cannot  be  pushed  back 
with  a  thin  instrument? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

25.  Is  the  lock  so  designed  or  the  door  frame  built  so  that  the  door  cannot  be 
forced  by  spreading  the  frame? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

26.  Is  the  bolt  protected  or  constructed  so  that  it  cannot  be  cut? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

27.  Is  the  lock  firmly  mounted  so  that  it  cannot  be  pried  off? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

28.  Is  the  lock  a  cylinder  type? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

29.  Are  your  locks  in  good  working  order? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

30.  Are  the  set  screws  holding  the  cylinders  firmly  in  place? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

31.  Are  your  keys  in  the  possession  only  of  trusted  persons? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

32.  Do  you  have  your  keys  issued  only  to  persons  who  actually  need  them? 
Yes  □.  No  □. 

33.  Do  your  doors  with  panic  locks  have  auxiliary  locking  mechanisms  for  use 
when  the  building  is  not  occupied? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

34.  Do  you  lock  your  padlocks  in  place  when  the  door  is  unlocked? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

35.  Are  the  padlock  hasps  installed  so  that  the  screws  cannot  be  removed? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 
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36.  Are  the  hasps  heavy  enough? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

37.  Are  they  of  a  grade  of  steel  that  is  difficult  to  cut? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

38.  Are  they  mounted  so  that  they  cannot  be  pried  or  twisted  off? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

WINDOWS 

39.  Are  easily  accessible  windows  protected  by  heavy  screens  or  bars? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

40.  Are  unused  windows  permanently  closed? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

41.  Are  your  bars  or  screens  mounted  securely? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

42.  Do  you  use  the  trick  of  piling  heavy  merchandise  in  front  of  windows  not 
needed  for  light  or  ventilation? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

43.  In  the  case  of  windows  not  protected  by  bars  or  alarms,  do  you  keep  the 
windows  locked  or  shuttered? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

44.  Are  the  window  locks  so  designed  or  located  that  they  cannot  be  opened 
by  just  breaking  the  glass? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

45.  Have  you  protected  all  of  your  seldom  used  windows,  small  windows  or 
windows  located  in  locations  that  you  do  not  notice  but  that  a  burglar  might? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

46.  If  you  leave  valuable  merchandise  in  display  windows,  do  you  protect  it 
with  grills  or  similar  devices? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

47.  Do  you  remove  valuable  merchandise  from  unprotected  display  windows 
at  night? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

48.  Have  you  considered  the  use  of  glass  brick  in  place  of  some  windows? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

OTHER  OPENINGS 

49.  Do  you  have  a  lock  on  manholes  that  give  direct  access  to  your  building 
or  to  a  door  that  a  burglar  could  open  easily? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

50.  Have  you  permanently  closed  manholes  or  similar  openings  that  are  no 
longer  used? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

51.  Are  your  sidewalk  doors  or  grates  locked  securely? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

52.  Are  your  sidewalk  doors  or  grates  securely  in  place  so  that  the  entire  frame 
cannot  be  pried  up? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

53.  Have  you  eliminated  unnecessarv  skylights  that  are  only  a  burglar  hazard? 
Yes  □.  No  □. 

54.  Are  your  accessible  skylights  protected  with  bars,  net  or  burglar  alarms? 
Yes  □.  No  □. 

55.  Are  your  exposed  roof  hatches  properly  secured? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

56.  Are  the  doors  to  the  roof  or  elevator  penthouses  strong,  in  good  condition 
and  securely  locked? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

57.  Have  you  protected  any  ventilator  shafts  or  fan  openings  through  which  a 
burglar  might  come? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

58.  If  your  transoms  are  large  enough  to  admit  even  a  small  burglar,  are  they 
properly  locked  or  protected  with  bars,  screens  or  chains? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

59.  Have  you  eliminated  the  possibility  of  entrance  through  a  sewer  or  a  service 
tunnel? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 
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60.  Do  your  fire  escapes  comply  with  city  and  state  fire  regulations?  (Remember 
that  the  protection  of  life  is  always  more  important  than  the  protection  of  prop¬ 
erty.) 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

61.  Are  your  fire  exits  and  escapes  so  designed  that  a  person  can  leave  easily 
but  would  have  difficulty  in  entering? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

62.  Do  you  check  panic  locks  regularly  to  see  that  they  are  properly  closed 
and  in  good  working  order? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

WALLS 

63.  Are  your  walls  actually  as  solid  as  they  look;  have  you  eliminated  insecure 
openings  in  otherwise  solid  walls? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

64.  In  checking  walls,  have  you  paid  particular  attention  to  points  where  a 
burglar  can  work  unobserved? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

65.  Is  your  roof  either  secure  or  protected  by  an  alarm  system? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

66.  Have  you  eliminated  weak  points  in  your  walls  where  entrance  could  be 
gained  from  an  adjoining  building? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

SAFES 

67.  Is  your  safe  designed  for  burglary  protection  as  well  as  fire  protection? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

68.  Is  your  safe  approved  by  the  Underwriters  Laboratories? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

69.  If  your  safe  weighs  less  than  750  pounds,  is  it  fastened  securely  to  the  floor, 
the  wall  or  set  in  concrete? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

70.  Is  your  safe  located  so  the  police  can  see  it  from  outside? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

71.  Is  your  safe  lighted  at  night? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

72.  If  you  have  a  vault,  are  the  walls,  as  well  as  the  door,  secure? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

73.  Do  you  keep  your  money  in  your  safe?  (Some  businessmen  have  sizeable 
amounts  they  don’t.) 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

74.  Do  you  keep  your  cash  on  hand  at  a  minimum  by  banking  regularly? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

75.  Do  you  spin  the  dial  when  you  lock  the  safe? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

76.  Have  you  changed  the  combination  if  there  are  persons  who  have  the  com¬ 
bination,  yet  no  longer  need  it? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

77.  Do  you  use  care  in  working  the  combination  so  that  you  cannot  be  spied 
on? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

78.  Do  you  take  the  money  out  of  your  cash  register  at  the  close  of  business? 
Yes  □.  No  □. 

79.  Do  you  leave  your  cash  register  open  so  a  burglar  will  not  damage  it  by 
forcing  it  open? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

ALARMS 

80.  Have  you  investigated  the  use  of  a  burglar  alarm  system? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

81.  If  you  have  a  system,  is  it  fully  approved  by  the  Underwriters  Laboratories? 
Yes  □.  No  □. 

82.  Was  it  properly  installed  by  competent  workmen? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

83.  Is  your  burglar  alarm  system  tested  regularly? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

84.  Does  the  system  cover  your  hazardous  points  fully? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 
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85.  When  your  building  was  remodeled,  was  the  burglar  alarm  system  remod¬ 
eled,  too? 

Yes  n.  No  □. 

WATCHMEN 

86.  Did  you  investigate  your  watchman  when  you  hired  him? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

87.  Has  he  received  training? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

88.  If  he  is  armed,  does  he  have  a  good  gun  and  does  he  know  when  he  can  use 
it  and  how  to  use  it? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

89.  Is  he  supervised  by  use  of  a  watchman’s  clock  or  some  similar  device? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

90.  If  you  have  only  one  or  two  men,  do  they  report  in  at  regular  intervals  to 
a  point  outside  of  your  building? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

91.  Does  your  watchman  have  plenty  of  time  to  perform  his  protection  duties 
fully?  (Or  is  he  actually  a  maintenance  man  working  at  night?) 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

92.  If  you  employ  a  commercial  watch  service,  do  you  check  to  see  if  they  really 
do  what  they  claim  to? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

POLICE  PROTECTION 

93.  Do  you  know  the  commanding  officers  in  your  police  department?  (In  a 
large  city,  do  you  know  the  commanding  officers  in  your  police  district?) 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

94.  Do  you  know  the  police  patrolmen  who  cover  your  area? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

95.  Do  you  assist  in  civic  projects  to  support  and  improve  your  police? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

96.  Do  you  lock  up  carefully  at  night,  making  certain  the  safe  is  properly 
closed,  doors  and  windows  locked,  night  lights  on  and  that  no  one  has  hidden 
inside? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 

97.  Do  you  have  the  serial  numbers  or  decriptions  of  valuable  merchandise? 
Yes  □.  No  □. 

98.  Do  you  have  the  serial  numbers  or  descriptions  of  your  business  equipment? 
Yes  □.  No  □. 

99.  Do  you  keep  records  on  large  denomination  bills,  valuable  papers,  etc.? 
Yes  □.  No  □. 

100.  Have  you  instructed  your  employees  to  leave  the  scene  unchanged  follow¬ 
ing  a  burglary  and  to  call  the  police? 

Yes  □.  No  □. 
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